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INTRODUCTION 



Catullus, after two centuries of comparative neg- 
lect, has of late received from scholars his due share 
of attention. Even within the last year and half, or 
Awo vears, have appeared the important critical edition 
of Aemihus Baehrens and the long and elaborate exe- 
getical commentary of Robinson EUis. Not to go more 
than fifteen years back^ we have had within that time» 
in addition to the works just mentioned, first the 
learned and painstaking 'Quaestiones' of Schwabe, 
which throw such a flood of light on the history of 
Catullus and of his fiiends and enemies; next Schwabe s 
critical edition of the text, followed successively by 
Ellis and Lucian Mueller s ; and, beside all these works, 
two excellent translations into English verse. 

Although the field may be thought to be already 
sufficiently preoccupied, I flatter myself that this little 
book will not prove altogether useless either for the 
criticism or for the elucidation of our poet. For the 
manuscript material I am wholly indebted to the suc- 
cessive labours of Schwabe, Ellis and Baehrens. It 
behoves me therefore to be modest when dealing with 
that for which I am altogether dependent upon the di- 
ligence of others. With respect however to the general 
principles, from which Catullian criticism has to start, 
there is no room for doubt or hesitation. All critics 
are now agreed — even Ellis I believe, tho' some of his 
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IV CATVLLVS 

reasonings are not easy to reconcile with such an as- 
sumption — that, except in the case of one poem, the 
62nd, the whole of our manuscript material is derived 
from one single codex, which reappeared at Verona in 
the beginning of the 14th century and was afterwards 
lost to the world once more. The two main and inde- 
pendent representatives of this lost original are the 
Paris codex Germanensis, copied from that original in 
1375, and the Oxford codex, which appears to have 
been written about the same time. Following Ellis 
and Baehrens, who have alone collated 0, I call the 
one G, the other ; and after the example of all the 
editors I designate by V the reading of the lost origi- 
nal, when that reading can be satisfactorily made out. 
Resting on the seemingly complete collation of these 
two Mss. given by Baehrens, I follow him in looking to 
them almost alone in order to determine what V was. 

Diffidence being as I have said incumbent on me, 
where I am reaping the friUts of others' industry, I 
shall not attempt to decide whether G or O is on the 
whole the better manuscript. There are very many 
passages in which 0, and O alone, gives the undoubted 
words of the poet : often on the other hand it is very 
corrupt, where G is right or less wrong, Nor shall I 
pronounce upon the question whether, beside these 
two, all other existing manuscripts are derived directly 
or indirectly from G, Baehrens strenuously maintaining 
that they are, Ellis as strenuously denying it. But of 
this I feel no doubt whatever, that if G and come 
directly from the original codex — and this Ellis does 
not seem to call in question — ^then he very greatly 
overrates the value of the Datanus, which was not 
written till 1463. I have much difficulty in catching 
the drift of the argument about this codex in his first 
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INTRODUCTION V 

volume, an argument which is partially reproduced in 
his commentary. But G and O proclaim with a loud 
voice that the strange and uncouth phenomena of the 
Datanus are figments and interpolations. It is vain to 
appeal to the authority of Lachmann who was ignorant 
of G and alike. Nor is it easy quite to grasp the 
principle from which Ellis starts, when in his commen- 
tary on TTieae in 167 34 he writes : ' The valuable Brit. 
Mus. Ms. a has nice for meae ; possibly Catullus wrote: 
Brixia Veronae mater amata uicem'. When G and O, 
and apparently every other Ms., have mee, how can we 
conceive that this was not the reading of V? how can 
a, written as Ellis tells us elsewhere in 1460, have got 
this nice directly or indirectly from V? how can it be 
anything but a stupid interpolation, designed or unde- 
signed ? Again in 64 249 O has ' Que tn prospectans'; 
G has * tamen' in full, and had originally * prospectans* ; 
but the pt* is erased and o changed to a ; later Mss. fol- 
low this correction and read ^tamen aspectans*. All 
the old editions which I have examined before Lach- 
mann s have ' Quae tum prospectans*, and so have the 
recent editions of Schwabe and Baehrens. Ellis in the 
Academy (Aug. 19, 1876) writes: * Are we then to con- 
clude with M. Baehrens that the right reading is ' Quae 
tum prospectans' ? Is there any critic who could hesi- 
tate to prefer *Quae tamen aspectans'?' When we now 
learn from O that V had * Que til prospectans', I should 
have been disposed rather to say ' Is there any critic 
who could hesitate to prefer *Quae tmn prospectans*?' 
This is merely putting tu for tn, a u for an w, no two 
words being oftener confused than tum and tamen in 
consequence of their abbreviations being so very similar. 
Certainly what strikes me as one of the weaknesses 
of Ellis* commentary, as of his first volume^^ i» the diffi- 
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VI CATVXLVS 

culty he seems to find in taking up the right position 
and point of view in controverting opmions v/hich diflfer 
from his own : he will attack for instance the conclu*- 
sions of others by arguing against them from his own 
premisses, instead of shewing either that the premisses 
are wrong on which those conclusions are groimded, or 
that the conclusions do not follow from those premisses. 
The 54th poem, of seven lines» he severs into three 
different fragments, and assumes a lacuna of 5 lines 
between the first and second of these, and a lacuna of 
one line between the second and third. I have now 
reprinted a short article, written a few years ago for 
the Journal of Philology, in which I try to shew that 
this poem as it stands in the Mss. forms a perfect and 
satisfactory whole. Ellis in his commentary, while he 
speaks of me in terms for which I feel most grateful, 
tho' ashamed, controverts my views and adheres to his 
own. I on the other hand have appended to my article 
some remarks, tending as I think to strengthen my own 
argument and to invalidate his. Which of the two has 
most reason or probability on his side, it is of course 
for others to determine. But what I would speak of 
now is the method of his reasoning. He draws up four 
formal arguments, headed 1, 2, 3; 4, to prove me to be 
wrong and the poem to be fragmentary, all of which I 
have touched on elsewhere. But I will here take the 
4th for a specimen: *(4) Nothing is gained by inter- 
preting the poem as a complete whole. Everything 
shows that the Ms. of Catullus from which all extant 
Mss. spring was imperfect. Why should we deny here*, 
and so on. Can he not see that this is no argument at 
all, but a mere assertion that he is right and I am 
wrong ? If the poem is a complete whole, then surely 
something is gained by interpreting it as a complete 
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INTBODUCTION VU 

wKolei If it is a heap of fragments, then of course no- 
thing is gained by so doing, but on the contrary tho 
labour is thrown away. Let others judge between us ; 
but such a mere assertion has no more force of demon- 
stration than if one of two litigants were to asseverate 
in court that he is right and his adversary wrong. Then 
as to what he says here of the imperfection of our Msa, 
the whole of my book will prove that I quite go along 
with him ; tho' the onus prohmidi presses heavily on 
him, who maintains that they have thus tossed to- 
gether into one apparent whole a congeries of incoherent 
fragments» But Ellis can take on occasion quite a 
different view of our Msa. After 64 23, a passage which 
I have discussed in its place, the Veronese scholia of 
Virgil give us the commencement of a verse which has 
disappeared from the Mss. of Catullus, a verse which 
no modern editor, except Ellis, for a moment hesitates 
to assign to Catullus, But, says Ellis, *ihe weight of 
the Veronese Scholia, imperfect and full of lacunae as 
they arCy is not to be set against our Mss.* And yet he 
does not even attempt to shew that Mai and after him 
Keil have not rightly deciphered eveiy letter of the 
words *saluete deum gens^ o bona matrum Progenies 
saluete iter-.. ' And if they are right, how should there 
be any doubt of the genuinenais of these words, when 
we cannot even conceive any motive for interpolation^ 
and can so readily oonceive the dropping out of a line 
in the Ms. from which all the others are derived ? 

Where I have attempted to correct the text of Ca- 
tullus, I have tried to bear in mind tlie very pertinent 
remark of Schwabe that no successful or convincing 
emendations have been made in that text, which de- 
part widely from the Ms. reading. Again and again I 
have had to call attention to the singular pertinacity 
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VUl CATVLLVS 

with which G or 0, or both of them, interchange certain 
letters ; most of all perhaps e and o ; then r, t (c), rt 
and tr ; $c and s ; n and r; n and u\ /and s\ and final 
m and s. I have reprinted two or three longer and as 
many shorter articles which have appeared at intervals 
in the Journal of Philology during the last ten years. 
It was not possible to remodel them without confusing 
times and circimistances. I have appended to each of 
them remarks and criticisms, designed in some cases to 
confirm, in others to modify what I had said. 

I have been a good deal surprised to see how often 
Schwabe, Ellis and Baehrens alike have retained the 
barbarous spellings of our Mss. which are of much too 
late a date to have any authority in questions of ortho- 
graphy, k good lesson on this head is read to us, if in 
the 62nd poem we compare with the other Mss. the 
Paris codex of the 9th century which contains that 
poem : it oflfers the correct spellings — iucunda, iucun- 
dior, conubium, conubia — ; while the other Mss. have 
the corrupt spellings — iocunda, iocundior, connubium, 
connubia. Nay, in 100 4 ^sodalicium' of V, the only 
genuine form of the word, is changed to 'sodalitium' by 
Schwabe, by Baehrens, and by Ellis in his text, tho' 
the last has corrected the mistake in his commentary. 
This Avill help to increase the uncertainty which already 
exists, especially in our country, where the minds of 
scholars appear to be so very imsettled with r^rd to 
Latin orthography ; tho' the spelling of classical Latin, 
if we only allow for that amount of variety which certain 
periods of transition admitted, is now fixed and known. 

Tbikitt College Cambridge: Decmher 1877. 
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Quoi dono lepidum nouum Ubellum 
arido modo pumice expolitum? 
Comeli, tibi : namque tu solebas 
meaa esse aliquid putare nugas, 
5 iam turn cum ausus es unus Italorum 
omne aeuum tribus ezplicare carfcis 
doctis, luppiter, et laboriosis. 
quare babe tibi quicquid hoc libelli, 
qualecumque quidem patronei ut ergo 
10 plus uno maueat perenne saeclo« 

9 quidem lUdL qiia4T« pttroiii at eigo B€r§k» patrona idrgo Y. Qua* 
leemnqiie; qaod, o patrom^iiiigp tiM^a» 

T think it worth while to offer the following re- 
marks on this short and simple poem» even at the risk 
of what I say appearing to have in it little that is 
new and important. AH recent Editors adopt in the 
la^t line but one what seems the simple and obvious 
correction of the Mss. : Qualecumque, quod o patrona 
uirgo. I would here observe in the first place that 
^quicquid hoc qualecumque' can hardly come together 
without a connecting particle: thus several of the 

M.C. 1 
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2 CATVLLI 

older Editors add et after libeUi So Tacitus ann. xnr 
55 has ^quidquid illud et qualecumque tribuisset'. 
But this correction the rhythm of Catullus will not 
admit of. If the common reading therefore be right, 
surely we must join 'Qualecumque quod' (Le. quod 
qualecumque), just as Martial has 'Hoc qualecum- 
que' in yn 26 3, a poem which contains another 
imitation of Catulltia 

But the 'patrona uirgo' offers more difficulty. 
Who is she? Minerva, some say. Impossibla The 
Muse, say others and with more reason. That in a 
certain sense the Muse may be called the patron of 
a poet, I would not deny, tliough the two authorities 
cited by Ellis, in which the poet is said conversely to 
be the client of the Muse or Muses, are neither of 
them of much weight. But why the strangely vague 
'patrona uirgo' with nothing to point its meaning? 
Why could he not have vnitten *patrona Musa'? 
And if the Muse be the poet's patron, surely she is 
«o in the sense oi being his helper, his inspirer and 
mouthpiece. She dictates the verses and must see 
to it, that they be worthy of long life. Thus the 
spurious Sulpicia, quoted by Ellis, bids the Muse 
come down and help her client. A sorry volume, a 
* quioquid hoc libelli', a ' quod qualecumque ' would be 
her disgrace, as much as the poet's^ It is a different 
patron that would have to nurse into fame such a 
production. 

It is in such a sense as this that the poets always 
call on the Muses to dictate the woi*ds which they 
cannot find for themselves: MtSe, dta: aiSpa /loi 
ei^cTre, Movcra : Musa, uelim causas memores : Pandite 
nunc Helicona, deae, cantusque mouete. And so 
Catullus himself : Non possum reticere, deae, qua me 
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Allius in re luuerit Sed dicam uobis, uos porro 

dicite multis Milibus, and so on. Catullus tells the 
Muses what he owes to Allius ; they put what he tells 
them into Terse that will last for ages. 

The corrections I have adopted in v, 9 are not so 
violent as they may at first sight seem to be : qiiod, 
quid, and the like appear in the Mss. of Catullus in 
abbreviated forms often so diflScult to distingtiish, that 
I am not sure that the old 15th centuiy correction 
quidem is so much more improbable than the quod o of 
Palladius. Then as to Bergk's patronei ut ergo, which 
ever since I knew it has always struck me as most 
plausible, it is clear that in the lost archetype a must 
have greatly resembled ei\ thus in 7 9 V had hasiei 
for h(ma^ and in 65 14 gives asma'pta for ahsumptei. 

Surely we thus get a much apter conclusion. A 
poem so short as this at all events should be consistent 
with itself: seruetur ad immn QuaHs ab incepto pro* 
cesserit, et sibi ccoistet. My littk book I give to you, 
Cornelius, who once before deigned to commend my 
trifles. Take it then, poor as it is, that for its patron's 
sake it may last some ages. The tone of self-deprecia- 
tion is thus entirely in place, while it woi;dd hardly be 
in good taste if addressed to the Muse who would 
have at least to share the blame with the poet: Again, 
when Nepos has been the sole theme of the first eight 
verses and has been addressed throughout mihe second 
person, to turn bo abruptly in the last two lines to the 
Muse, if Muse it be, or to Minerva as others would 
have it^ strikes me as a violation of all art and good 
taste. 

And, if I am not mistaken^ I can bring forward 
some external testimony to support what I have said. 
It is natural that the introductory poem of so popular 

1—2 
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4 CAtVLLI 

a poet as Catullus shoCild be much quoted and imitated. 
For my present purpose however I confine myself 
chiefly to Martial, one of the most ardent admirers of 
oiur poet. If I should appear needlessly diffuse, let my 
readers understand that there is a meaning in my te- 
diousness. Imitations of, or allusions to, one or other 
of the first four verses occur in the following passages 
of Martial : we find 'lepidos libellos* in xi 20 9, and in 
vni 3 19, where the right reading surely is 'Romano 
lepidos sale tinge libellos': i 113 6 Per quem perire 
non licet meis nugis; li 1 6 Nee tantum nugis seruiet 
iUe meis; it 10 1 Dum nouua est, rasa nee adhuc mihi 
fronte libellus...!, puer, et caro perfer leue munus 
amico Qui meruit nugas primus habere raeas; 82 1 Hos 
quoque commenda Venuleio, Bufe, libellos... Non te- 
trica nugas exigat aure meas; v 80 3 Dum nostras 
legis exigisque nugas ; vi 1 1 Sextus mittitur hie tibi 
libellus ; vn 26 7 Quanto mearum scis araore nugarUm 
Flagret: in v. 3 there is an imitation of v. 9 in Catul- 
lus: VIII 72 1 Nondum murice cultus asperoque Morsu 
pumicis aridi politus...libelle; xii, in prose preface, 
* do nugis nostris indices*; xm 2 4 Non potes in nugas 
dicere plura meas. 

As vss. 5, 6 and 7 of Catullus' poem refer merely 
to a particular work of Nepos, we cannot look for any 
allusions to them. To come to the last three vss., v. 8, 
as Ellis has shewn, is clearly imitated by Censorinus i 
Quodcuraque hoc libri est meis opibus comparatum na- 
talicii titulo tibi misL Baehrens' reading appears to be 
confuted by this, as well as by the fact that 'quale- 
cumque' seems never to be joined with a genitive, as 
' quidquid' and ' quodcumque' are. If it be said that 
Censorinus wrote in the third century and that Catul- 
lus was interpolated before this time, I would appeal 
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to Martial lu 1 1 Hoc tibi quidquid id est longinquis 
mittit ab oris Gallia, which, coining as it does at the 
opening of a book, strikes me as a dear reference to 
this verse of Cattillus. 

For the last two vss. I would first of all compare 
Martial y 60 5 Qualiscumque legaris ut per orbem, the 
rhythm of which reoninds me of v. 9 of Catullus as I 
have given it. Then look at Martin's prose dedication 
of VIII to Domitian: Omnes quidem libelli mei, domine, 
quibus tu &mam, id est uitam dedisti, tibi supplicant, 
et puto propter hoc legentur. For, as our poem was so 
much in Martial's thoughts, the last words recaU to my 
mind the ' patroni ut ergo cet' Compare also the end 
oi Statins' dedication of Siluae n : Haec qualiacumque 
sunt, Melior carissime, si tibi non displicuerint, a te 
publicum accipiant: sin minus, ad me reuertantur. 
For here too I catch an allusion to the end of our 
poem as I have given it. Domitian and Melior take 
the place of Nepos. Last of kll look at Martial lu 2, a 
short poem manifestly modelled on Catullus' poem. It 
thus commences : ' Cuius uis fieri, libelle, munus?' after 
Catullus' *Cui dono lepidum nouum libellum^ Mar- 
tial continues 'Festina tibi uindicem parare': then in 
V. 6 ' Faustini fugis in sinum? sapisti'. The poem thus 
concludes ' Illo uindice nee Probum timeto', taking up 
V. 2 and 6 exactly as Catullus, if we are right, would 
take up V. 3 * Comeli tibi' with 'patroni ut ergo cet.', 
uindex too having much the same meaning as patronus. 
All these points when taken together appear to me not 
to be without significance. 
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2 
(B^rmted tioni the Journal of Philologj vol. 4 p. 241 243J 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quicum ludere, quern in sinu tenere, 
quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti 
et acris solet incitare morsus, 
5 cum desiderio meo nitenti 
carum neecio quid libet iocari, 
et Bolaciolum sui doloris 
credo ut cum grauis acquiescet ardor : 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 
10 ^t tristis animi leuare curas I 

This deljg^tiul little poem would seem to have 
been written while the lore of Catullus and Lesbia was 
yet according to the notions of the time comparatively 
innocent. All is dear ^exoepk in vss. 7 and 8 whidi are 
manifestly smw^. The Utter has been altered in 
various wniys : ^redo ut tmn (ut iam, uti) grauis acqui- 
escat ardor. A change ^iroald seem to be required in 
V. 7 as well, and very old eniics have suggested in or 
ut {or et; ad too might be proposed. Lachmann indeed, 
followed by Haupt, Schwafae and x>thers, keeps et and 
refers us to 38 7 Paulum quid lubet allocutionis. But 
in this he is quite mistaken : it may be seen from the 
very large number of instances collected by Neue (n 
pp. 485 486), that the best writers continually use 
libere, licere and oportere as personal verbs, but in a 
very peculiar way, with the neuters of pronouns such 
as id, ea, ista, quid, quod, quae, quidquid, and of cer- 
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tain kinds of adjectives, omnto, qtmntuniy multum, 
multa; and so Catullus in 61 42 has quae licent, as 
well as paulum quid It^, quoted above. But, as 
Neue observes, in the whole of classical Latinity these 
verbs never have a substantive for their subject ; and 
solacidwm l^>et is quite solecistia Ellis keeps et and 
reads in 8 0|pdo, et cum grauis acquiescit. 

But though EditoiB alter three or at least two 
words, none of their readings appears to me to give a 
suitable sense : they seem all to take dolor and ginuis 
ardor to be synonymous or nearly so, while I believe 
them to be used in decided opposition to each other : 
dohr denotes the grief and aching void which the 
heart feels in the absence of a loved object, which it 
desires to have with it: comp. Propert 1 20 32 A! dolor 
ibat Hylas ibat EJAmadryasin: which ts imitated by 
Ovid in Heroid. 13 104 Tu mihi luce dolor, tu mihi 
nocte uenis, by which Laodamia expresses her ever- 
present yearning for Protesilaus. Then see Catullus 
himself, 50 16, Hoc, iueunde, tibi poema feci, Ex quo 
perspiceres meum dolorem; by which he denotes his 
longing desire for the company of his friend Calvus, 
whose wit and conversation he so regretted that he 
could not sleep or rest. Whereas grauis ardor express- 
es that furious storm of passion which could not last 
long at one time without destroying its possessor, but 
whk^ while it did last would put any other gratifica- 
tion, except that of the passion itself, out of the ques- 
tion. Thi ardor a Medea could feel in the presence of 
lason: Et iam fortis erat, pulsusque recesserat ardor; 
Cum uidet Aesonid^n, ex(inctaque flamma reuixit: 
Erubuere genae totoque recanduit ore (Ovid Metato. 
vn 76): Catullus too felt it himself often enough: Cum 
tantum arderem quantum Trinaeria rupes Lymphaque 
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in Oetaeis Malia Thennopylis (6S 53). As weU attempt 
to quench a conflagration with a squirt, as alky the 
grauis ardor, the Aetna-like fire, of a Medea, a Lesbia, 
a Catullus by the antics of a bird. The grauis ardor 
must destroy itself for the time by its own int^^sity 
before the d<^ remaining behind could find relief in 
playing with a sparrow. I feel convinced therefore 
that these two verses are to be transposed, transposi- 
tion being one of the simplest remedies in the case of a 
text resting finally on a single manuscript; and that 
we are to read 

credo ut, cum grauis acquiescet ardor, 
sit solaciohim sui doloris: 

'when the bright lady of my longing love is minded to 
try some charming play, for a sweet solace of her heart- 
ache, I trow, whenever the fierce storm of passion shall 
be]aad\ 

^Oum acquiescet' is in Catullus' manner: 5 13 Cum 
sdet, another cum preceding in v. 10, as here in v. 5 ; 
13 13; 64 344, 346, 350, 351; esp. 236 ut...Agnoscam, 
cum te reducem aetas prospera sistet. 



I have little to add to this notice which was printed 
six years ago. I still look upon it aa a more satis- 
factory arrangement of the beautiful poem than any 
which Catullus' Editors have offered, tho' Ellis through- 
out his commentary makes not the slightest reference 
to it, and Baehrens thus prints 7 and 8 : In solaciolum 
sui doloris (Credo, tum grauis acquiescet ardor). Not- 
withstanding all I have said, Ellis in commenting on 7 
still holds that Lachmann may be right in making 
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'solacielum' a 2nd nominative to 'libet', and refera to 
38 7, as if I had not shewn that that passage has no- 
thing to do with the point in question, ^panlum quid' 
coming under the rule which permits *lubet' to be 
personal. Nor does EUis' long comment on the three 
lines, attached in the Mss. to our poem, help me in the 
least to see how they can in any way belong to it. 
They seem clearly a fragment of some other poem. In 
my note on 7 Cum acquiescet, I should have stated 
that in 5 13 V has *Cum sciat'; but *Cum sciet', as 
Buecheler suggests, should I think be read. 

0'' 

[Beprinted from Ih» Jonmal of Philology, vol. 4 p. S81-^S40] 

This poem is a fascinating example of the gentler 
manner of Catullus. Though it will not bear com- 
parison with some of his more impassioned pieces, it 
has an exquisite beauty and finish in its own style, 
which will not be readily matched in Latin or any 
other language. Fortunately too the blunders of the 
manuscripts are so plain and have been corrected with 
such success by the older critics that there are only 
two words in the whole poem about which there is any 
difier^oee of opinion : uocaret in L 20, for which Lach- 
manli, fdOlowed by Haupt, reads uagaret, and nouissime 
in L 24 for which many Editors, old and recent, read 
nouiasimo. In both cases I keep the manuscript read- 
ing, in the former with a good deal of heidtation, in the 
latter with an absolute conviction that the change 
adopted by so many seriously interferes with the right 
understanding of the poem, dear and limpid how- 
ever as the language may appear at first sight, when it 
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is more carefully examined, its right interpretation is 
found to be by no means so simple, and seems to have 
been often missed ; for Catullus here, as in his other 
pure iambic poem, owing perhaps to the restrictions of 
the metre, is very abrupt and allusive and requires 
much expansion in order to be fiilly apprehended. 
BeUeving that a minute dissection of the poem and a 
careful comparison of it and the tentii elegy of the 
first book of the Tristia, which Ovid has written with 
Catullus in his mind, probably in his hands, will clear 
up much that is obscure, I offer the following remarks, 
first printing the Latin, as precision is needed and 
careful punctuation is of importance. 

Phaselus ille quem nidetis, hospites, 
ait fuisse nauium celerrimus, 
neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeter ire, siue palmulis 
5 opus foret uolare siue linteo» 
et hoc negat minacis Hadriatici 
negare litus, insulasue Cycladas 
Bhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 
Propontida, trucemue Ponticum sinum, 

10 ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 
comata silua: nam Cytorio in iugo 
loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 
Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 
tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

15 ait phaselus; ultima ex (Higine 
tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 
tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore ; 
et inde tot per impotentia freta 
erum tulisse, laeua siue dextera 

20 uocaret aura, siue utrumque luppiter 
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simul secundus incidisset in pedein ; 
neque idla uota litoralibus dels 
sibi esse facta» cum ueniret a marei 
nauissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacunL 
25 sed haec prius fuere: nunc reoondita 
senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Oastoris. 

In these verses Catullus represents himself as 
pointing out and praising to some guests, who were 
with him fkt his villa in Sirmio, the phaselus» now laid 
up beside the Benacus of Lago di Garda, which had 
carried him from Bithynia to Italy. This at least js 
the sense in which Catullus' words have been almost 
universally understood. But one of his latest expositors 
Westphal in his translation and commentary, pp. 170 
— 174^ says that the poem contains much that is 
obscure (viel Dunkles), and proceeds to explain it very 
differently. The ship had to cross the sea ; it was not 
therefore a mere * barke ' ; it could hardly then have 
come up the Po and Mincio to the Lago di Garda; 
Catullus too seems first to have gone on board at 
Bhodes, and to have performed the first part of the 
journey by land ; the ship therefore was not his own ; 
he only hired a passage on it from Ilhodes ; the erum 
of V. 19 was the owner or master of the ship; the 
Ivmpidus lacus was not the Benacus, but a saltwater 
bay of the Adriatic, perhaps on the Grecian shore ; tho 
hospites were not Catullus* guests, but the hosts who 
entertained him on his landing on the coast. This 
explanation gives a very lame and impotent meaning 
to tibe piece, the *yiel Dunkles' of which we will 
endeavour to clear up in a different way, partly by the 
assistance of Ovid. The phaselus was unquestionably 
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built for Catullus or purchased by him in Bithynia, 
and must have been a light galley constructed for 
great speed and provided with both sails and oars. 
It need not have been of any great size : a friend of 
mine during the war with Russia went to the Baltic, 
cruised there for some time and returned to England 
in a yacht of seven tons ; and we know from a late 
memorable trial that the * Osprey ' of 66 tons, built for 
mere trading purposes, could circumnavigate more than 
half the globe, whether or not it bore in addition the 
weight and fortunes of Sir Boger. And what feats of 
discovery were performed of old by heroes like Baffin 
in their craft of 40 tons 1 We shall probably not be 
wrong in assuming that our phaselus was of a burden 
somewhere between 20 and 50 tons, and that this 
would be the size of Ovid's ship too, of which we are 
now going ta speak. 

Ovid on his sad journey to Tomoe had come by 
sea to the Isthmus of Coriz^h ; he there quitted the 
ship, crossed the Isthmus and purchased a vessel at 
Cenchreae, which was to convey him and all his pro- 
perty to his final destination. He sailed in it as far as 
the entrance of the Hellespont, where he seems to 
have encountered contrary winds and been obliged to 
beat about, and to have been carried back first to 
Imbros and then to Samothrace, where he made up his 
mind to send on his own vessel, doubtless with all his 
impedimenta and most of his servants, through the 
Hellespont, the Propontis, the Bosporus, and along the 
left shore of the Euxine to Tomoe ; while he himself, 
weary of the sea, crossed over to Thrace and performed 
the rest of his journey by land. All this he tells us in 
the elegy already spoken of, which was written while 
he was staying in Samothrace. It is the most cheerful 
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in the whole series of the ' Tristia ' and the * Ex Ponto'. 
The poet finds himself in a cultivated place after the 
dangers and discomforts of the sea and before he had 
learnt what Tomoe really was, or rather the aspect it 
assumed to his diseased imagination which succeeded 
in persuading him, though fresh from the astronomical 
studies of the Fasti, that a town, in the latitude of 
Florence, lay far within the Arctic circle. Were it not 
for Ovid's minute diflfiiseness, his meaning would per- 
haps have been more obscure to us than the curt 
and allusive language of Catullus, which we will now 
endeavour to illustrate, partly from this elegy. 

The first five lines of our poem we will thus trans- 
late : ' That yacht^ my friends, which you see, claims to 
have been the fisistest of ships ; no spurt of aught which 
swims of timber built but she could paBS, she says, 
whether need were to fly with blades of oars or under 
canvas \ These verses are thus imitated by Ovid, 
who shews himself here too ' nimium amator ingenii 
sui* and pushes to hyperbole the simple thought of 
Catullus : 

Est mihi sitque precor, flauae tutela Mineruae, 
nauis, et a picta casside nomen habet. 

slue opus est uelis, minimam bene currit ad auram, 
siue opus est remq, remige carpit iter. 

nee comites uolucri contenta est uincere cursu, 
occupat egressaa quamlibet ante rates. 

We will next take vss. C — 21 of Catullus: *Aiid 
this the shore of the blustering Adriatic will not, she 
says, gainsay; no nor the Cydad isles and Rhodes 
renowned and the rough Thracian Propontis; no nor 
the surly Pontic gulf, where, afterwards a yacht, she 
was before a leafy wood ; for often on Cytorus' ridge 
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with her talking leaves she gave a whispering forth. 
To you, Ama3tris-opon-Pontus, and to you, box-clad 
Cytorus, these facts, the yacht declares, were and are 
known right well : from her earliest birthtime on your 
top she stood, she says ; in your waters handselled her 
blades ; and next she carried her master over so many 
raging seas, whether on her left the breeze invited or 
on her right, or Jupiter propitious had fallen at once 
on both her sheets'. In these lines Catullus twice 
over in his very rapid manner, with the simplest 
copulae, indicates the voyage of his yacht from the 
time it was launched in the Pontus, probably at 
Amastris or perhaps at Cytorus, tUl it reached the 
shores of Italy : first in 6 — 9, and again in 17—21. 
In the former verses the voyage, as the commentators 
have observed, is described in reversed order by one 
looking back on it from Italy. It is divided into three 
main sections by the particle w€, as I have tried to 
indicate by the punctuation of both my text and my 
translation. The yacht was built in Amastris or in 
Cytorus, the town and hill having both the same nama 
These two great emporia for the box and other woods 
of the Cytorian mount are mentioned together in the 
Iliad (B 853) Ot pa Kvro^pov Ixov kcX ^aofiop (old 
name of Amastris) dfi(f>€i^€iiovTo. This part of Paph* 
lagonia, of which Amastris was the capital, now be- 
longed to the province of Bithynia, and it was natural 
that Catullus should get his yacht there. But when 
he left Bithynia in the year b.o. 56, he was in Nicaea 
far down to the south-west and not fiu: from the 
Propontis: comp. 46 4 Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, 
carapi Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae : Ad claras 
Asiae uolemus urbes. It is pretty certain then in itself 
that Catullus would not make the long and almost 
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iiDjnracticable hill-joumej from Nicaea to Amastrid 
or Cytorus; and this will appear more clearly firom 
what will be said presently. He would order his 
yacht to be brought round along the ' surly ' Pontus, 
through the Bosporus into the Propontis, and would 
embark with all his belongings either at Cios, which 
Mela (i 100) calls ^Phrygiae opportunissimum em- 
porium'^ or at MjTlea (Apamea), to both of which 
there was a short and easy road from Nicaea. 

Then in 7 — 9 *insulasue — Propontida^ Catullus 
biiefiy indicates the second division of the yacht's 
voyage, he himself being now on board. It coasted 
along the Propontis, then through the Hellespont, and 
along the shore of Mysia, Lydia, etc., or the islands 
Lesbos, Chios, etc. to Rhodes, which the poem inti- 
mates to have been the most eastern point to whicb he 
went. He would thus probably visit the most famous 
towns of the province of Asia: Ad claras Asiae uolemus 
urbes: so Ovid *Te ducie magnificas Asiae perspeximus 
urbes*. The yacht of course with his property and 
servants would be coasting along all the time. It is 
likely enough that he himself would sometimes travel 
by land: it was probably en this occasion that he 
visited his brother's tomb in the Troad, and doubtless 
cities like Ephesus and Haliearnassus were not passed 
over. But Rhodes would seem to be specially desig- 
nated not only on account of its celebrity, but also 
because it was the farthest point in his voyage home- 
wards. He would then make straiight for the ^insulas 
Cydadas', visiting parhaps Delos ; for they lay directly 
between Rhodes and the Isthmus of Corinth, over 
which Catullus no doubt had his yacht transported. 
It would be carried across by the Diolcos in a few 
hours ; and it is almost certain that he would not make 
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the long and dangerous voyage round Cape Malea. In 
fact his words^ as we have said^ short and allusive here 
as elsewhere, sean to point out his course. We now 
come to the last part of the sea-voyage, denoted by the 
'minacis Hadriatici litus', which indicates briefly his 
coasting along the Grecian shore, crossing over the 
Hadriatic, and then running along the Italian shore* 
What we have said of his joining his yacht in the Pro- 
pontis seems impUed not only in the nature of the case, 
but also in the poet's own words (v. 18) 'inde tot per 
impotentia freta E^^m tuluiiie*; and that he did not 
personally know the first part of the yacht's voyage 
might appear from his appeal to Amastris and Cytorus : 
all this, the growth of tJie wood, the first launching of 
the ship, you, Amastris and Cytorus, know, it says, and 
know full well, even if I do not That the erum tuiisse 
is emphatic, I will try to shew from Ovid too; but first 
I will speak of the concluding lines of the poem (22 — 
27), as Ovid will perhaps illustrate them also. 

' And not a vow had been offered for her to the 
guardian gods of the shore, when last of all she came 
from the sea as far as this limpid lake. But this is 
past and done : now «ne ages in tranquil retirement 
and dedicates herself to you, twin-brother Castor and 
Castor's brother twin'. The yacht at v. 22 had reached 
the mouth of the Po, its sailing qualities being such 
that it had never been in danger enough for a single 
vow to be offered up, until it was quite clear of the sea. 
The oratio obiiqiia renders this sentence a little obscure, 
as it does not i^ew whether 'esse facta' is the perfect 
or the pluperfect: the oratio recta would be plain 
enough: neque uUa uota dis litoralibus mihi fisu^ erant 
tum, cum nouissime, man relicto, ueni ad huno usque 
laciun: lUtima ex ongine of 15, e( inde of 18, and aim 
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noumme of 23 4nd 24, answer to each other just as in 
Plancus' letter to Cicero (ad fam. x 42 2), we have pn- 
mum — deinde—nouimme, as well as in Seneca de ira 
in 5 2 : Quintilian has primum—po3t haec ^nouissi- 
ine; pritis-^Uim^^nouissime; maa^lme — turn — nouimnie: 
[Varro Bimarcus viii (25) Cam nouissime putaret, quan- 
tum sutnpti fecerit : the precise expression of Catullus]. 
Cicero, a purist in such m!atters, admonished doubtleas 
by Aelius StiJo, as Gellius telk us (x 21), seems never 
to use the adverb nouissime, and once only in a some- 
what early oration the adjective nouissimus, though his 
correspondent Plancus twice upes the former and Cas- 
sius and Galba both employ the second word in letters 
to him ; and Gellius says tibat Cato, Sallust and others 
of that age 'uerbo isto promisee usitati sint': the ad- 
verb occurs three times in Sallust's Catiline and lu- 
gurtha. Those Editors therefore, old and recent, who 
change the manuscript reading to nouissimo, in my 
judgment spoil Catullua He is injured too by those 
who put a comma after Thraciam in v. 8 ; for though I 
would not assert with Lachmann that Catullus or Lu- 
cretius could not have used Thracicim as a substitute 
for Thracam or Thracen, the poem as I have explained 
it seems t6 require Thraciam bo be an epitliet of Fro- 
pontida. The yacht too must have hugged the Asiatic 
coast and quite avoided Thrace, and finally * horridam 
Thraciam Propontida' is symmetrical with- * trucem Pon- 
ticum sinum'. As for iiocaret in v. 20, when Lachmann 
(Lucret. p. 178) sayB he does not understand it, he 
knew of course such passages as Klotz and Ellis cite 
from Yirgil and Statins, or such a one as I have noted 
down from Ovid (Heroid. 13 9) et qui tua uela uocaret, 
Quern cuperent nautae, non ^o, uentus erat: a favour- 
able breeze springs up ajld invites the ship or the sails 
M.a 2 
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to oome out of port and take advantage of it In the 
passage from Ovid's Bemedium quoted by EUis, you 
are told to let the oar follow the current, * qua fluctus 
uocant\ It is not easy theii to see the appropriateness 
of the word here, where, as Lachmann observes, a shift- 
ing wind is spoken o£ I sometimes picture to myself 
the poet thinking of the yacht as becahned or usmg its 
oars, and then of a wind suddenly springing up and 
inviting it to spread its sails; but that hardly agrees 
with the 'raging seas' of the preceding line. Lach- 
mann (Lucrot p. 178) then may perhaps be right in 
reading * uagaret', which wdl suits the context» 

The erum tulisse of v. 19 seems, as I have shewn 
above, to be emphatic and to imply that CatuUus did 
not himself make the voyage from the Pontus round 
to the Propontis: these words have a bearing too on 
22 — 24, if I am not mistaken, and indicate that Catul- 
lus, when he had safely reached the Italian coast, did 
not accompany his yacht in the very tedious voyage up 
the Po and then the Mindo into the Lago di Garda, 
which would have been made for the most part against 
a very powerful stream partly by sailing, partly by 
rowing, but mainly I presume by towing from the 
bank Of course this would be the most convenient 
way for liis heavy effects and part of his attendants to 
go. If the Mindo in Catullus' time, as is said to be 
the case now, waa not navigable where it joins the Po, 
the yacht must have been transported there, aa at the 
Isthmus. But great dianges may have taken place 
betweoi those days and ours in the river^s course. He 
himself in all probability started by some quicker and 
more convenient route for Sirmio, to which the Slat 
poenf shews that he hastened, as soon as he returned 
from Bithynia. He may indeed have quitted hia ship 
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at Brunduflium, and not been in it during its coasting 
voyage from thence to the mouth of the Po. 

Now this and much else that I have said above 
seem to be confirmed by Ovid in the elegy spoken of: 
comp. V. 9 foil. 

iila Corinthiacis primum mihi cognita Cenchreis 
fida manet trepidae duxque comesque uiae, 

perque tot euentus et iniquis concita uentis 
aequora Palladio numine tuta fdit.. 

In the first two of these verses there appears to be an 
allusion to w. 14 — 16 of our poem: Ovid*s ship was 
'primum cognita' to him at Cenchreae, where he pur- 
chased it^ while Catullus traces his back to its origin 
on Cy torus; and in the last two lines Ovid manifestly 
refers to the 'tot per impotentia fireta' of Catullus, 
Ovid then continues 

nimc quoque tuta, precor, uasti secet ostia Ponti, 
quasque petit^ G^tici litoris intret aquas: 

and he goes on to describe how the ship had got into 
the Hellespont and then was forced back to Imbros, 
until in v. 20 

Threiciam tetigit feesa carina Samoju 
saltus ab W terra breuis est Tempyra petenti: 

ha4^ dominum tenus est iUa secuta suum* 
nam mihi Bistonioe placult pede carpere campos: 

Hellespontiacas ilia relegit aquas: . 

and then he proceeds tediously to describe in 18 lines 
the ship's voyage to Tomoe, through the Hellespont, 
Propontis, Bosporus and along the left shore of the 
Euxine, enurnerating nine or ten tpwns which it would 
have to pass; while he tela us nothing forther of his 
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own journey by land, after he has said that he would 
cross over to Tempyra on the mainland and then travel 
through Thrace. He manifestly felt that the ship was 
carrying his property and household-gods; it was there- 
fore the main object of his solicitude. Now in the line 
printed in Italics there is a dear reference to Catullus' 
erum tuliss6\ and from this I should infer that Ovid 
understood the other poet's meaning to be that he too 
only accompanied his yacht on tliis part of the voyage. 
Ovid, anxious for the safety of his vessel, says (v. 4S) 
that if the ship reaches Tomoe, 

banc si contigerit, meritae cadet agna Mineruae: 
non facit ad nostras hostia maior opes: 

this too looks like an allusion to the ^neque ulla uota 
litoralibus deis *cet.^ of Catullua Ovid not knowing the 
issue of the voyage makes this vow : Catullus had been 
with his yacht while it was crossing the sea, and would 
have been able at any moment to offer up vows if neces- 
sary. When the ship reached land, all cause for anxiety 
waa now over. The next verses of Ovid also 

uos quoqUe, Tyndaridae, quos haec colit insula fratres, 
mite, precor, duplici numen adeste uiae: 

altera namque parat Symplegadas ire per arta«, 
scindere Bistonias altera puppis aquas 

appear to be suggested by Catullus' three last verses: 
Catullus says that all is now over and the yacht is laid 
up and dedicated to Castor and Pollux : Ovid begs 
their protection chiefly for his own ship which has yet 
to make its voyage, but also for the ship which has to 
cariy him in person from Samothrace over to the main- 
land. 

Asjbhe manuscripts of Catullus uniformly give j[)A/t- 
sellns, it is not improbable that this spelling is his own. 
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<m the analogy peihaps of quSrdld, iSquella, lUdld, mH- 
ddla: thus Cicero aud some others seem to have writ- 
tea cdmellus. Something in the pronunciation of the 
words led it may be to this. In v, 4 L. Mueller rightly 
prints praeter ire, which is required by the metre : in 
^ 22 Catullus no doubt wrote ' Nisi uncta de uorare 
patrimonia': in his day this separation of the monosyl- 
labic preposition from its verb was common enough, as 
we see from inscriptions. In Catullus' iambics and sca- 
zons, which have the hephthemimeral ca$&ura, the end 
of the second foot must coincide with the end of a 
word, as in ' Neque ullius | natantis | impetum trabis'. 
The same law is observed in the Yirgilian catalecta and 
by Martial in his many hundred iambic lines, chiefly 
scazons, except that in catal 3 and 4 we find *Generque 
Nectuine', and * Superbe Noctuine', and once in Martial 
^Vi 74 4), *Mentitur, Aefulane: non habet dentes': a 
proper name forming the sole exception in so many 
hundred verses would seem totconfirm the rule. 



Ellis has devoted a good deal of criticism to my 
analysis of the poem, printed six years ago : some patts 
of it he accepts, some he rejects. I will now make b. 
few remarks on his remarks. I adhere entirely to the 
general exposition I gave of Catullus' voyage home: 
none of Ellis' objections touches the real points at issue, 
and some of them I hope to shew are altogether irre- 
levant. My main reason of course for arguing that 
Catullus himself got on board his yacht in the Fropon- 
tis was this : he started homewards from Nicaea, from 
which there was most ready access to the Propontis. 
Had he gone to Cytorus or Amastris, he would have 
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had to make a moet difficult and labonous land-journey, 
solely to add to the length and annoyance of the eea- 
Yoyage. He may have had q>ecial motives for so doing; 
but I have endeavoured to shew that the poet's very 
curt and allusive langoage supports my condusiona. 
It is plain enough that if a man wants to go to the 
Phasis, he must enter the Euxine ; but Catullus says 
nothing of Phasis or Argo, and why Ellis should bring 
Propertius and his friend Tullus into the discusmon^ I 
do not see. But Eilis follows ' the ordinary, certainly 
the natural, view^ which makes inde local'. It may be 
the ordinary; but why it should be the natural view, 
I cannot comprehend. My exposition leaves the Ma 
reading intact; Ellis', which is the ordinary one, re- 
quires a change in it. And iiide as often refers to time 
as to place: not only does Catullus use it in the one 
sense as often as in the other; but all the best writers, 
such as Cicero and Caesar^ equally recognise both 
senses: Caes. B. C. in 9 7 has a sentence much resem- 
bling Catul. 29 16 and 17, inde having the same force 
in both passages; and Catullus' metre both here and in 
29 demands Et inde, not Et deinde. In the catalecta 
^ Et inde' seems to denote time at least as naturally aa 
place; and the ^praetw hoc nouissimum' can refer to 
time alone, 8up|iorting therefore tiie Ms. 'nouissime'. 
Ovid's elegy bears much more than 'points of resetn- 
blance' to our poem; but here let me say that through* 
out my argument I only bring Ovid in to help to 
confirm what Catullus' words suggest to my mind ; not 
to give them an unnatural twisty as Ellis, taking up 
his own point of view instead of mine, tries to shew, I 
think without success. 

I : Comp. Mart, ii 57 1 Hie quern uidetis. 8 : Ellis» 
in separating 'horridamque Thraciani^ and Propontida', 
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among all Editors since Ladimann uudusive is left in a 
minoritj of one: I have no doubt that here I am right 
and he is wrong. He now interprets the 'horridam 
Thraciam' to mean the genial and cultivated Cherso- 
nese whose shore is more West than North of the Hel^ 
lespont. 

20 uocaret: I would gladly recall what I have 
written on this word ; but alasl ' littera scripta manet' : 
EIUb however only makes matters worses Lachmaim I 
fear, with all his virtues, was no better than a Berliner 
land-lubber ; and all the combined nautical knowledge 
of Ellis and myself is needed to bring the yacht safely 
from the Propontis, to say nothing of the Euxine. 
Years ago 1 saw that I had missed the point of Catul- 
lus' expression, and my friend Sir Heniy Thring wrote 
to me : ' laeua sine dextera Yocaret aura' has nothing 
to do wiUi a * shifting wind' ; on the contrary it means 
' whether sailing on the left or the right tack vrith the 
same wind — ^a cross wind' : in other words she bore her 
master equally well whether sailing with a cross wind 
on either tack, or sailing straight before the wind. 

22 — 24 : Of my elucidation of this passage Ellis 
says: ' This seems to give an unnaturally pluperf. sense 
to essefojcta, while it forces &bi and leaves lisque with 
little meaning'. Let us see: first of all the siH has no 
bearing whatever on the general argument: I translated 
iihi * for it' not 'by it', because at the time it struck me 
as an unnecessary hyperbole to say the vows were 
offered by the yacht itself; a far greater hyperbole than 
the ' seque dedicat tibi' of 26. Catullus I grant, tho' 
the usage was very rare in his time, could write $ihi for 
a se\ as 37 13 Pro qua mihi sunt magna bella pugnata: 
but take it either way, it comes to exactly the same 
thing. Then as to the pluperfect, [ maintain that esse 
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fijjcXa is just as much a .pluperf. as a perfect, tut being' 
tbe infiiL of e^Yim as midb as of Bimi\ and, more than 
that, it must be here a fili^rf even if you read ' No- 
uiasimo'; for surely the vows would only have been 
made ' litoralibus deis' while the ship was on the sea in 
danger of shipwreck, not while it was in the Po, Mincio 
and Garda: Yotaque senmti soluunt in litort nautae 
Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. At least I 
assert this to be the natural not the 'Xinnatural' mean- 
ing of Catullus: 10 10 Reepcmdi, id quod erat, nihil 
neque ipsis Nee praetoribus esse nee cohorti : hero too 
e$$t is rat. obL of crcrf, not tBt. Ellis' quotation from 
Seneca gives to 'nouissime* precisely the meaning I 
give to it; and his own explanation of the word is only 
an imperfect reproduction of mine. But I leave u^qut 
•with little meaning': indeed! surely usqut is well said 
of a yacht undertaJcing the long tedious voyage from 
the sea 'even as far as this limpid lake'; or else I can- 
not appreciate the force of words. Let others judge 
how I have answered Ellis' objections: I have now two 
or three more observations to make on our poem. 

2 ait,..celerrimus: 'a not very common attraction' 
Ellis observes. Ovid however is fond of it; I have col- 
lected from him many instances like met. xm 141 quia 
rettulit Aiax Esse louis pronepos: and Catullus was 
not the first who 'ventured on' it: Plant, asin. 634 
Quas hodle adulesoens Diabulus ipsi daturus dixit. 
Ellis might have illustrated too the second form of ' at- 
traction' in the verse: with 'nauium celerrimus' comp. 
Cic. de nat. n 130 Indus uero qui est omnium fluminum 
maximus; Pliny xviii 79 hordeum frugum omnium mol* 
lissimum est; Hor. sat. i 9 4 dulcissime rerum; Ov. her. 
4 125, ars i 213 and met. vin 49 pulcherrime rerum. 
12: ' ^* The yacht gave a: rustluig with the voice of her 
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treenB^ is a combination which would probably have 
been avoided by Virgil : it is on faults of this kind that 
the indifference of Horace for Catullus... was probably 
grounded' Ellis. Cultivated language is made up of 
inconsistent metaphors, which lime has smoothed over. 
Ellis' translation I think caricatures Catullus: Kofuff was 
used by Homer for the foliage of a tree, and to Catullus 
I believe coma had much the same meaning that foliage 
has to us. A poet like him would drink in the myste» 
rious beauty of the wind's rustling through the trees, 
whose leaves were their organ of speech; whose voice 
was this very rustling. If Horace had been able to 
commit ^faults' like this, he would have been a greater 
poet than he ia 27: this verse expressed, not * allu- 
sively' but directly, just the opposite of what Ellis says 
it does: it separates as distinctly as possible the two 
Ibrothers and means 'Castor, gemine frater, et Pollux, 
geraine filter Castoris' : similarly in the prologue of the 
Menaechmus Plautus says of the two brothers : Nunc 
ille gemin\is...uenit cum seruo suo Hunc quaeritatum 
geminum germanum suum. 



6 

Flaui, delicias tuas CatuUo, 
ni sint illepidae atque inelegantes, 
uelles dicere nee tacere posses, 
uerum nescio quid febriculosi 
5 scorti diligis : hoc pudet fateri. 
nam te non uiduas lacere noctes — 
nequiqnam tacitum — cubile clamat 
sertis ao Syrio fragrans oliuo 
puluinusque peraeque et hie et ill^ 
10 attritus tremulique quassa lecti 
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argutatio inambulatioque. 
Maui, stupra uales nihil tacere. 
cnr'i non tarn latem ecfututa pandas, 
nei tu quid facias ineptiarum. 
15 qnare, quidquid habes boni maliqne, 
die nobis, uolo te ac tuos amores 
ad caelum lepido uocare uersu. 

6 noetes — ^Neqaiqiuu» tocftun— «nbile lie imterpunxi, 8 ao Syrio uul(fiK 
asirio V. M Syrio Saekrens, 12 Mani, eiapra vales seriptL Nam iniftia {or 
m itu) pronalei V. Mam ni Atupra ualet SeaUger* K. nil HavpU lam uil 
siupra uales Schwalritu * aliquando\ 

There are several points in this poem which none of 
the commentators, so £Btr as I have seen, has brought 
into view or explained. In the first place it must be 
observed that Catullus pictures himself as peering about 
his friend Flavius* bedroom and addressing him there. 
He notes the bed reeking with unguents, and the worn 
pillows; he it is who rocks the bed and makes it creak 
and dance about. Flavins in vain attempts to conceal 
tlie truth, which all the things about him proclaim with 
a loud voice. 

I now proceed to vss. 6 and 7, which not one of 
the Editors whom I have come across explains in a 
satisfactory manner; but which by a better punctuation, 
unless I am mistaken, I have made quite clear: taciturn 
is not an adjective here, but the passive participle, in 
apposition with the preceding verse. This use of taci- 
tus is quite as classical as the other : the common 
Lexicons give abundant examples, from Cicero, Livy, 
Plautus, Virgil and others: Quis te, magne Cato, taci- 
turn aut te, Cosse, relinquat? 'For that you do not 
pass solitary niglits — a fact vainly concealed by you — 
the bed proclaims, perfumed with garlands and Syrian 
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oil, etc/ I may just observe that * bed', not 'bedcham- 
ber', is the common meaning ofcuhile in Catullus : see 
64 163; 66 21; 68 29. Then in 12 it is clear to me 
that Nam is meaningless, and ihat tialel cannot be 
right; for everything cries out, instead of trying to hide 
what it knows, except Manius himselC We must read 
then uales; and it strikes me that the strangely corrupt 
conunencement of the line is best explained by reading 
Ma7ii for Nam ni (or ini) : thus 29 3 the Mss. have 
Nam murram for Mamurrmii; 28 9 OmMm mi for 
Mefnmi, proper names being a habitual source of cor- 
ruption in Mss« See how in the two parts of 68 the 
xmmes of Manlius and of Allius are variously corrupted. 
Manius Flauius therefore would be the friend's name. 
With ualet £>r ucUes, a usual corruption in Mss. like 
ours, compare 68 2 mittis 0, mittit 6, 10 petis O, pe- 
tit G, 7 4 iacet G, iaces O; 41 8 solet et V for solet es 
(Le« aes), 61 119 taceatis Y for taceat» 64 384 Nereus 
V for Heroum et^ where we see too the conAision so 
extraordinarily common in our Mss. of o and e: thus 
too in 110 7 1 read 'est furis' for the 'efficit' of Mss., 
the sentence demanding an eat. 

12 is tihus an emphatic repetition of 6 foil.: 'no, 
Manius, you cannot at all conceal your amours'. Every- 
thing about you is a tell-tale, nay (13 folL) your own 
haggard appearance. Say out then all you have to 
disclose, that I may wed you and your love to immortal 
verse. 

In 3 the imperfects I think may be defended: I 
do not follow Heinsius and Baehrens in changing them 
into present subjunctives. 7 1 cannot comprehend why 
Editors retain the nequicquam or nequidquam of our 
barbarous Mss. instead of reading nequiqvmh, the sole 
classical form. 8 I keep the vulgate ac Syrio for cLsirio 
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of Msa* and do not with Baehrens read et S., as s for 
^.is a veiy common blunder in our Mss. : 46 3 silesit 
0, 60 ? silla V, 61 139 aimus O, 66 73 diserpent V, 
88 4 sia 0: on the other hand ^ for ^ is just as com- 
mon. I shall have to return to this and similar cor- 
ruptions* In 5 too I prefer hie et tile to hie et illie : Q 
and e must have been almost indistinguishable in our 
Mss. : this I shall recur to again and again. 

10 : I have yet to say a word about quas^a^ which 
I do not change, tho' its precise force is ^ from clear 
and I cannot at all discern the drift of Ellis' explana- 
tion and illustration. Quintilian xn 10 29» speaking of 
the harsh sound of F, says that this harshness of sound 
is ^quassa quodammodo', shattered, broken, when a 
vowel immediately follows, it being much more harsh, 
when it on the other hand precedes and so * frangit ' 
any of the consonants, as in the word ' frangit'. Quin- 
tilian thus shews that quasea can be applied to a sound, 
and has much the same meaning as Jractcu Perhaps 
therefore in Catullus it denotes the broken, unequal 
creaking of the bed, which had become tremulus or 
rickety by the use to whidi it had been put. 

I have not much to remark upon the poems which 
come between 6 and 10. In 8 9, the end of which is 
lost in the Mss., I much prefer Avantius' completion, ' \ 
adopted by most Editors, 

nunc iam ilia non uult, tu quoque, inpoten^, noli 
to Scaliger's, which the latest Editor Baehrens adopts, 
' tu quoque inpoten^ ne sis\ because there seems to me 
to be a manifestly designed paraUelienn in this verse, 
corresponding with the similar one just above: 

ibi ilia multa tum iocosa fiebant, 

quae tu uolebas nee puella nolebat^ 
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y. 14 cum rogaberis nulla : this use of nullus with the 
sense of omnino non, prorsum non, I have illustrated 
in my note on Lucretius i 377 (and ii 53) and com- 
pared with the similar adverbial use of totus and omnis, 
so very common in the best authors. As Cicero and 
Lucretius employ nullus in this way, there can be no 
reason for refusing the same liberty" to Catullus. EUb 
observes that Holtze quotes no instance of this use of 
nuUus with passive verbs. I have quoted 1. 1. from 
Cicero * consilium quod capi nullum potest ', as well as 
this passage of Catullus. There too I have cited Cicero's 
* repudiari se totum putabit ', which has much analogy 
with Catullus' expression. Livy employs ullus in the 
same way : vm 35 4 quae in discrimine fuerunt, an uUa 
post banc diem essent* 

Of the chronolo^cal inferences which Ellis draws 
'from our 9th poem I will speak after I have discussed 
the 10th and 12th. 9 2 : To the illustrations from 
Cicero gi^f/ii by Ellis, which I had myself noted down, 
add Brutus 191 Plato enim mihi instar est centum mi- 
lium. 4 annmque matrem: Mart, xi 28 14 sed quasi 
mater anus ; xni 34 anus coniunx : Plautus has ^ anus 
uxor', 'sacerdos anus', 'mater lena'. 9 os oculosque : 
Cic. phil. vin 20 ante os oculosque legatorum; Aen. viii 
152 ille OS oculosque loquentis cet. ; Ovid Ibis 155 ante 
OS oculosque uolabo : the sound has evidently brought 
the two words thus together. 



10 

Varus me mens ad sues amores 

uisum duxerat e foro otiosum, 

scortillum, ut mihi tunc repente uisum est, 
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non sane illepidiim neque inuenustum. 
$ hue ut uenimus, incidere nobis 

sermones iiarii^ in quibus, quid esset 

iam Bithyxua, quo modo se haberet, 

ecquonam milii profiiiBset aere. 

respond! id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis 
10 nee praetoribus esse nee oohorti. 

our quisquam caput unctius referret ? 

praesertim quibus esset irrumator 

praetor nee &ceret pili eohortem. 

'at eerte tamen' inquiunt, 'quod illic 
15 natum dicitur esse, comparasti 

ad lectioam homines', ego, ut puellae 

unuin me facerem beatiorem, 

' non' inquam ' mihi tarn fuit mali^et 

ut, prouincia quod mala incidisset, 
20 non possem octo homines parare reeto8^ 

at mi nuUus erat neque hie neque illie, 

fraetum qui ueteris pedem grabati 

in collo aibi collocare posset. 

hie ilia, ut decuit cinaediorem, 
25 * quaeso ' inquit ' mihi, mi Catulle, paulum 

istos: commodum enim nolo ad Sarapim 

deferri'* 'mane me' inquio puellae; 

' istud quod modo dixeram me habere, 

fugit me ratio : mens sodalis 
30 Cinna est Gains : is sibi parauit. 

uerum, utrum illius an mei, quid ad me ? 

utor tam bene quam mihi paratis. 

sed tu insuka male et molesta uiuis, 

per quam non licet esse neglegentem'. 

10 oobortL Cor— referret? sicinterptmri, eohori\, Ouc^-nkmi, mUgo. 
97 mane ine U ««mtfrt. rnuae Statitu, mixiime Ptmtanm. mi anime Bergk 
Fsrhaf$ nemiMi S8 pamtie Statim, iHurarim V, uulgQ, 
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There are several points I think it worth while to 
dwell upon in this striking poem, than wni<^ there 
does not exist in the whole compass of Latin literature 
a finer example of terse idiomatic expression, of which 
Catullus and Terence are such consummate masters. 

I will begin with tbs. 5—14. The first lines are 
dear enough : it is only in 9 — 13 that any difficulties 
have been found. These difficulties, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I have removed by a better punctuation, by 
dividing the passage into two distinct sentences, with- 
out departing in one word from the genxune Ms. read* 
ing. For, if we compare G and O, there can be no doubt 
tSiat in 9 negue ipm and in IS nee, and not nony facereti 
are rights I am amazed that none of the ocmimentators 
has made this simple change. Some of them have re- 
sorted to violent alterations of text, others to explana- 
tions which they themselves feel to bp unsatisfactory. 
Thus the lateist Editor Baehrens partly rewrites the 
passage ; while Ellis appends to his first comment : 
' Yet there is something illogical etc/ and goes to an- 
other * conceivable ' one. A full stop and a mark of in- 
terrogation will make the logic run quite smoothly. 

'When we came to Varus' house', says Catullus, 
* various subjects of conversation were started. One of 
them was, how Bithynia was now ofl^ what was its con- 
dition, whether I had made any tnoney out of it I 
told them in reply, what was the simple truth, that 
there was nothing at all for people, or for praetors or 
for praetor's staff'. And here tiie sentence ends, tho' 
all the Editors carry it on with a most perplexing re- 
sult Is it that they have not apprehended the fact^ 
that in an interrogative sentence * cur referret' is the 
right, and the only right, mood and tense for oiatio 
obliqua ? If proof of this be asked, I need only refer to 
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Madvig's 0{)uscala and Girammar. At the r^ how- 
ever of being tedious I will quote the following pas- 
sages from Caesar, as they so precisely illusfcrate the 
turn of our sentence : B. G. i 40 2 Ariodstum ae con- 
sule cupidissime populi Bomani amicitiam appetisse. 
cur hutic tarn temere quisquam ab bfiicio discessurum 
iudicaret ? B. C. i 72 Caesar in earn sp^a uenerat, se 
sine pugna et sine uolnere suoruiii rem conficere posse, 
quod re Irumentaria aduersarios interdusisset. cur 
etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex'suis amitteret ? cur 
uulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites ? cur 
denique fortunam periclitaretur? praesertmi cum non 
asset minus imper^toris consilio superare quam gladio. 
B. G. IV 16 2 responderunt populi Romani imperium 
Rhenum finire. si se inuito Germanos iu Galliam trians- 
ire non aequum existimaret, cur sui quicquam esse 
imperii aut potestatis trans Rhenum postularet ? These 
sentences illustrate Catullus in eveiy point: observe 
the cur in every case introducing the question, with no 
connecting particle, and followed by an imperfect sub- 
junctive ; the qmsquam and qmcqiiam, the praesertim, 
the responderunt. 

* Why should any of us bring home our persons in 
gayer trim, especially when our praetor Was a dirty fel- 
low and cared not for his staff one straw V The plur. 
quibus referring to the indefinite quisquam ia a very 
usual construction : comp. too 102 3 illorum, referring 
back to fido ab amlco, and 111 2 Nuptamm referring 
back to contentam timere. 

On vss. 14 — 20 there is a good note in the Hueti- 
ana (p. 207 — 210 ed. Amst. 1790): Huet anticipates 
what Haupt tells us in the Hermes, and quotes Prbbus 
from the Juvenal schoHa. He remarks too that in the 
Delphin Maniliiis of 1679 he had said what is said five 

f 
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years later in Vossius' Catullus; and obsexyeB that 
these verses/ taken together^ shew Catullus to have 
meant that the * lectica octophorus ' was invented and 
first used in Bithynia. 

14 inquiunt: 'somebody said' Ellis: rather 'say 
they ' L e. Varus and the woman, for we are not to sup- 
pose any one else present. The mistress speaks, and 
Varus by his looks takes part, as it were, in the speech. 
Hius when Francesca has ^one spoken, Paolo standing 
by weeping, Dante says : Queste parole da lor ci fur 
porte. 

17 \m\xm beatiorem : scarcely * a particularly lucky 
fellow ' with Ellis. The more common timi iis, as Ca- 
tullus elsewhere has it, Quis me imo uiuit felicior; Cic. 
epist. vn 16 3 neminem te uno Samarobriuae iuris pe- 
ritiorem esse. When the unus is in the same case as 
the comparative, the object of comparison inust either 
be expressed, as in the passage of Horace which EUis 
quotes, and in Ter. hecyra 861 Vt unus omnium homo 
te uiuat numquam quisquam blandior: comp. too Plant. 
AmpL 1046 Qui me Thebis alter uiuit miderior ?: or be 
understood, as here: beatiorem quam ceteram cohortem, 
as at once follows from what precedes. He had just 
said there was nothing at all for praetox or staff. Now, 
wishing to brag, he says : * to make myself out to the 
lady to be the one man rich or fortunate above all the 
r^t\ facere is used again by Catullus in the same 
sense : 97 9 et se facit esse uenustum. 

24—27: 'Then she like an impudent little minx 
says. Pray, my dear Catullus, lend me them for a little; 
for I want presently to be carried to Sarapis's'. ut 
dec. cin. : Priap. 66 2 ut decet pudicam. I am surprised 
Ellis should feel any doubt of the meaning of ' cinae* 
diorem': Catullus surely points to the impudence of 

M.c. 3 
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the request. As commode nam is impossible b CatuI* 
luSy Hand s commodum efiim, tho' quite uncertain» gives 
a suitable sense and has been generally adopted by'tbe 
later editors. The omission of an imperatiye da or the 
like is idiomatic enough : comp, 55 10 Camerium mihi, 
pessimae puellae ; Mart, re 43 5 Iratam mihi Pontiae 
lagonam, Iratum calieem mihi MetilL Perhaps com- 
mode tnim is nearer the Ma reading, as a and e are so 
often interchanged in our Mss. ; and it would give a suit- 
able sense : *I want to be carried comfortably': comp. 
Cic. ad Att. XVI 6 1 £go adhuc.««magis commode quam 
strenue nauigauL But Doering I see suggests Istoa 
da: modo nam: now before I observed this, I had 
thought of Istos da modo. nam uolo ; because I per- 
ceived that da modo might easily in the Mss. fall into 
the more natural prose arrangement modo da, and this 
get changed bo c&mmod^i ; and because I felt that modo 
would add force both to paulum and da : comp. Plant, 
rud. 1127 Cedo modo mi, uidulum istum: Gc. de orat. 
Ill 196 si in his paulum modo ofiensum est ; epist. i 5 b 
2 si Pompeius paulum modo ostenderit sibi placere; 
Nepos Ham. 1 4 si paulum modo res ossent refectae ; 
SaU. lug. 60 3 ubi hostes paulum modo pugnam remi- 
serant; 93 4 paulum modo prona : Catil. 52 18 si pau- 
lulum modo uos knguere uiderint; Ter. heaut. 316 
Vbi si paululum modo quid te fugeri t. Ellis well de- 
fends the accusative Sarapim. 

27 — 30 : man9 me io surely not admissible in Ca- 
tullus, nor do the words appear to have any satisfactory 
meaning: m>anS inguio is good metre and good sense 
and is adopted by several of the best editors, and so is 
the minime of Pontanus, Lachmann, Haupt and others. 
Again Bergk's mi anime is enticing. But when that 
which follows is kept in view, meminei, which in Catul- 
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lus' Mas. might easily pass into mane me, a and e being 
60 often confused» strikes me as not at all improbabla 
I prefer inquio of the old editors and Baehrens to in- 
quit of most recent editors; for it seems to have aa 
much indirect evidence to its existence as inquii has, 
and is as near to inquid^ as inquii is to inquit ; and 
elsewhere in the poem we have the presentSi inquiwvt, 
inquit, inqvam. 

The following sentence appears to me to be rightly 
understood by none of the commentators. They all 
take quod for the relative, whereas it surely is the con- 
junction. This has led Lachmann, Haupt and others 
to assume a lacuna, and Ellis' explanation is to me very 
imsatisfactory. This peculiar use of the conjunction 
qaod^ to denote the effect rather than the cause, I have 
illustrated at great length in my note on Lucretius 
IV 885 from Cicero, Ovid, Virgil and others. The 
phrase, I have there said, is eDiptical and the ftdl ex- 
pression is seen in CatulL 68 33 Nam quod scriptorum 
non magna est copia apud me. Hoc fit quod Eomae 
uiuimus. So here the full expression would be ' Istud 
quod modo dixeram me habere, hoc factum est quod 
me ratio fugit'. To the very many passages I have 
given in my note on Lucretius I here add the following: 
Phaedr, n 4 8 Nam fodere terrara quod uides cotidie 
Aprum insidiosum, quercum uult euertere; Mart, vm 
21 3 placidi numquid te pigra Bootae Plaustra uehunt, 
lento quod nimis axe uenis?; ib. 82 2 Nos quoque quod 
domino carmina parua damus. Posse deum rebus pariter 
Musisque uacare Scimus, et haec etiam serta placere 
deo. 

With meminei then, the passage is plain enough : 
• Now I bethink myself: when I said just now that I 
had them, I forgot myself for the moment : my dear 
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friend Gains Cinna, he it was who bought them'iistud, 
the thing in question^ the chair and its eight men; just 
like * quod natum' above. Though the general sense of 
the words * meus — ^parauit' is clear enough, their exact 
construction is not so certain: are they to be punctu- 
ated as I have punctuated with most of the editors? or, 
what is perhaps better, are we with Baehrens to put a 
comma after sodalis, and Gaiusl Nay, as Oinna was 
not an uncommon name, it strikes me as not improbable 
that Catullus meant to say: ^meus sodalis Cinna — est 
Gaius — ^is s. p. : 'my friend Cinna*— ^aius I mean (not 
Gnaeus or Lucius) — he it was who bought them': comp. 
Mart. IX 87 3 dicis * modo liberum esse iussi Nastam — 
serudius est mihi patemus— Signa\ One might sug- 
gest the omission of est; but it should be observed that 
throughout this poem we find spondees alone in the 
first foot. With 27 — 29 I would compare the writer 
ad Herenn. n 40, which might perhaps favour my me- 
minei: in mentem mihi si uenisset, Quirites, non com- 
misissem ut in hunc locum res ueniret: nam hoc aut 
hoc fecissem ; sed me turn ratio fugit. 

In v: 32 Ellis tries, in my opmion without success, 
to defend the pararim of Mss. Because the best writers 
often use tcmquam for tamquam si, because some good 
writers, Livy for instance, not unfrequently use uelut 
for uelut si, it by no means follows that tarn bene, quam 
can pass for tarn bene, qvmn si: none of Ellis' examples, 
Latin, Greek or English, helps in the least to prove 
this. But if the omission of si were conceded, can the 
tense be defended ? this has always struck me as deci- 
sive. The poet is surely speaking of a matter past and 
gone: Cinna bought them, I did not; they are his, not 
mine. Surely then you want *quam si mihi parassem', 
not 'pararim': ^Ihave the same use of them as if I had 
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bought them myself. If this be so, Baehrens' ceu for 
qiuim, for other reasons in^tprobable, will not help mat- 
ters. Now Statins' parcUis is not so violent a correction 
as some might at first sight think it to Ibe; for final m 
and 8 are perpetually interchanged in our Mss. evi- 
dently because some original of them all expressed both 
by abbreviations not easy to distinguish. Of this I will 
speak more at length when I come to the 12th poem. 
If paratim then, a non-existent word, were once writ- 
ten, it would pass immediately into ^raWw; for r and 
* were also not easily distinguished in our archetype. 
Of this too I shall have occasion to speak later on: I 
have copied down some thirty cases in which V, or else 
G or O, put r for <, or t for r. 

33 : On this verse I should hardly have thought of 
dwelling, if it had not been for Baehrens' most infeli- 
citous alterations, 'Set tu, mulsa, mala et m. u.*. No 
verse in Catullus less needs correction than this: the 
use of 7waZe= ualde, to denote an aggravation of an evil, 
is well illustrated from Horace by Bentley on od. iii 
14 11, where he reads, perhaps rightly, * male inomina- 
tis\' he cites 'male dispari' and other instances. The 
instance most resembling ours that I can find is TibulL 
(Sulpicia) rv 10 2 ne male inepta cadam. The usage is 
very similar to the often recurring * male aeger', ' male 
(peius, pessime) odi, metuo, timeo, formido, uror, perdo', 
and the like. We might compare with nude insulsusj 
ineptuSy Homer's hva-d/iiiopo^, Empedodes* Svo-oi^X^?» 
Sophocles' Svo-a^Xio?» Svo-aXyjyro?, and the like. I be- 
lieve Martial had this line in his mind, when he wrote 
(xn 55 1) Gratis qui dare uos iubet puellae, Insulsissi- 
mus improbissimusque est, where the two superlatives 
are synonjrmous with the two adjectives of C^^tullus 
strengthened by male. At the same time I take it that 
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the poet intended his reader to infer that these words 
were spoken, not to the girVs face, but like a stage 
aside, as Catullus was turning away from them. The 
rudeness would otherwise be in glaring contrast to the 
polite tone of the rest of the poem. Such asides are 
common alike in the ancient and modem drama : Tri- 
nummus 40 Yxor, nenerare ut nobis haec habitatio 
Bona fioista felix fortunataque euenat — ^Teque ut quam 
primum possim uideam emortuam. 

When I have first discussed some points in the 12th 
poem, I will say a few words about the date of C. Mem- 
miW propraetorship, words which I should have deemed 
altogether superfluous, if Ellis had not broached and 
developed what appears to me to be a singular paradox 
on the subject. 



^2 



Marrucine Asini, mana sinistra 

non belle uteris in ioco atque uino : 

toUis lintea neglegentiorum. 

hoc salsiun esse putas ? fugit te, inepte : . 
5 quamuis sordida res et inuenusta est. 

non credis mihi? crede PoUioni 

firatri, qui tua furta uel talento 

mutari uelit: est enim leporum 

disertus puer ac fisu^etiarum. 
10 quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 

expecta aut mihi linteum remitte; 

quod me non mouet aestimatione, 

uerum est mnemosynum mei sodalis. 

jaam sudaria Saetaba ex Hiberis 
15 miserunt mihi muneri FabuUus 
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et Veranius : haec amem necesse est 
ut Yeraniolum meam et Fabullnm. 

9 Diiartni uem compt. Di«8«rtiu 0. Diffortni PaaeraHui^ Vouiw, 
JSaekrtm, perhof DnconinxD. 

This Asinlus, brother of the'£stmous C. Asinius Pol- 
Ho Cn. fiL, is mentioned nowhere except in this poem of 
Catullu& He was probably a man of little worth, and 
may have soon disappeared from a world which he did 
not greatly adorn. Ellis calls him 'Asinius Polio, 
an elder brother of the fiiend of Horace and Virgil'. 
Though there is no direct evidence to the point> I am 
disposed to think he was the elder of the two ; but I 
feel sure his cognomen was not PoUio. I rest my argu- 
ment on the fcdlowing grounds. 

The family belonged to Teste, the capital of the 
MarrucinL It was plebeian and like so many other 
plebeian families, such as the Memmii and the Antonii, 
appears to have had no cognomen. Gnaeus Asinius, 
&.ther of the two in question, had left his native place 
and come to settle in Bonle. Wishing, we may pre- 
sume, to do at Rome as the Romans did, he called one 
son C. Asinius PoUio. Whence this surname was derived, 
is altc^ether unknown. Had this been his eldest son, 
he would doubtless in compliance with the usual fashion 
have given him his own praenomen Gnaeus, and not 
Gains. I infer therefore that the other was the elder 
and was named Cn. Asinius. Bui not Pollio; else 
Catullus would not in v. 6 have said 'crede Pollioni 
fratri', in order to distinguish the two. It was very 
usual at this period for the same family to use different 
cognomina : thus the father of Catullus' friend C. Li- 
cinius Calvus was named C. Licinius Macer. T believe 
therefore that we have here the youth's actual name. 
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and that the father called him On. Asinios Marrucinus 
in order to perpetuate the metnoiy o£ their native 
country, as this son may have been bom before the 
father had migrated from Teate to Rome. The very 
common cognomina Marsus, Sabinus, Latinus/ Gallus, 
Afer, Hispanus and so many others doubtless had a 
similar origin. The history of Pollio's &inilyi which 
ends with his grandsons, would illustrate and confirm 
what has been said He called his eldest son 0. Asinius 
Grallus Saloninus, giving him his own praenomen, but 
not his cognomen, and naming him Gallus, because he 
was bom in Gallia Cisalpina; Saloninus to commemorate 
his own chief exploit, the capture of Salonae. This ill- 
fii,ted son had five sons of his own, and gave a different 
cognomen to each: see Drumann ii p. 1. The eldest 
was'^O. Asinius Saloninus and had his father's prae- 
nomen; the next was Asinius Gallus; the third C. 
Asinius Pollio ; the fourth M« Asinius Agrippa, so called 
after his grandfather M. Agrippa; the fifth was Asinius 
Celer. AU this will confirm I believe what I have in- 
ferred about On, Asinius Marracinus: the name of Pollio 
it will be seen recurs once only. 

7 is I think quite correct: tho' the expression is 
unusual, the sense seems clear : * Who would gladly have 
your thefts redeemed even at the cost of a talent*, 
would gladly give so muqh that your thefts had never 
been committed. The common meaning of 'res aere 
mutatur' is 'a thing is sold for so much money*. But 
in certain writers the sense is occasionally just the op« 
posite: *The thing is bought for so mudi money'. Thus 
Hor. sat. ii 7 109 'puer uuam Furtiua mutat strigili' 
means * the lad gives a scraper for a bunch of grapes ' : 
tho^ elsewhere he has 'nee Otia diuitiis Arabum 
Uberrima muto' with the opposite and more usual oon- 
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strnction. Sallust Jug. 38 10 quae quamquam graiiia 
et flagitii plena erant, tamen, quia mortis metu muta- 
bantur, sicuti re^ lubuerat pax conuenit : by accepting 
tkese conditions they were freed from the fear of death : 
the more common construction would be * his rebus 
mortis metus mutabatur*. Id. orat. Philip. 7 quorum 
nexho diurna mercede uitam mutauerit : * none of whom 
would give up his daily pay to save his life': more 
usually 'nemo diumam mercedem uita mutauerit'. Some 
editors^ to get this construction, insert non after nemo 
without necessity. The construction in Catullus re- 
sembled those just quoted* 

9 * Disertus ' must I think be corrupt: the genitives 
cannot without an epithet be genitives of quality ; nor 
do I see how they can be governed by 'disertus' : Ellis 
cites no parallel case whatever. 'Diflfertus', tho* it 
might possibly enough govern a genitive, I do not like, 
as it seems elsewhere to have a bad sense, 'crammed 
full of. To one who examines the Mss. of Catullus 
my ' Ducentum ' will not appear so harsh a change. I 
have spoken above at 10 30 on the frequency with 
which our Mss. interchange final m and s on account 
of some compendium not easy to distinguish : indeed 
« for m is more common than m for ^ : 5 13 tantus for 
tantum; 64 126 triates for tristem; 384 Nereus for 
Heroum ; 49 7 patronus 0, patronum G ; 55 1 molestus 
e$ Y for molestum est : therefore I incline to keep in 39 9 
the old correction monendtcs es for monendum est, 
and not to read te est or est te with the later editors. 
From the unmeaning diicerUtis it would be an easy step 
to disefi'tus : I might give fifty instances of c and s con- 
fused in V, or else in G or : dissidium for discidium; 
disserpunt for discerpunt ; iUos for iUoc, quisquam for 
quicquam ; pectus for pestis ; scis for sis ; simus for sci- 
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fnu8 eta etc and so with n and r : nide, msi for ride^ 



n 



rm, ttwfe/r for uenter; heme (f here) for 5en^; iuuerit 
G» inuenit O ; ab rupto G, abin uupto ; extemata O, 
extenuata G; etc. 

I am indaced to think of 'ducentum' chiefly be- 
cause it seems likely that Horace, od. iv 1 15 Kt cen- 
tum puer artium, had our verse in his mind. He uses 
naturally in an ode the more stately 'centiun' for an 
indefinitely large number, whereas Catullus would em- 
ploy the ducenti of common life, which we find no 
fewer than five times in Horace's satires. ' Ducentum' 
may be either the gen. plural, which occurs also in Varro ; 
or else the indeclinable ducentum, which is found in Lu- 
eilius more than once and elsewhere. The trecentos of 
v. 10 is to my mind rather in its favour than against it. 

In V. 14 there can be no question that the old 
correction ' ex Hiberis ' for * exhibere * is true ; but I 
would remark, as an interesting confirmation of this, 
that Catullus' great admirer Martial twice, iv 55 8 and 
x 65 3, ends a hendecasyllable in the same way with 
the words 'ex Hiberis'. 5 quamuis sordida cet.: Ca- 
tullus himself once again has quamuis in this sense : 
103 2 esto quamuis saeuus et indomitus. 

From the joint testimony of Tacitus (dial 34) and 
of Jerome, that is of Suetonius, we may assume that 
PoUio was bom in 76 B. c. It is strange that scholars 
like Lachmann and Haupt should have taken no account 
of this well-attested date, when they fixed 7G for the 
year of Catullus' birth. Catullus could not have spoken 
of Pollio in the way he does, if their ages were the same. 
The poet must havo been a grown up man when he 
thus wiote of Pdllio. Ellis draws attention to this point 
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in p. XLVi of his commentary. I had argued this ques- 
tion in a letter now before me which I wrote to Pro- 
fessor Sellar more than a year before the appearance of 
Ellis' volume, having indeed noted it down many years 
ago : I advert to this fact solely for the confirmation 
thus afforded by two independent testimonies in a case 
in which scholars like Lachmann and Haupt ar# con- 
cerned. 

Schwabe (p. 300) assigns this and the following poem 
to about 60 B.C. on grounds probable enough. PoUio 
would be then about 16, and we cannot I should say 
think of him as younger than 16 or 17^ : the Paulus 
Maximus whom Horace terms * centum puer artium' 
must have been quite 20, the age too of Marcellus 
whom Virgil calls both ' puer ' and * iuuenis '• Horace 
and Virgil however, when they so wrote, were much 
older men than Catullus. But with the Eomans 'puer' 
and 'iuuenis' were both of them very elastic terms, 
like the French * garden'. 

From the manner in which Catullus in several poems 
speaks of Veranius and Fabullus, it is clear that they 
were intimate associates of one another and dear friends 
of hia They were young men, probably of equestrian 
rank, belonging either to equestrian or senatorian fami- 
liea One would infer from 9 4 that the father of 
Veranius was already dead. What they were about 
during their joint sojourn in Spain Catullus does not 
tell us. They may have been on the staff of a provin- 
cial governor, or they may have been engaged in one 
or other of the many lucrative employments of which 
the Equites had the monopoly in the provinces, among 

1 This by the way ia another indioation that AsiniuB Mamxeinns was the 
elder brother, as he would not, if he were the yoan|(er, liave been allowed at so 
tender an a^e to frequent the parties of grown men. 
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the wealthiest of which in this age were the Spains. 
There was so little opening at this time in Rome itself 
for needy men of family — and it would seem from what 
Catullus says in the 47th poem that these youths were 
needy — ^that they flocked to the provinces, and to Spain 
as much as any, since it was hoth wealthy and easily 
reocAed from Rome. A few years after this, in B.o. 57, 
at the very same time that Catullus was with his pro- 
praetor Memmius in Bithynia, they were again together 
on the staff of L. Piso Caesoninus proconsul of Mace* 
donia, so well known to us by the embittered invective 
of Cicero. 

At least I had believed that Schwabe had trium- 
phantly demonstrated that this Piso and no other could 
be the one in question, so precisely do times and cir- 
cumstances fit together, so exactly do the few lines in 
which Catullus depicts him agree with the more ela- 
borate portrait which Cicero draws. But Ellis has 
broached a novel theoiy, which is one of the oddest 
instances I know of straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel ; a theory which carries havock into many of 
the facts and dates in Catullus' life which Schwabe has 
established and to which Ellis himself apparently gives 
credit. T shall here be brief, as I feel certain that Ellis 
will not find one scholar to back him up in his argu- 
ment His sole difficulty in accepting Schwabe s state- 
ment arises from the &ct that Yeranius and FabuUus 
woidd in that case have made two journeys together ; 
to my mind the simplest thing in the world. He argues 
therefore for the following combination. There was 
a Gnaeus Piso, an accomplice of Catiline, whom the 
senate, to rid themselves of a very dangerous man, 
sent out to Hispania Citerior in 65 with the unusual 
title of Quaestor pro Praetore. He was murdered there 
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by his native escort before the summer of 64^. This 
man Schwabe just mentions» to point out that he could 
not be the Piso in question. But Ellis maintains on the 
contrary that Veranius and Fabullus went with him as 
members of his cohort. Yes, but they were with their 
Piso at the same time that Catullus was in Bithynia 
with his praetor Memmius^. And as Memmius was 
Praetor in 58, he must have gone to his province as 
Propraetor in 57, at the time Piso Gaesoninus went 
as Proconsul to Macedonia. No, Ellis argues, at the 
same time that On. Piso was specially sent by the 
senate as Quaestor pro Praetore, Memmius may have 
been sent with the same extraordinary title to Bithynia. 
But it was a most unusual thing for the senate or people 
to send any one out with this exceptional title. The 
strange case of Cato who was dispatched to Cyprus 
in 58 through Qodiua' intrigues, and the earlier one of 
Lentulus Marcellinus commissioned to settle the aflfairs 
of the Cyrenaica, are the only two instances besides 
that of Cn. Piso which Marquardt (Handb. 2* ed. i p. 
390) can cite during the existence of the Republia 
Why th^i should Memmius be selected for such a dis- 
tinction ? why, if he had been so selected, should we 
never hear of it ? how could such an appointment be 
made at the very time when Pompey was exercising 
supreme power over all the East by virtue of the Mani- 
lian law? 

But Ellis (p. l) has another hypothesis at com- 
mand : * Or again he may have been appointed directly 
by Pompeius, as Marius left his quaestor SulJa "pro 
praetore" (lug. 103), aa Trebonius', etc. But in the 

1 See Mommsen in Hermes i p. 47. 

* 0. Memmiai L. f. Gakria had no oogcomen; yet Ellis persists in calling 
bim Q. Memmiaa Gemellns. Again C. not G. U tlie symbol of Gains, as Cn. is 
ofGnaens. , - 
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three instances mentioned here by Ellis, as well as in 
that of Albinus (Sail. lug. 36) who goes off to Borne 

* Aulo fratre in castris pro praetore relicto\ the gover- 
nor or general having died in office or being called awaj 
by a sudden emergency, by the necessity of the case 
his quaestor for the time being takes his place. But 
this cannot apply to Memmius; for Catullus (28 7) dis- 
tinctly states that he went out in his suita from Rome: 

* qui meum secutus Praetorem* : $ecutus, like the prose 
prosecutus^ has this meaning r Mart. VH 45 5 ' Huna ts 
per Siculas secutus undaa.' is the same as ib. 44 5 *• Ae- 
quora per Scyllae magnus comes epulis isti, QdE modo 
nolueras consulis ire comes'. And it would have been 
absiurd for Catullus to assail as he does a mere subordi- 
nate, and not their common chief Pompeius, on whom 
the blame would rest, if blame there was. 

But if we adopt Ellis' theory, what results do we 
obtain ? The PoUio of our poem would be a child of 
eleven or twelve years of age, to whom such an appeal 
as Catullus here makes could not possibly be addressed. 
But, more than this, the whole fabric which Schwabe 
has built up with so much pains and learning, is shaken 
to its foundations, in portions of it too which Ellis 
appears to accept. In his later volume, tho' he had 
doubted it in his earlier, he admits the theory, which 
I too firmly believe in, that Lesbia is the notorious 
Olodia. One of the main props of this theory is the 
assumption that the fierce invectives, launched at Rufus 
for pretending to be the poet's intimate friend aad then 
robbing him of what was dearer to him than life, must 
have reference to the intrigue of M. Caelius Rufus with 
Clodia 59 and 58 n^c. about which CScero in his speech 
for Caelius gives us such copious information* In 59 
therefore and perhaps later Catullus, tho' he had lost 
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his esteem for Lesbia, wa3 still inflamed with the full 
fervour of his consuming passion. Turn now to the 
65th and to both parts of the 68th poem. In these 
we find Catullus bitterly lamenting the recent death 
of his brother; and from both divisions of 68 we learn 
that he had npt yet lost his passion for Lesbia, tho* he 
was fully aware of her inconstancy to him. Some time, 
probably a year or two, after this, either on his way 
to Bithynia, as Ellis argues ; or on his return from it, 
as Schwabe holds — and 1 am disposed to agree with 
the latter, because, as I obsei-ved above, I believe that 
Gatidlus went from Rome to Bithynia in the praetor's 
suites— the poet stopped at Bhoeteum to perform the 
last oflSces for his dead brother. Before his journey to 
Bithynia he had utterly renounced Leebia as a common 
harlot and streetwalker: Nunc in quadriuiis et an- 
giportis cet. If therefore he went to his province at 
the beginning of 65, he mast have assailed his dearest 
friend with insult and outrage for robbing him of his 
life's happiness at least six years after the time when 
he had finally cast her off as an abandoned strumpet. 

I will say no more on these questions, as I regret 
the length to which my remarks have already run ; bi^t 
I oould not make my meaning clear in fewer words. 

Of the six poems between the 12th cmd the 22nd X 
have not much to say. The industry of the latest editor 
Ellis has anticipated me in piost of the illustrations 
which I had jotted down, especially from the old scenic 
writers, frx>m Cicero and Martial. 

13 14 Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum : with 
reference to Ellis* note I would observe that this ad- 
verbial use of totum, which belongs equally to te and 
nasvm, 'to make you wholly* 'nothing but' 'nose*, is 
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exceedingly common in Latin. Above at 8 14 rogaberis 
nulla I have referred to my note on Lucr. i 377 where 
I hiBtve given abundant examples. I might give here 
as many more ; such as Cic. (Caelius) epist. vni 8 10 
Curio se contra eum totum parat; ix 16 8 n6qUe est 
quod in promulside spei ponas aliquid, quam totam 
sustuli ; XI 29 2 totum te ad amicitiam meam contu- 
listi; XVI 12 6 ut... totum te susciperet et tueretur; 
ad Q.fr. u 10 (12) 3 multa dixi in ignobilem regem 
quibus totus est ezplosus. quo genere commotus, ut 
dixi, Appius totum me amplexatur..«sed ille scripsit ad 
Balbum fasciculum ilium... totum sibi aqua madidum 
redditum esse ; Suet. Caes. 46 uillam.*.quia non tota 
ad animum ei responderat, totam diruisse: very like 
Catullus is Martial xii 84 3 Talis eras, mode tonse 
Pelbps, positisque nitebaa Crinibus, ut totum sponsa 
uideret ebur. 



14 12—20 

Di magni, horribUem et sacrum libellum, 
quem tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum ^ 
misti, continuo ut die periret 

1 5 Satumalibus optimo dierum 1 

non non hoc tibi, salse, sic'abibit: 
nam, si luxerit^ ad libraiiorum 
curram scrinia, Caesios, Aquinos, 
Suffenimi omnia colligam uenena, 

20 ac te his suppliciis remunerabor. 

14 continuo can only have the sense it so oilen has 
in the old idiomatic writers : ' at once without an in*- 
terval, straight on end*: Cic. Verr. iv 48 ille continuo 
ut uldit non dubitauit illud...tollere. Calvus sent it 
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on tEe morning of the Saturnalia, to poison at once tihe 
poet's happiness. With the apposition comp., besides 
the excellent illustration quoted by Ellis, Livy xxx 
39 8 Cerealia ludos dictator et magister equitum ex 
senatus consulto fecerunt; and VirgU's 'aras Eoce duas 
tibi, Daphni, duas ^Itaria Phoebo^ with the position 
of the words Mart x 30 1 temperatae dulce Formiae 
litus, and Virgil's 'Vina nouum fundam calathis Ariusia 
nectar*. 16 salse seems right; not faUe, as Baehrens 
reads : Hor. sat. i 9 65 male salsus Ridens dissimulare. 
In 19 both rhythm and sense in my judgment daew 
Sujffenum to be the gen, plur, and not the sing, as EHifl 
now takes it to be with some other editors. 

17 2 inepta : Cicero again and again in his Orator 
opposes aptus to solutus, diffluens, etc, : 228 quod multo 
maiorem habent apta uim quam soluta; 233 uidesne 
u€...ad nihilum omnia recidant, cum sint ex aptid dis^ 
soluta... Efficitur aptum illud, quod fuerit antea difflu- 
ens ac solutum. As then in the de orat. i 17 he defines 
ineptug as one who is not aptus y cannot inepta in Ca- 
tullus be non apta L e. dissoluta, soluta ? 

21 mens stupor : Petron, 62 homo mens coepit ad 
Stellas facere...iaeebat miles mens in lecto tamquam 
bonis ; 63 baro autem noster : with this we may comp. 
13 6 uenuste noster, tho' that is friendly banter. 

21 1 Aureli, pater esuritionum : A curious expres- 
sion ; but I would refer to Mart, xn 53 6 which is just 
as singular and obscure : Sed causa, ut memoras et ipse 
iactas, Dirae filius es rapacitatLg. Ecquid tu fatuos ni- 
desque quaeris, Uludas quibus auferasque mentem ? 
Huic semper uitio pater fuisti 7 nam insidias mihi 
instruentem Tangam te prior : Tho* the two words for 
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a well'known reason might easily be confused in Mss. 
and tiio' ' struere insidiaa * is the more usual phrase, yet 
I would not with Ribbeck and Baehrens read here stru-- 
tntem : all the editors leave untouched in Llvy vi 23 
6 quern insidiis instruendis locum? xxm 35 14 et 
inter id instruendae firaudi intentior. 

9 atque id si faceres satur, tacerem : 
nunc ipsnm id doleo quod esurire 
me me puer et sitire discet. 

Of the corrupt Me me of v, 11 many corrections ha^e 
been made. Both the MeUitus of Ellis and the Tend- 
lus of Baehrens seem to me improbable, first for diplo- 
matic reasons, next because to my mind they strike a 
false chord, not in unison with the rest of the poem. 
Keeping in view 9 id si faceres satur, tacerem : 1 think 
' A te mei puer* would be a correction simple in itself 
and excellently suited to the context : so 77 3 md V. 



22 

Sufienus iste, Vare, quern probe nosti, 
}K)mo est uenustus et dicax et urbanus 
idemque longe plurimos &cit uersus. 
puto esse ego iUi milia aut decern aut plura 
5 perscripta, nee sic ut fit in palimpeesto 
relata: cartae regime, noiii libri^ 
noui umbilici, lora rubra^ membranae. 
dcrecta plumbo et pumice omnia aequata 
haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 
10 Suffenus imus caprimulgus aut fossor 
rursus uidetur: tantum abhorret ac mutat. 
hoc quid putemus esse? qui modo scurra 
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aut siquid hac re tersius uidebatur^ 

idem in£i<^to est infacetior rare, 
13 simul poemata attigit; nequo idem umquam 

aeque est beatus ac poema cum scribit : 

tarn gaudei in se tamque se ipse miratur. 

nimirum idem omnes fallimur, neque est quisquam 

quern non in aliqua re uidere Saffenum 
20 possiB: 8UUS caique attributus est error, 

sed non uidemus, manticae quod in tergo est 

5 pftlimpeestofl BaehrenM» palimpsestam Beinnas. palimptesion Laekwumn» 
7 m«mbraiiAO. inwDbrftDA all edUon who join it yHth what foliow$. 18 tornus 
teripii, iiistiug T. triUus tHi^o. 

Besides reprinting below what I had written in the 
Journal of Philology on v. 13, I have to discuss some 
other points, which seem to me not unimportant, in 
tliis very bright and witty poem. . 3 : Mart, x 76 6 
cuius unum est, Sed magnum uitium, quod est poeta. 
4 Baehrens reads * ad decern ' ; but * aut — aut ' »aut — 
aut etiam: so G8 131 Aut nihil aut paulos»aut certe 
paulo : comp. with our paasage Cio. phil, 18 2 si aut 
ciuis aut homo habendua We have the fiill form in 
Cia Verr. rv 1 4 homines qui aut non minoris aut etiam 
pluris emerint; Ov. her. 14 41 Aut sic aut etiam tre- 
mui magis, and oA«n. 5 in palimpsesto Relata : this 
can scarcely be Latin : in the passage, which Ellis s^ter 
Hand cites from Cicero, no editor I think would retain 
* in codice ' with ' in codices ' and * in codicem ' almost 
in the same sentence. Baehrens' pcUimpseatos is perhaps 
to be preferred to the singular. Relaia seems genuine ; 
else ' in palimpsesto Artata ' would not be a harsh cor- 
rection : 25 1 1 insula V for iniista ; * T et i et L hand 
raro permutantur * Baehrens p. xuv. Mart. I 2 3 Hos 
eme, quos artat breuibus membrana tabellis ; xii 5 1 

4—2 
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Longior undecimi nobis decimique libelli Artatus labor 
est ; xiv 190 Peliibus eziguis artatur Liuius ingens. 

6 Everything is on the grandest scale, reams of 
royal papyrus, new uolumina or rolls made up from this 
papyrus : see Ellis. 7, when a single roll is in ques- 
tion» umbilieus in the sing, is used to denote the wooden 
cylinder with projecting bosses; or umbilici in the plur. 
to signify the ornamental bosses at each end. As several 
rolls are spoken of here, it is uncertain which of the 
two meanings the word has. The meaning of Mora 
rubra' is not clear: with EUis I should have taken 
them to be some sort of fastening for Hie uahimenz 
Marquardt v pt 2, p. 396^ says they are the index 
attached to the roll : Et cocco rubeat superbus index. 
Then membi^anae are the parchment wrappers, one for 
eadi of the libri or uolumina, coloured generally with 
purple, sonfetimes with sa&on: besides the passages 
cited by Ellis see the locus classicus at the beginning 
of the Tristia : 5 Nee te purpureo uelent uaccinia fuco ; 
Mart. I 117 16 purpuraque cultum. Martial had this 
line and its rhythm in his mind when he wrote i 66 11 
Nee umbilicis cultus atque membrana : he has the sin- 
gula because he is speaking of a single roll : Catullus 
has the plural because he is speaking of more than one. 
In neither is there any epithet, as the wrapper was 
imderstood to be ornamental in itself. 

But now I come to the point, on account of which 
I have dwelt at such length on this locus classicus for 
the history of an ancient book. To my abiding amaee- 
ment every editor from the poet's fellow townsman, old 
Auantius of Verona, in January 1502 down to the very 
latest brings hopeless confusion into our passage by 
changing the m^mhranae of Mss. to membrana and join- 
ing the word on with what foUowa Let us see : Ellis 
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in his copious commentary takes memhrana to be the 
wrapper of the roll ; and it can of course have no other 
moaning ; for in Catullus' days the Bomans used only 
papyrus, never parchment, for a regular liber or tLolvr- 
men. Books made up like ours and written on parch- 
ment seem to have come into use about Martial's time; 
and even if they had been known to Catullus, to take 
the word here in this sense would make nonsense of 
the context. Now, that plurnbo denotes the small round 
plate of lead which, instead of pencil or stylus, the 
ancients employed with a regula to rule straight lines 
along the page, we all know : see Bich s. v. and Beck- 
man whom he cites. Ellis quotes nine passages from 
the Greek anthology to illustrate the word and con- 
cludes that *Derecta plumbo ' is a condensed expression 
for ^plumbo notata lineis ductis ad regulam\ But 
not one syllable does he say as to the purpose or the 
meaning of scoring over these purple or saffix>n-coloured 
wrappers with 'lineis ductis ad regulam*; nor do I 
believe any explanation can be given. 

Well, and what then are the 'pumice omnia ae- 
quata'? omnia must include all the objects mentioned 
in 6 and 7. Thus Suffenus, after getting his bright- 
painted bosses, his scarlet larcL, his purple wrappers, 
must have employed his pui^ice it would appear to 
scrub them dean of all their ornament, in this shewing 
himself indeed ' infaceto infacetior rure'. 

Tho' Auantius, Guarinus, Statins, Muretus, Scali- 
ger, Graeuius, Vossius, Doeringius» Silligius, Laxjhman- 
nus, Hauptius, Bossbachius, Sdiwabius, Muellerus, El- 
lisius, Baehrensius, are there to check my presumption, 
I feel no doubt that v. 8 is to be joined with what 
follows : ' When you read these thousands of verses, 
kept so straight by the lead and evened all with 
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pumice, yon fine and well-bred gentleman 8uffemii5 
turns out a common hind or ditcher'. If the arrange- 
ment of the sentence be called in question, I would refer 
to my note cm Lucr. v 780 where I have given 5 like 
passages from him: take rv 430 Tecta solo iungens 
atque omnia dertera laeuis Donee in obscurum coni 
conduxit acumen: take too Cat. 66 65 Virginis et 
saeui contingens namque leonis. 

8 pumice om. aeq.: the precise import of these 
words may be questioned; but in all the Latin passages 
which Ellis cites hei*e, and in 1 2 'pumice expolitum*, 
he has mistaken the meaning.. In these, as well as in 
Ov. trist, II 1 13 Quod neque sum cedro flauus neo 
pumice leuis ; Mart, i 66 10 pumicata fronte si quis es 
sMidumi 117 16 Basiun pumice, there is no reference 
whate^wr to preparing the papyrus for writing. They 
one and all mean that after the uolumen was completed 
and rolled up, both ends of the closed roll were 
smoothed and polished with pumice: Ovid's 'geminai) 
poliantur pumice froutes" 'daews this clearly ; but iBO do 
the other passages, tho* iwsfc so directly, as in most of 
them it accompanies their receiving their purple cover. 
In our passage the words I think mean that after t]ie 
verses had been all fairly written out on their ruled 
lines, the pumice was applied to remove all inequalities 
in the writing, all blots, portions of ill made letters 
and the like. For we must remember that in ancient 
writing the pen used was coarse and thick, the letters 
were large and irregidar compared with our print For 
the contrary case of blots being left from neglect comp. 
Prop. V 3 3 Siqua tamen tibi lecturo pars oblita deritj 
Haec erit ^ L'\crimis facta htura meis j Ov. her. Ill 
Siqua tameii caecis errabunt scripta lituris, Oblitus a 
dominae caede libellus erit; trist i 1 13 Neue lituiu- 
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rum pudeat eet; in 1 15 Littera suffuiKus quod Labet 
maculosa lituras, Laesit opus lacrimis ipse poeta suum, 
Suffenus would not neglect his blots. 

It can hardly I think refer to the previous smooth- 
ing of the papyrus, by which the letters would lie more 
smoothly on the surface. Ellis says ' the inequalities 
of surface produced by the fibres of the papyrus were 
removed by pumice stone'. This may have been so, 
the' he gives no authority for his statement, his cita* 
tions, as I have said, referring to something totally 
different. Pumice was applied indeed in subsequent 
ages to prepare parchment for writing, as I find in a 
passage of Hildebert of Tours, the reference to which 
I have got from the English Cyclopaedia : sermo xv 
coL 733 ed. 1708 'Scitis quid scriptor solet facere; 
prime cum rasorio pergamenum purgare de {nnguedine 
et sordes magnas auferre; deinde cum ptmiice pilos 
et nemos onmino abstergere. quod si non faceret, 
littera imposita nee ualeret nee diu durare posset» 
postea regulam apponit cet/. 

Ab so much has been written at various times on 
the Ancient Book and as the above passage is a ^ locus 
claBBicus' on the subject and as the alteration^ first 
made by Auantius and adopted after him by every 
editor down to the present day, has introduced no 
small amount of confusion into the questi<m, I have not 
hesitated to discuss tiie matt w with some, the' I hope 
not unreasonable, prolixity^ I shall be surprised and 
mortified if I be thought not to have establidiied the 
main points of my ailment : I have external Ms^ aur 
thority^I believe I have also in^^ic truth and reason, 
on my mde. I will add a few more remarks, which 
may be looked on as eupplemc^ntary to Ellis' copipgs 
commentary. 
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9 cum l^as tu : this use of the 2nd pers. sing, 
potent, is so common and has been illustrated by me 
elsewhere at such length, that I will just cite here, 
merely because he chances to use the same word, Mart. 
II 27 Laudantem Solium cenae cum retia tendit Accipe, 
slue l^as sine patronus agas. 10 unus caprimulgus: 
this use of uniAS, taken it would seem from the conver- 
sational idiom of common life and so dbaracteristical of 
the manner of OatulluS; has been illustrated so copi- 
ously by. Holtzis I p. 412, Wagner auluL 563 and 
others, that, tho' I have collected examples from authors 
of various ages, I will quote only one passage from the 
antiquarian Amobius, because when he wrote it he 
may have had our passage in his thoughts, and because 
t want to bring him forward again in support of a read- 
ing in the next poem: Adu. nat. iv 35 in bubuld unius 
amplexuuL 

11 tantum abhorret ac mutat : 'so imlike himself, 
so altered is he* Ellis, who then gives many illustra- 
tions of this very common intransitive sense of mutat, 
and I could add many more. But he does not supply 
a single example oi ahharret for abhorret a 8e\ and 
this needed illustration mudi more than mutat did ; 
and I am imable to offer any, tho* this would aeaoa to 
be the meaning called for. Comparing Cic. de orat. n 
85 sin plane abhorrebit et erit absurdus; and Livy xxx 
44 6 qui tamen [risus] nequaquam adeo est intempes- 
tiuus, quam uestrae istae absurdae atque abhorrentes 
lacrimae sunt : I would ask whether, as in those two 
passages, so here too abhorret may not be synonymous 
with absurd'^ est. 13 tersius : I r^rint below my 
former paper in favour of tersius (or, tertius), which I 
feel little doubt is what the poet wrote. Baehrens has 
adopted the same reading : Ellis does not condescend 
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to notice it, but sticks to the old correction tritiics, tho' 
he brings nothing in support of it but the 'tritae 
aures*, i^hich I tried to shew "was nothing to the point. 
14 rure, 12 modo scurra, 2 urbanus : Plaiit. most. 15 
Tu uirbanus uero scurra^ delidae popli, Bus mihi tu 
obiectas ? 21 manticae quod in tergo est : ' the half of 
the wallet which is on his back' : livy in 14 3 iuniores, 
id maxime quod Caesonis sodalium fiiit; xxi 52 2 quod 
inter Trebiam Padumque agri est; xxn 4 1 quod agri 
est inter Cortonam urbem Trasumennumque lacum; 
XXX 20 5 quod roboris in exercitu erat; Aen. ix 274 
campi quod rex habet ipse Latinus ; Lucr. iv 372 quod 
liquimus eius; Ter, heaut. 1048 quod dotis dixi. 



[Beprinted from the Jimmalot Philology^ toL 5 p. 805] 

{22 12 and 13 

Scxtrra has the same meanuig here which it has in 
Plautus: a townbred fine gentleman^ the opposite of 
one brought up in the infdcetxim rus : ' Urbani assidui 
cives quos scurras uocant'; *Tu urbanus uero scurra, 
deliciae popli, Rus mihi tu obiectas\ The 'homo ue- 
nustus et dicax et urbanus' of v. 2, and the 'bellus ille 
et urbaDus' of 9 are expressions synonymous with 
scurra : [Cic. pro Quinct. 11 nam neque parum facetus 
scurra Sex. Naeuius neque inhumanus praeco est um- 
quam existimatus :...Iibertate usus est quo impunius 
dicax esset]. Compare too Pliny epist. iv 25 3, who 
is imitatmg Catullus, though the scurrUiter there has 
at the same time the bad sense which it afterwards 
acquired : quid hunc putamus domi facere, qui in tanta 
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re tarn serio tempore tarn scurriliter ludat, qui denique 
in senatu dicax et urbanos est ? It is plain from the 
whole context that the tristius of manuscripts in our 
passage is quite out of place, and nearly all critics and 
editors have adapted Pontanus' conjecture tritius. But 
tritius seems to me hardly more appropriate than tris- 
titis : at first sight the ' tritae aures' of Cicero might 
appear somewhat in point ; but that only means 'ears 
much practised* on some subject. The mnirra is the 
very opposite of what is trite and commonplace. The 
latest editor Mueller is not satisfied with tritius, and 
reads scititis. 

There is a word which seems to me exactly suited 
to the context and, when rightly explained, as near 
perhaps to the manuscript reading as trititis. Lexicons 
quote from Quintilian 'iudidum acre tersumque*; 'ele- 
giae tersus atque elegans auctor'; and the like from 
him and others. He uses too the comparative: 'multum 
eo est tersior ac purus magis Horatius^ Nonius quotes 
Varro and Cato for the older form tertus. Thus Lucre* 
tins has fiUus for Jixus^ and arttis^farttis, sartuB, tortus 
always retained the t. Catullus then wrote, I believe, 
tertiuSj and s was written over the t to exf^n the 

meaning : thus tertius would readily pass into tristius. 



23 7—11 

Nee mirum: bene nam ualetis omnes, 
pulcre concoquitis, mhil timetis, 
non incendia, non graues ruinas, 
non furta impia, non doles ueneni, 
n<m casus alios periculorum. 

10 furta JTcuipt facta V. 
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This poem, of which I have quoted 5 out of 27 lines, 
tho' its subjoct leaves no room for the highest qnaliti es 
of Catullus' poetry, is a most finished and witty speci- 
men of light and airy banter, of easy yet vigorous ver- 
sification. This Furius and Aurelius, the companion 
with whom he is joined ii\ the llth and 16th poems, 
are among the most enigmatical of all the associates 
whom Catullus commemorates. They would appear to 
have been needy men, more or less parasites and de- 
pendents of Catullus among others, yet at the same 
time with some pretensions to fashion and breeding: in 
the next poem Furius is called a *bel]u3 homo' or fine 
gentleman. Why were they selected in the memora- 
ble llth poem to carry the poet's last message to Les- 
bia? was it because that poem, probably one of his latest 
and written with direct reference to the 51st, perhaps 
his very earliest, was designed in this point too to 
stand in glaring contrast with the other? were Furius 
then and Aurelius to carry the llth poem to Lesbia, 
because M. TuUius Cicero had carried to her the 51st ? 

I am somewhat surprised, and an accomplished 
scholar has Ukewise expressed to me his surprise^ at 
the interpretation which Ellis has put on this 23rd 
poem« *The attack' he says 'is unusually fierce even 
firom CatuUufi and we may doubt whether the object of 
its un^)aiing sateaemi ever forgave the injury'. ' Even 
to one fiuniliar with Catullus' habit of assaulting his 
most intimate friends most violently, and who had him«> 
self experienced something of this scurrility in 16, the 
perscoialities of 23 must have seemed to go beyond the 
licence naturally conceded to poets; they could not be 
treated as merely jocose'. Elsewhere, p. 376, he places 
this poem among the three or four coarsest of all that 
Catullus has written. I regard it in a mueh more in- 
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nocuous light : I can fancy Furius taking it philosophi- 
cally enough and being more than consoled by a dinner 
or a sum of money much smaller than he asks for at the 
end of our poem. However, as I have said, he is to me 
an enigmatical personage, and many people no doubt 
would find the poet's bamter offensive enougL 

To come now to the verses which I have quoted 
above : in 10 Haupt • s ^t^ria seems to me a certain cor- 
rection, just as in 68 140 I take the generally accepted 
furta to be a certain correction of the yocfa of V: see 
Haupt quaest. Cat. p. 9 — 12, who well supports his 
emendation. But I would likewise call in the antiqua- 
rian Amobius iv 28 praeceUere in furtorum dolis: these 
words may very well be a reminiscence of * Non furta 
impia, non doles ueneni\ as his 'imius bubulci' a few 
qhapters later may recall the ' unus caprimulgus' of the 
preceding poem. Why should not this constant imi- 
tator of Lucretius occasionally have the contemporary 
Catullus in his thoughts? Tc^e too Seneca Agam. 673 
(708) Non quae tectis Bistonis ales Beaidens summis 
impia diri Furta mariti garrula deflet: the fact that 
Seneca here is on quite another topic rather strengthens 
the supposition that he had Catullus' ^ furta impia' in his 
mind, the more so that just before he may have been 
thinking of some other verses of Catullus^ 65 12 — 14, 
as well as of Virgil ; and most certainly a few lines be- 
low 'fluctu leuiter plangente sonent', he had in his 
thoughts Cat. 64 273 leuiterque sonant plangore ca- 
chinni, confirming and Baehrens against nearly all 
recent editors. 

11 casus alios periculorum: besides Cicero quoted 
by Doering, comp. Cic. epist. V 16 5 casum incommo- 
dorum tuorum ; bell. Alex. 7 1 ut ad extremum casum 
periculi onmes deducti uiderentur ; bell GalL viii 34 1 
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similem casum obsessionis; Suet. Claud. 25 ad arceudos 
incendiorum casus. In the last line ' sat es beatus' is 
surely a certain correction for 'satis beatus' of Mss. : 
Ellis should not in bis first volume bave adopted 
Bergk's 'beatu's*: tbis arcbaic elision of the vowel in es 
and est together with that of * in the preceding word 
was unknown to Cicero and Lucretius even^ who yet 
elide the final s so much more freely than Catullus 
does. I much doubt whether even Lucilius admitted 
such a licence. 



fBeprinted from the Journal oi Philology, yoL 5 p. 306] 

25 4—7 

Idemque Thalle turbida rapacior procella, 

cum diua mulier arios {or aries, or aues) ostendit osci- 

tanteSy 
remitte pallium milu meum, quod inuolasti, 
sudariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos. 

The second line m this extract is one of the most 
desperate in Catullus : fifty conjectures have been made 
by critics and editors, old and recent ; not one of which 
I believe has found much acceptance. All the explana- 
tions of diua for instance strike me as thoroughly \m- 
satisfactory. Though I do not think that the conjecture 
I am going to oflFer is likely to be received with more 
approbation than former ones, I yet venture to give it, 
in the hope that it may perhaps present the question 
in a new light. This then is what I propose : 

Conclaue com uicarios ostendit oscitantes. 

What suggested the reading to my mind was first the 
very common substitution in manuscripts of d for cl as 
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in Catullus 7 5 otOj dum for oraclum ; 68 43 sedis for 
sdeclis ; and next the frequency with which our arche- 
type confuses a and co ; many instances of which con- 
fusion I have given in p. 23 of the third number of our 
joumaL Thxis condaueco might pass into coTidaua, com 
diua; and then muiccmos into mulierarios or some- 
thing else that looked like Latin. 

Conclaue was a room that could be locked up, if ne- 
cessary, and might be used for a storeroom, a bedroom, 
a diningroom, or the like. The uicarii, who are often 
spoken of by writers and in inscriptions, were the slaves 
of slaved and were employed in any menial capacity. 
Probably then at some feast these uicani would have 
charge of such articles as are mentioned here, and when 
they were off their guard, Thallus would take the oppor- 
tunity of pouncing upon the things in question. It has 
always seemed to me more probable that they should 
be stolen in such a way as this, than taken from the 
person of thoir owner. 



On the above verse more conjectures appear to have 
been made tlian on any other line in Catullus : Schwabe 
records eleven, which exhibit the most astonishing di- 
versity of meaniog and language. Ellis and liaehrens 
add to the number. By the way I do not know whether 
Ellis can support his gauias : my feeling and im{)res- 
sion are certainly for gilidas ; but as I have no evidence 
one way or the other, I will not ai^ue the question. 
I have ventured to reprint what I wrote some years 
ago ; because it strikes out u new sease and situation, 
different from those given by any of the other multitu- 
dinous conjectures. But I feel now, as indeed I felt at 
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the time, that my reading is far too venturesome, espe- 
cially in tampering with the genaine-looking -Cum 
dina'. It seems clear from ihe Fasti Maffeiani, Dec. 21, 
C L Jm I p. 307 and the Fasti Praenestini, Dec. 21, 
with Mommeen's supplements, C. I. L. i p. 319, that 
the mysterious Angerona, with mouth closed and sealed, 
who knew and must not reveal the hidden name of 
Kome, might be called I}iua : comp^ with this Pliny in 
65 non alienum uidetur inserere hoc loco exemplum 
religionia antiquae, ob hoc maxime silentium institutae, 
namque diua A.ngerona, cui sacrificatur a. d, Xii kal. Ian., 
ore obligate obsignatoque simulacrum habet : comp. too 
Macrob. sat. i 10 7 and lanus' note. Adhering there- 
fore to the general sense of what I have proposed above, 
I would suggest 

Cum Diua mi [or, iam] uicarios ostendit oscitantes. 

But when O and G are examined, it would appear 
that aiHes is the oldest form of the corruption, and that 
au€5, cdios, atios are rudo attempts to correct. I ansume 
then that (except osiendet for ostendit) the words mulier 
aries alone call for emendation, and I still believe that 
the oscitancy of servants and not of guests is referred 
to, as all the property stolen is Catullus' own. No one 
seems to have thought of the goddess Murcia, and yet 
she would be in point : August, ciu. dei iv 16 doam 
Murciam quae praeter modum non moueret ac faceret 
hominem, ut ait Pomponius, muicidura, id est nimis 
desidlosum et inactuosum. I donfc know what might 
be thoujght of the following attempt : 

Cum diua Murcia atrieis ostendit oscitantes. 

Comp. too Arnob. iv 9 quis [praesidem] sognium 
Murcidam : so the sole codex : Murciam Sabaeus. In 
Catullus atrieis is a very simple correction for aries: 
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I have observed alreeuly on 10 32 with what exceeding 
frequency his Mss. confuse r and t : let me here men- 
tion, as most in point, 36 12 uriosq; utriosq; G, 
with 'al uriosq;' written above; 14 18 Curram. Cura 

Cur tam G ; 66 4 certis G ceteris ; 63 27 Attis. 
atris V; 12 1 Mamicine. Matrucine V: e« for ew I 
need not illustrate. From whatever part of the house 
Thallus stole th€«e things, whether it were the dining- 
room or another chamber or the Atrium itself, he would 
have to pass thro' this Atrium to get to the door, and 
in it servants would naturally be posted to observe 
what was doing. 

As our passage is so notorious a Catullian crux, 

1 will not hesitate to quote nearly the whole of Martial 
vm 59. The epigram is upon a thievish guest, and 
Martial could hardly fail, when writing on a similar 
subject, to remember one whom he loved so dearly and 
knew so well as Catullus. 

Aspicis hunc uno contentum lumine... 
5 hunc tu conuiuam cautus seruare memento : 

tunc furit atque oculo luscus utroque uidet. 
pocula soUiciti perdunt ligulasque ministri 

et latet in tepido plurima mappa sinu. 
lapsa nee a cubito subducere pallia nescit 
10 et tectus laenis saepe duabus abit. 
nee dormitantem uemam fraudare lucema 

erubuit fallax, ardeat ilia licet 
si nihil inuasit, puerum tunc arte dolosa 

circuit et soleas surripit ipse suaa 

If our poem was in Martial's thoughts when he 
wrote this epigram, we might fancy from v. 9 that he 
supposed the palliitm to have been stolen from Catullus' 
person. But then v. 1 1 might well be a reference to 
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some such reading as I have given to Catullus. What 
the 'catagraphi Thyni* were I have not the least 
notion; but the poem seems to imply that all the 
articles were stolen at the same time, and it is not likely 
that they were all taken from Catullus' person or even 
from the dining-room. I cannot help feeling that the 
' Si nihil inuasit ' of v. 13 is a reminiscence of our * quod 
inuolasti', the force of the two expressions is so similar. 
If the * oscitantes ' be the guests, one might suggest 
* Murcia ebrios* : ebrios first becoming eurios. 

12 minuta : a popular homely word, like so many 
others found in Catullus. Besides Cicero's * minuta naui* 
gia', I have noted down from Plautus ' curculiunculos 
minutes', Terence 'pisciculoe minutes', Vitruuius 'mi- 
nutum theatrum' : in the Bellum Africae and the Bel* 
lum Hisp., both written in a very plebeian style, I 
have found 6 or 7 instances of * minutus ' or * minu- 
tatim'. The latter Virgil admits once in imitation of 
Lucretius; but very many writers reject the word 
entirely. If the examples too which are given in the 
lexicons be examined, it will be found I think that the 
writers employ a homely plebeian style ; or else Cicero, 
like Catullus, ia either adopting the popular style, as 
in his letters to Atticus, or is using the word in a 
disparaging contemptuous sense. Hence, as in so many 
analogous cases, hellits and pulcher for instance, while 
parous has disappeared, we find minuto, menu, etc. 
in the different Bomance languages. 

26 

1 The uestra of and nostra of G leave us un- 
certain which reading was in V. Baehrens follows O ; 
Ellis argues for no8t7'a; while Schwabe, tho' unac- 

H.C. 5 
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qualnted with 0, prefers to take nostra even on con- 
jecture. Furius is so shadowy a personage and I am 
so unable to decide how much or how little truth there 
may be in Catullus' banter, that I feel reluctant to pro« 
nounce a decided opinion one way or the other. But 
on the whole my feeling is for tiestfxt, as I think that 
Catullus, tho' he would readily jest with a dear friend 
like FabuUus on his own poverty (as in 13 8), would be 
more likely to jeer at a butt like Furius for his lack of 
means (as he does in 23), than to expose )m own. 
Catullus' contemporary Furius Bibaculus^ a poet too of 
the same school, who elsewhere laughs at the famous 
grammarian Valerius Cato for his abject poverty, writes 
a poem on Cato's mortgaged Tusculan villa, which de- 
pends, like our poem, wholly on a pun for its point : 

Catonis mode, Galle, Tusculanum 
tota creditor urbe uenditabat. 
mirati sumus unicum magistrum, 
summum grammaticum, optimum poetam, 
omnes soluere posse quaestiones, 
unum deficere expedire somen, 
en cor Zenodoti, en iecur Cratetisf 

Whether we read uestra or nostrd, our poem has pro- 
bably some reference to tl\e request of Furius referred 
to in 23 26. 



27 3 and 4 

Yt lex Postumiae iubet magistiae 
ebrioso acino ebriosioris. 

In 4 O and G have ehrioae: the letters o and e are 
00 often interchanged in our Mss. that in Y or some 
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predecessor of V they must have been almost indistin- 
guishable. I have collected 50 instances and more of 
this confusion : not seldom^ as we shall see, rightly 
offers e where G perversely has o; from which it would 
follow that in V the two letters must dften have been 
diflfcult to distinguish- I have touched upon this aU 
ready at 6 9 ; and I shall have to reour to it again and 
ag^n. 

That, as G and indicate, Catullus wrote * Ebrioso 
acino* I have little doubt. Gelliiis vi 20 6 haa a curious 
comment on this line. The Mss. of Grellius are very 
corrupt there ; but Haupt (Ind. lect- aest. 1 857: opusc. 
ii p. 121) proves clearly that GelJius meant to say the 
genuine reading in Catullus was * Ebria acina', with a 
pleasing hiatus of the two a* 8 ; tho* some assigned to 
Catullus ' Ebriosa acina', others * Ebrioso acino\ But, 
while Baehrens accepts * Ebria acina' as the genuine 
reading, Haupt rejects it as a vain fancy of Gellius and 
reads with most of the Editors ' Ebriosa acina\ I doubt 
the existence of acina at all, and unhesitatingly follow 
the lead of our Mss. in the persuasion that Gellius is 
pursuing a mere chimerical crotchet with no more foun* 
dation for it in fact than for what he says of Virgil just 
before. I do not therefore look upon this verse as giv- 
ing any indication that the text of Catullus, as found 
in our Mss., had been designedly tampered with in or 
before or after the time of GelUus : Gellius knew of the 
reading 'Ebrioso' aa well as of 'Ebria*. Again in 37 
18 I accept without demur the 'Cuniculosae' of V, in 
the belief that Priscian who twice quotes that verse, 
wrote down, through some odd negligence or hallucina- 
tion, ' Celtiberosae Celtiberiae', and then in one of the 
two passages copied down what he had written in the 
other* 

6—2 
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29 

Ifleprint^d from ibe Jounud of Flulologj, vol. 2 p. 3— S4] 

My present design is to examine at length and 

dissect a single poem of Catullus, the 29th9 from a wish 
to abate some shameful scandals which have attached 
themselves to the fame of the greatest of the Romans, 
and at the same time to try to rescue from obloquy a 
humbler man, who yet appears to have been a most 
e£Bcient servant to two of the first generals in history : 
perhaps also to mitigate our censure of Catullus himself 
who has propagated these scandals, by shewing that 
what looks like foul insult is three parts of it meant 
only in jest. 

But first a word or two about the name and, what 
is of more importance for our immediate p\irpose, the 
date of the poet. The unadulterated testimony of ma- 
nuscripts calls him merely Catullus Veronensis, but we 
know from Suetonius and others that his gentile name 
was Valerius. Though there has been more doubt 
about his praenomen, I thought that Schwabe had set- 
tled the question; but I see that Ellis regards it as still 
open. Jerome, copying Suetonius' words, names him 
Gaius Valerius Catullus, the word Gains being written 
at full length, so as to preclude all possible error in the 
case of a writer whose Msa are so very valuable and so 
independent as those of Jerome: a scarcely less weighty 
authority than Suetonius, Apuleius terms him in his 
Apologia C. Catullus: what is there to set against such 
overwhelming testimony ? And yet Scaliger, Lachmann, 
Haupt, Moramsen and other distinguished scholars de- 
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cide for Quintus, mainly on the authority of a passage 
of Pliny, xxxvn 6 § 81. But tixexe the best Mss. and 
the latest editor have Catullus, not Q. Catulltes ; and 
the Q. I wager will never appear in any future critical 
edition. In the other four places where he mentions 
the poet, Pliny calls him simply Catullus. But the 
important^, though very late codex D designates him 
as Q. Catullus, and a few other less important Mss. 
have the Q. ; but clearly D and the rest have taken 
this Q. from Pliny who was a most popular author 
when they were written ; and the Q. got into the in- 
ferior codices of Pliny from a common confusion with 
Q. Catidus so often mentioned by him. As then 
Catullus was not at the same time both Caius and 
Quintus, Scaliger's conjecture of Quinte for qui te in 67 
12 can have no weight whatever against the convincing 
evidence of Suetonius and Apuleius, though it has been 
adopted by Lachmann, Haupt, Ellis and others : the 
poet always calls himself simply Catullus. 

His age has to be decided by the testimony of Je- 
rome, corrected by that offered by his own poems. 
Intense personal feeling, the odi or amo of the moment, 
characterises so many of Catullus* finest poems,- that ' 
dates are of the greatest importance for rightly appre- 
hending his meaning and allusions, much more so indeed 
than in the case of Horace's more artificial muse. Je- 
rome under the year corresponding to B.C. 87 records « 
his birth: * Gains Valeriys Catullus scribtor lyricua Ve- 
ronae nascitur ' : imder that answering to B.C. 57 he says 
'Catullus XXX aetatis anno Romae moritur'. Here I 
have little doubt that he has accurately taken down ^ 
Suetonius' words in respect of the place of birth and 

> [Wiih my preteiU; knowledge, I Bhonld pal «worthleee* in the pkoe of 
'ixnportoni'.] 
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death and of the poet s age when he died But, as so 
often hs^pens with him, he has blundered somewhat in 
transferring to his oomplicated era the consulships by 
which Suetonius would hare dated; for it is certain 
that many of the poems, and among them the one we 
are about to consider, were written after b.c. 57« Lach-» 
mann hit upon an escape from the difficulty which once 
approved itself to many : in 52 3 we have * Per consu- 
latum peierat Yatinius': now Yatinius was consul for a 
£3w days at the end of B.a 47 ; and hence Lachmann 
infers that Catullus at all events was then living. He 
supposes therefore that Jerome has confounded the 
On. Octavius who was consul in 87 with one of the 
same name who was consul in 76; and that Catullus 
T^as bom in 76 and died in 46. This ia ingenious, but 
hardly can be true. Schwabe, following in the track of 
more than one scholar, has shewn that it is by no 
means necessary to assume that Catullus saw Yatinius 
consul. He has cited more than one most striking pas- 
sage from CScero to prove that this creature of Caesar 
and Pompey, marked out by ihem for future office, was 
in the habit of boasting of his consulship to come, as 
early as B«a 56 or even 62: Catullus therefore in the 
line quoted need only mean that Yatinius used to say, 
^ as I hope to be consul, I swear it is so'; and the verse 
thus carries with it &r more point. Again 76 is too 
late a date for his birth : it is plain that as early as 62, 
when he would thus be only 14 years old, he had be- 
come entangled with Lesbia, who was no other than 
the fermidable Clodia, the Clytemnestra quadrantaria, 
the Medea of the Palatine^. When the reference to 

1 [Thin date is disproved ^te as deeisiyely hj IS 9, where PoUio^ who wae 
horn in that very year or at the latest in 75« is tpokaa of as a jm«r: see my 
remarks oo that puem.] 
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Yatiiiiiis has been explained as above» we find that 
several of his most personal poems allude to events 
which took place in 55 and 54 : this will be seen more 
in detail when we come to consider our 29th poem: 
but the latest event which can be dated is the refer- 
ence to his friend Oalvus' famous denunciation of Vati- 
nius which, took place in August of 54. As iiie years 
then which immkliately followed were full of moment* 
ous events which must have stirred the feelings of 
Catullus to their inmost depths, we can scarcely con- 
ceive him as writing after this period. We may well 
suppose then that towards the end of 54» feelii^ the 
approach of early death which his poems seem more 
than once to anticipate» he collect^ and published 
them with the dedication to Cornelius Nepos*^. 

In a Grei&wald index Scholarum published some 
months ago and transmitted to me by the courtesy of 
the writer, Mr F. Buecheler tries to prove, p. 15 — 17, 
that the two Ciceros had the poems of Catullus in 
their hands before Jime of this year 54 and that CatuU 
lus must therefore refer to some earlier speech of Calvus 
against Yatinius. Cicero ad Q. fratrem n 15 4 has 
these words 'tu, quemadmodum me censes oportere 
esse..., ita et essu et £i>re auricula infima scito moUio* 
rem': this, Buecheler says, is an allusion to the 25th 
poem of Catullus 'Thalle mollior...uel imula auriciUa'. 
I am disposed to think both Cicero and Catullus are 
alluding to some common proverbial expression, as I 
have pointed out in my Lucretius that Cicero, who so 
often speaks of older poets Greek and Latin, never 

> [I Aow MO lluii tii6 <llbelliis\ wMeh Oatnlliii dediMtod and prMenied to 
Nepof, oftD hardly hare oontained the whole or anj thing like the whole of his 
«Uant poems: see Bllis' notes on the Ist poem and Bruner^s esei^ to whieh he 
lefsrs. Bat when that poem was written, and what poems were sent with it, I 
am q^ute unable to deeide.] 
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quotes any contemporary verses except his own, never 
mentions the name of Catullus, and speaks of CalvuB 
only as an orator, not as a poet. But granting that 
Cicero does allude here to Catullus, this will tell us 
nothing as to the time when he published his 'liber': 
it is plain from the dedication to Nppos, from such 
pieces as the 54th which refers to the publication of 
the 29th, from the very nature of the case, that Catul- 
lus must have given xnajxy of his occasional pieces to 
the world at the time they were written and that 
Cicero may have had in his hands the piece in question 
years before the whole collection was made publia For 
what I now proceed to state will prove that the body 
of poems we now have could not have been completed 
very much before the end of 54 : I have shewn in my 
note to Lucretius iii 57 how often Catullus has imi- 
tated him in one section of his longest work, the mar-? 
riage of Peleus and Thetis. Now the De Rwrun Natura 
was not published before the commencement of 54; and 
Catullus must have studied it before he wrote the long 
episode of Theseus and Ariadne which, as I there ob- 
serve, though beautiful in itself, singularly interrupts 
the thread of the narrative. Being then formally a fol- 
lower of the Alexandrines, though so widely differing 
from them in genius, he must have thought his varied 
collection would be imperfect without an epyllion. He 
therefore wrote or completed, and inserted in the mid- 
dle of his book this brilliant and exquisite, but unequal 
and ill-proportioned poem^. A generation had yet to 
pass, before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while 
he had already produced glyconics, phalaecians and 

^ [I now see that this 25th poem may have been published in an earlier 
«libellos', perhaps in that which he sent to Nepos, and that the epyllion inay 
not bare appeared till after his death.] 
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iambics, each 'one entire and perfect chrysolite', *can- 
ningest patterns' of excellence, such as Latium never 
saw before or after, Alcaens, Sappho and the rest then 
and only then having met their match. 

If therefore he died in 54 at the age of 30, he wa,8 
probably bom in 84, the year of Cinna's 4th consulship, 
Jwome as Qchwabe suggests having confounded it with 
87, when Cinna was first consul: for him a very pro- 
bable error. But Schwabe prefers to take 87 as the 
year of his birth and to make him 33 years old at the 
time of his death. The other alternative I much pre- 
fer, as it appears to me to fulfil every requisite con^ 
dition of the problem : he evidently died in youth : 
' Obuius huic uenias, hedera iuuenalia cinctus Tempera 
cum Caluo, docte CatuUe, tuo\ He would thus be 
about 22, when he first met his fate in the ox-eyed 
Lesbia or dodia, the fiowns of Cicero and Atticus. 
She was some ten years older ; but her Jimo-like beauty 
would then be in its prime; and those terrible lenocinia 
needed time for their ftdl development ; for she was a 
Juno to whom Aphrodite had lent her own cestus : h/ff 
CPt /to/ <f>ik6T7f^, h^ S* liupo^y iv S* oapurrv^ Udp^HurL^, Tfr 
licXc^e poov irvKa vep ^pweovnov. If such allurements 
made captive in a moment the Olympian himself, how 
were they to be resisted by a youth of twenty-two, 
that youth a poet, that poet Catullus? 'Haec bona 
non prin^ tribuit natura iuuentae, Quae cito post sep- 
tem lustra uenire sclent^ says the teacher of the art of 
love; and Lesbia was then in her seventh lustrum. 
She was a fearful woman, but she has also been fear- 
fully outraged and maligned. Seldom can an unfortu- 
nate lady have had the luck to incur the burning hatred 
of two such masters of sarcasm as Cicero and Catullus. 
She destroyed the luckless poet ; yet we owe her some 
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gratitude ; for she gave us one of the great lyric poets 
of the world. 

But at present I will dwell no longer on these mat- 
ters : I will come at once to my more special subject, 
the 29th poem^ of which I have so much to say that I 
shall probably tire out my readers' patience. And first 
I will print the piece at length, leaving the words 
spaced in the only four places where there is any doUbt 
as to the reading: these I will discuss as I come to 
them in my dissection of the poem. 

Quis hoc potest uidere, quis potest pati, 
nisi impudicus et uorax et aieo, 
Mamurram habere quod comata Grallia 
habebat cum te et ultima Britamiiia? 
6 cinaede Romule, haec uidebis et feres?* 
et iUe nunc superbus et superfluous 
perambulabit omnium cubilia, 
ut albulus Columbus aut ydoneus? 
cinaede Romule, haec uidebis et feres? 

10 es impudicus et uorax at aleo. 
eone nomine, imperator unice, 
fuisti in ultima occidentis insula, 
ut ista uostra defututa mentuk 
ducenties comesset aut trecenties? 

15 quid est alid sinistra Uberalitas? 

parum expatrauit an parum heUuatus est f 
patema prima lancinata sunt bona: 
secunda praeda Pontica: inde tertia 
Hibera, quam scit amnis aurifer Tagtis. 

20 hunc Galliae timet et Britanniae 

[lnantiot, followed by Statiiui and most of ihe older «ditors, ard retmtly 
by I»' MueUar and Baehrens, liave added here v. If), Bs impudicus c «t. : this 
ropedt ^ ^^^^ greatly to tbo symmetry of the poem titdiiB prolmhl;^ i^if] 
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quid liiine xoalum fouetis ? aut quid hie poteat 
niai uncta deuomre patrimania? 
60Q6 nomine urbis opulentisaime 
sooer geneique, perdidistis omnia 1 

But before I b^n to examine more minutely the 
poam itself, I must firom love of Caesar and indeed of 
Gatullus himself endeavour to shew that in their days, 
and indeed long before and after, the most offensive 
and indecMit personalities meant something very dif- 
ferent from what they would mean in the present day. 
Had it not been so, civilised society could hardly have 
gcme on in ancient Greece and Borne during their most 
brilliant and energetic times, or in the Middle Ages 
down indeed to a quite recent period. Just think, to 
take two conspicuous and widely distant examples, of 
the appalling personalities of Aristophanes and Dante t 
Public opinion cmved for and found such vents for the 
relief of its pent up fedings towards the great ones 
of the earth, wheUier demagogues, popes or kings. 
Coupled with ^s love of personality there was a ten- 
dency, which to us seems strange and almost incompre- 
hensible, towards outrageous indecency and buffoonery. 
There was more in this than can be explained on any 
ordinary prindples of human conduct. When in old 
Greece the cM^estic beauty of epe poetry came into 
being together with the erotic licence of lyric, eleg^ 
and iambic poetry ; when side by dde with the august 
solemnity of tragedy was seen the old comedy rioting 
in a libwty which turned into ridicule gods and men 
alike, the belief <jearly was that gods and men alike 
dreaded Nemesis and wished by such sacrifices of dig- 
nity to appease that awful power. We must give a 
amilar interpretation to the scenes witnessed in the 
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cathiedrals of CSinstendam.dui^g tihicM^ ages ^en men 
Had faith, if they ever had it» and yet at stated seasons 
of the year parodies went on, thci most blasphemous 
and obsoene, of all thsA was held most sacred. Appa- 
rently from long use and wont this curious love of in- 
decency continued till quite recent times to infest the 
light literature of jest books and the embittered po- 
lemics of angry adversaries. In the middle of last cen- 
tury Voltaire's calumnies upon Fredmd^ of IVussia are 
quite as revolting to our sense as those of Catullus 
against Caesar, or Calvus and Clodius against Pompey^ 
and they were meant too. more in earnest 

In ancient Italy the union of indecency with bitter 
personality was very rife, the latter being fostered as 
in Greece by the fierce struggles of party in the free 
communities, the former by curious religious supersti- 
tion. As in Greece and throughout the East, so in 
Italy the evil eye, the &scinqm, was believed to have 
an extraordinary influence, and this influence it was 
thought oould best be averted by obscene symbols and 
obscene verses: thus 'fascinum' became a synonyme 
for 'ueretrum'. The evil eye was most efficacious 
where human happiness appeeu:^ to. be greatest: in 
three cases therefore it was especially guarded against^ 
in the case of children, of a marriage, and of a triumph 
when man was supposed to stand on the highest pin- 
nacle of glory and felicity. Therefore, as Varro tells us 
in the de ling. Lat. vn 97, puerulis turpicula res in 
coUo quaedam suspenditur^ ne quid obsit ; and there i^ 
a striking passage in Pliny XXVin 4 § 39 quamquam 
illos [infantes] religione tut^tur eit &scinus, imperato» 
rum quoqiie, non solum in&ntium eustos, qui detis inter 
sacra Romana a Yestalibus colitur et currus triumphan- 
tium,. sub his pendens, defendit medicus inuidiae, iubet- 
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que eosdem respicere slmilis medicina linguae, ut sit 
exorata a tei^o Fortuna glariae carnifex. A similar 
protection against Fortune, the executioner of glory 
and happiness, was afforded firom the earliest iimes by 
the Fescennine songs, connected in meaning and origin 
with this fascinum : the indec^it ridicule thrown thereby 
on the great or the fortunate was believed to turn aside 
the evil eye. While patrimi and matrimi were ad- 
dressing the gods in pure and lofty strains, with regard 
to other religious solemnities we have Ovid in the fasti 
III 675 saying, Nunc mihi cur cantent superest obscena 
puellae Dicere: nam coeunt certaque probra canunt; 
and 695 Inde ioci ueteres obscenaque dicta canuntur, 
£t iuuat banc magno uerba dedisse deo^. In marriage 
as might be expected the evil eye was greatly dreaded; 
and therefore the fescennine verses were a vital part of 
the ceremony, as important as the invocation of Hymen 
Hymenaeua Look at the long episode of the ' fescen- 
nina iocatio' which comes in the midst of the epithala- 
mium, and mars so rudely to our feeling the exquisite 
grace and delicacy of Catullus* 61st poem. It is strange 
but true that this address to the 'concubinus' was 
meant as a compliment to the beautiful Aurunculeia 
and the highborn and accomplished Torquatus : it was 
not meant to be taken seriously, but was only a sacri- 
fice to Fortime the camifex. If this be doubted, I 
would appeal to Seneca's Medea 107 folL where the 
chorus, celebrating lason's marriage with Creusa, says 
^Concesso, iuuenes, ludite iurgio....Bara est in dominos 
iusta licentia. . . .Festa dicax fundat conuicia fescenninus : 
Soluat turba iocos. tacitis eat ilia tenebris, Siqua pe- 
regrine nubit fugitiua marito': meaner mortals like the 

> [On obsoenity in feastg of Liber, to ayari *(Mcinatio', oomp. Angosi. do. 
dei vii 21.] 
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runaway Medea may marry in quiet ; but a Creuss or 
an Aurunculeia has a claim to be honoured in being 
thus degraded by the fescennine licence. When Cato 
and Marcia married for the second time amid the gloom 
of civil war, after the death of Hortensius to whom she 
had been made over, Lucan mentions among the signs 
of mourning that ' Non soliti lusere sales, nee more Sa- 
bino Excepit tristis conuicia festa maritus'. But on 
their first marriage doubtless the fescennina iocatio had 
sounded as loudly as H3rmen Hymenaee in honour of 
the then youthful Cato* 

The car of the conqueror could not escape, and we 
know from Livy and others that on every triumph the 
victorious conamander was followed by his legions sing- 
ing ridiculous fescennine verses. The greater he was 
and the more adored by his soldiers, the greater would 
be the sacrifice demanded by Fortuna and the more 
ribald the fun in honour of their much-loved general, 
Caesar, as we shall see, has suffered grievously by this ; 
he has suffered also as well as his successor in another 
way. During their reigns the licence of invective was 
quite unrestrained, as we may learn from the well- 
kuown speech of Cremutius Cordus in Tacitus : ' sed 
ipse diuus lulius, ipse diuus Aiigustus et tulere i»ta et 
reliquere*: but the consequence he draws was hardly 
true in the case of Julius. Tiberius however in old 
age, wearied with the burden of redressing the world 
and driven wild by the treachery of his most ti-usted 
friends, resolved to put a stop to this limitless ^ sc^nda- 
lum magnatum'. Though its open display was thus 
checked, it went on in secret with more rancour than 
ever. He himself has bitterly paid for this; and so has 
Julius, as in the days of Suetonius and Dion Cassius 
people had forgotten that in his time the abuse meant 
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little or nothing; and these two writers have taken lite- 
rally, what soldiers said in boisteroiis good-humour, or 
Catullus and the like from temporary pique or some 
equally frivolous motive^. 

But with the cessation of virulent personalities the 
custom of writing light licentious verses did not come 
to an end : Catullus had said in thorough good faith 
* Nam castum esse dccet pium poetam Ipsum, uersiculos 
nihil necesse est, Qui turn denique habent salem ac 
leporem, Si sunt moUiculi ac parum pudici'. These 
lines the younger Pliny, a man of sterling worth and 
indefatigable industry, repeats with approbation; and 
in another place, epist. v 3, he reckons the writing 
such poems among *innoxiae remissionis genera', for 
which 'Homo sura' is all the defence needed; and he 
draws up a formidable list of predecessors who have 
indulged in this pardonable recreation: among others 
Tully, Calvus, l^ollio, Messala, Hortensius, M. Brutiis, 
Sulla, Catulus, Scaevola, Varro, the Torquati, Gaius 
Memmius, Lentulus Ciietulicus, Seneca; diuus lulius, 
diuus Augustus, diuus Nerua, Titus: a Nero could not 
degrade this noble art which had been practised by 
Virgil and Nepos, and before them by Ennius and 
Accius. Apuleiua quotes the same words of Catullus, 
and to Pliny's list adds the name of diuus Hadrianus 
who composed many such trifles and wrote for a firiend 
this epitaph * Lasciuus uersu, mente pudicus eras'. Ca^ 
tuUus therefore had once a goodly band of brothers to 

> [We onght never to Iom ilglit of tbe fact that nearly ftll the greel poets 
•nd writers, who were contemporariea of Caesar and tfansmitted tiiair iHmtiinents 
to aaoeeeding generations» belongCfd to the * boni* or * Opposition '. Now in sndi 
an age of pulling down and bnildind np opposition meant frantie hatred and 
antagonism. This to mj mind aceounts for a certain iU>omened air which 
seems to hang aboot the Dictator's memory in the pages of LnoBn, Toeitns and 
Snetonius, and which in jnstioe belonged more to his suceesior than to him. 
Cfomweirs fate mnoh resemUee Caesar's in this respect.] 
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keep him in oountenanoe, though he is now almost the 
sole representative of them left. 

At last I turn to our special poem, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful and briUiaut of our 
author s satirical piecea For fully imderstanding the 
allusions, it it» of importance to know the time when 
it was written^ and this is not difficult to determine. 
Some of the older editors, Scaliger among them, have 
gone absurdly wrong, referring for instance the ^ praeda 
Pontica* and 'Hibera' to Caesar's latest conquests, after 
tiie death of Pompey ; though the poem (see vbs. 13, 
21 — 24) plainly speaks of the latter joinizig with Caesar 
in pampering their imworthy &vourite Mamurra. It 
was written after Caesar's invasion of Britain, as the 
poem itself plainly declares, probably therefore at the 
end of 55 or beginning of 54, when Caesar was in 
Cisalpine Gaul, having returned from his first invasion 
late in the preceding summer ; hardly after the second 
invasion which took place in the summer and autumn 
of 54, as the poet, we saw, appears to have died by the 
end of that year. In the latter case there would 
scarcely have been room for the events which must 
have occurred afterwards, Catullus too, as Jerome in- 
forms us, having died in Rome. Clearly therefore our 
poem, together perhaps with the less important, though 
more offensive 57th, is what Suetonius refers to in the 
well-known passage, lulius 73 Yaleiiom Catullum, a 
quo sibi uersiculis de Mamurra perpetua stigmata im- 
posita non dissimulauerat, satisfacientem eadem die 
adhibuit cenae hospitioque patris, sicut consuerat, uti 
perseuerauit At Verona therefore where Catullus' 
father resided Caesar must have asked the poet to 
dinner, and in the winter of 55 — 54; for after the re- 
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conciliation Catullus for some reason, perhaps mere 
wantonness, must have again declared war, as appears 
bj the obscure but offensive attack of the 54th piece, 
the concluding lines ' Irascere iterum meis iambis Im- 
merentibus, unice imperator' plainly referring to the 
*imperator unice' of our poem. Angry no doubt he was 
at the repetition of such waspish and ludicrously un- 
founded insults; but of his many imperial qualities none 
was more glorious to himself or more salutary to the 
world than his practice of the art not to be angry over- 
much: his clemency cost him his life; yet made his 
memory what it is. But the * perpetua stigmata* meant 
both to Caesar and Catullus something very different 
from what Suetonius seems to imply: Catullus could 
not have dared so to beard the irresponsible proconsul 
in his own province, who with a breath could have 
swept from off the earth * te cum tota gente, CatuUe, 
tua'. What such insults really implied will I trust be 
presently shewn. Though I feel no doubt that our 
poem was written at this time, I see no weight in the 
argument of Haupt and Schwabe that it must have 
been composed in the lifetime of Julia who died during 
Caesar's second expedition to Britain, as otherwise the 
* socer generque' of the last line could not have been 
used. Whatever the legal meaning of these terms, 
Caesar and Pompey in history were always * socer ge- 
nerque': those eminent scholars refute themselves by 
Virgil's 'Aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 
Descendens, gener aduersis instructus epis*. EecoUect 
too Cicero's reply to Pompey's question 'Where is your 
son-in-law?' 'with your father-in-law': Lucan a dozen 
times over plays with this favourite antithesis, as in 
*socerum depellere regno Decretum genero est'^. 

> [Cioero again, ad Att. x 4 8 alter (Po]np«ias)...elapetis e aooeri maDibve ao 
ferro, beUmn (eira et man oomparat] ^^ t 
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At the time cmr poem was w^tten the league be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey h&d lasted about five years, 
since the consulship of Caesar in 59^ and had given 
them absolute power in Bome and throughout the em* 
pire, whwiever they chose to exert it ; for what could 
the constitutionalists or * boni' do against Uie masters 
of 20 l^ons or more? Crassus had just started on lus 
disastrous expedition and was otherwise of small ac- 
count. It was a despotism, tempered only by their 
own moderation and by epigrams» such as these poems 
of Catullus and the confidential letters of Cicero: in his 
public speeches he had to praise without stint. Not- 
withstanding Caesar's unprecedented successes in Qaul 
Pompey with the vulgar was stDl the greater; but 
acute observers like Catullus and Cicero saw that the 
other had already got * the start of the majestic world', 
though he did not yet 'bear the palm alone*. Pomp*)y 
could be thwarted and bullied even by u dodius; be- 
fore Caesar's will all must bend The letters to At- 
ticus, which may be looked on as soliloquies by an 
impassioned nature of more than Italiaii fervour of 
temperament, give a singular picture of Cicero's feelings 
towards Caesar. Caesar behaved to him as an enemy 
with a kinder courtesy than Pompey shewed him as a 
friend; he forgave him every offence before he had time 
to ask forgiveness; compelled his subordinates Antony, 
Balbus and the rest to treat him when a decJared op- 
ponent with punctilious deference. Yet for all this, 
perhaps because of all this, admiring as he could not 
but do Caesar's social and personal qualities, he felt all 
his aspirations so nipped and kept under by the other's 
commanding genius, that hatred the most intense took 
possession of his mind: *hoc ripa^ horribili est uigi- 
lantia, celeritate^ diligentia' was his constant feeling. 
Yet he, thinking and speaking in earnest, never dreamed 
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of &stenmg on Caesar any of these ridiculous scandals 
of Catullus, Read the letters written to Atticus after 
those ides of March on which he received his own 
death-warrant: he glories in that day; but soon finds 
that he has got nothing ^ praeter laetitiam quam oculis 
cepi iusto interitu tyranni*; that the tyrant dead is 
worse than the tyrant living ; that he could speak with 
less danger 'uiuo tyranno quam mortuo; iUe enim nescio 
quo pacto ferebat me quidem mirabiliter: nunc— \ At 
last in XV 4 we have this outbreak: 'if things go on 
thus^ I like not the ides of MarcL For he should 
never have come back after deaths nor fear compelled 
us to ratify his acts; or else— heaven's curse light upon 
him, dead though he be — so high was I in his fevour 
that, seeing the master is slain and we are not free^ he 
was a master not to be rejected at my time of lifa I 
blush, believe me: but I have written, and will not 
blot it out'. For these ajpvful words neither Cicero nor 
Caesar is to blame, but the fortune of Rome: they 
must express the feeling of the ' boni * general^ who 
could not see that old things had passed away. 

But though Catullus would take advantage of such 
feelings, with him it was always as I have said the odi or 
amo of the moment that constrained him to write and 
made him the poet he was ; and his tmabashed candour 
and cynical eflfrontery lay bare to us the motives which 
impelled him to this attack on Caesar and Mamurra. 
The 41st and 43rd poems shew us that the latter had 
by his wealth supplanted him in the affections of a pro- 
vincial beauty, 'Decoctoris amica Formiani', a phrase 
repeated for effect in both the poems just mentioned: 
This Formian spendthrift is our Mamurra of whom I 
will now speak more at length. Though he was a man 
of some mark in his day, he would have passed into 
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oblivion but for the unenviable notoriety OatuUus has 
given him. Owing solely to this notoriety he is spoken 
of by Pliny in xxxvi 6 § 48, a passage to which we 
shall recur more than once: he tells us on the autho- 
rity of Cornelius Nepos that Mamurra was born at 
Formiae, was a Boman knight and was praefectus &- 
brum to C. Caesar in GauL Horace as we know de- 
notes Formiae by the name of 'urbs Mamurrarum', 
whether with reference to Catullus or because the 
fisunily was really very important there. Caesar, it may 
be on account of his annoyance at such attacks, never 
once mentions his name, which twice occurs in Cicero; 
once in the well-known accoimt which he gives Atticus 
of Caesars dining with him in December 45, where he 
says that Caesar * de Mamurra audiuit' without chang- 
ing coimtenance. This is perhaps rightly now explained 
to mean that he heard of Mamurra's death; but, as 
' uultum' is omitted in the best Ms., perhaps Manutius' 
interpretation is right, that a sentence against Mamurra 
for transgressing the sumptuary law, which Caesar 
strictly enforced, was read to him; and he let it stand 
as it was: nothing else is known as to the time when 
Mamurra died. The other passage is more important 
for our purpose: Cicero is writing to Atticus, vn 7, in 
the year 50: he is greatly disgusted with the state of 
afiairs, with Caesar's ever-growing power and resistless 
energy, and thus quotes and replies to a question of 
his correspondent: ^ Annorum enim decem imperium et 
ita latum placet?" placet igitur etiam me expulsum et 
agrum Campanum perisse et adoptatum patricium a 
plebeio, Gaditanum a Mytilenaeo, et Labieni diuitiae et 
Mamurrae placent et Balbi horti et Tusculanum. Here 
Cicero is referring to things most obnoxious to him, 
carried by the joint power of Caesar, Pompey and 
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Crassus during late years. You ask^toie whether I like 
the imperium given to Caesar for ten* years and in such 
a way. Why, if I like that, then I like my own 
banisliment, the loss to the state of the revenue from 
the Campanian ager, the adoption of the patrician 
Clodius by a plebeian, of a Gaditane by a MytUenaean; 
the riches of Labienus and of Mamurra; Balbus' gar^ 
dens and Tusculan villa. The first four of these ob- 
noxious measures were carried conjointly by the three 
dynasts, Varro's TpcKcipavo^: the adoption of the bland 
Phoenician L. Cornelius Balbxis by Pompey's trusted 
friend and client Theophanes of Mytilene must have 
been solely Pompey S doing, as he gave to both of them 
citizenship and wealth and influence: the riches of 
Labienus would come of course from Caesar alone; 
those of Mamurra, as we shall see presently from Ca- 
tullus, from both Pompey and Caesar: the gardens and 
\dlla of Balbus probably from Pompey alone, as he was 
long his patron, and it was late that Balbus, when 
forced to choose sides, took that of Caesar who nobly 
allowed him to nurse Pompey*s property during the 
civil war. 

Catullus himself I repeat tells us that Mamurra got 
his riches from Pompey as well as Caesar: with reference 
to this I will examine vss. 17 — 19 of our poem. In 
the offensive 13th line nostra refers to the two: he goes 
on to say that first of all he squandered his patrimony, 
that of a Roman knight as Pliny tells us in the passage 
I quoted: next the booty of Pontus: this beyond all 
question was the spoil gained by Pompey in the Mith- 
ridatic war, as Haupt and others have seen. I cannot 
conceive how Mommsen in his history (bk. 5 ch. 8 near 
the end) can maintain that this was the booty taken 
at the capture of Mytilene in 80 or 79, where Caesar 
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then a youth distinguished himself under the praetor 
M. Thermus. Next was wasted the Iberian booty 
which the Tagus knows: this was the spoil gained in 
60 by Caesar as propraetor in Spain from the Lusitani. 
And now says the poet he is to have the wealth of 
Gaul and Britain; and was it to pamper a profligate 
like this, fether- and son-in-law> that you have ruined 
between you the world? From all this, coupled with 
what Pliny tdls us, we learn that Mamurra was a man 
of good birth; that he was Caesar's chief engineer in 
Gaul where operations were on so gigantic a scale ; he 
must therefore have been a man of distinguished pro- 
fessional merit; high too in Caesars confidence, as he 
had served years before under him in Spain; nay years 
before that he had served in some similar oi^)acity 
under Rome's other great general Pompey, when en- 
gineering works must have been on an equally great 
scale; and, as Pompey had the whole of LucuUus' army 
handed over to him, it is more than probable that 
Mamurra was with Lucullus before. From all this it 
follows necessarily that in the year 54> he wa« a man 
of mature age and of high professional distinction. It 
would appear that in Bome, as in some otiher countries, 
members of the scientific corps of the army had a diffi- 
culty in emerging from under the * cold shade of the 
aristocracy' ; but one who had been so long the trusted 
officer of Caesar and Pompey must have had eminent 
merit, though he would not readily attain to the social 
consideration of a Labienus or Antony. It is likely 
enough from what Catullus and Pliny tell us, that he 
was fond of disj^y and enjoyment, and that his riches 
lightly came and lightly went. But what Catullus 
says in other pieces of his success with women would 
seem to contradict the most offensive things in our 
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poem, which on all considerations are incredible. Nay 
it is clear that by this fescennine-Hke raillery the poet 
simply means *you have cheated me, my fine fellow, 
out of my mistress, and you and your two mighty 
patrons, who have given you the means to do it, shall 
bitterly smart for this'. 

And now I will turn to other such-like chazges 
which can be shewn I believe to be aa utterly baseless 
as this Mamurran banter: Catullus, though he will not 
let Pompey escape, directs the main force of his in- 
vective against Caesar as Mamurra's more immediate 
patron: in vss. 2 and 10 he calls him 'impudicus', 
which in Latin has a peculiarly offensive meaning, being 
a synonyme of the 'cinaede' which he applies to him 
in 5 and 9; and in the brief but yet more impudent 
57th poem he begins with *Pulcre conuenit improbis 
cinaedis, Mamurrae pathicoque Caesarique', and goes 
on in the like insulting strain. Suetonius was an in- 
de&tigable collector of anecdotes and facts concerning 
the early Caesars; but, removed from them a century 
and^ half in time and still further in feeling, for reasons 
some of which we have touched upon above, and per- 
haps from the Boswell-like character of his mind, he is 
often unable to distinguish between what was meant 
in earnest and mere joking or conventional invective. 
Yet, while in a passage we have already referred to he 
gives as one instance of Caesar's exceeding placability 
his ready forgiveness of Catullus, though he avowed 
that these verses about Mamurra had set upon h^m a 
perpetual brand, in ch. 49 he proves that these very 
verses meant little or nothing. For there he teUs us 
* pudicitiae eius famam nihil quidem pi^aeter Nioomedis 
contubemium laesit, graui tamen et perenni obprobrio 
et ad omnium conuicia exposito'; he then gives a list 
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of these * omnw' to wliich I shall presently refer. But 
first for the story itself: Caesar when a boy shewed 
that in Sulla's words he had many Marii in him ; when 
he was but eighteen he refused to divorce his wife 
Cornelia, by whom he was already father of Julia, and 
preferred to wander about a proscribed fugitive in 
hourly peril of his life, though Pompey had at once 
obeyed the dictator's commands. He then escaped to 
Asia and served under M, Minucius Thermus^ was sent 
by him on a confidential mission to Nicomedes of Bithy- 
nia, successfully performed it, returned and took part 
in the capture of Mytilene and received a civic crown 
for saving the life of a soldier. It was in consequence 
of this visit to Nicomedes that the absurd and scanda- 
lous story took its rise at some time or other. From 
a long list of angry opponents or bantering jesters who 
20 or 30 years later taunted Caesar about this matter 
Suetonius singles out Gains Memmius as making the 
charge in a definite shape; 'C. Memmius etiam ad 
cyathum et uinum Nicomedi stetisse obicit cum reli- 
quis exoletis pleno oonuiuio, accubantibus nonnuUis ur- 
bicis negotiatoribtis quorum refert nomina'. This then 
Memmius must have learnt or pretended to leam more 
than twenty years after the event when he was praetor 
in Bithynia. But supposing the memories of these 
merchants of the place did not play them false, what 
does the story mean ? A young noble of the highest 
birth, of distinguished bravery, energy and talent, the 
representative of Rome at a king's court, first foully 
disgraces himself with that king and then gratuitously 
parades his degradation before a large company. A 
circumstantial lie is often the most self-convicting of 
liea It is possible enough that the story may have 
arisen from the handsome and accomplished youth 
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having taken part in some court pageant or frolic: a 
guilty secret would have stood in the way of such con- 
descension. It may be asked how would so many emi- 
nent orators and others make a charge they knew to 
be imfounded ? Why, every Greek and Roman orator, 
as a part of his art, made charges against an antagonist 
which he knew to be false as well as the opponent 
himself did Such attacks on Caesar meant no more 
than the terms of abuse or endearment used by a cab- 
man or coalheaver in the streets of London or Paris ; 
or than the threats of Catullus towards his Furius and 
Aurelius. The poet^ to shew his contempt for his 
would-be patron Memmius, in two pieces makes mean- 
ingless imputations on him, more ford than this of 
Memmius upon Caesar. But Caesar, whose self-respect 
would suffer by this one foolish story turning up so 
often a generation after its fictitious date, must have 
been enraged by the acrimonious turn given to it by 
the ford- mouthed Memmius; for Suetonius tells us that 
he replied in writing to his virulent speeches *non 
minore aoerbitate'. But he soon forgave him, as he 
knew his scurrility was a mere fashion of speech. 

To confirm my view of the case I will adduce the 
evidence of Pompey and Augustus. Pompey, left by 
the coalition to coerce the city, by his unskilful manage- 
ment at once irritates the * boni ' and exposes himself 
to their contempt. How do they avenge themselves ? 
Calvus, as an orator second only to Cicero, as a poet 
only to Catullus, at once indites this epigram, 'Magnus 
quem metuimt omnes digito caput uno Scalpit : quid 
credas hunc sibi uelle ? uirum': this is more offensive 
even than the attacks on Caesar. Clodius next quarrels 
with Pompey, takes his troops of ruflSans with him, 
and standing in a conspicuous spot asks, as Pompey is 
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passing, rfe i<mif avroKpaTcap oicoXaaTos (imperator im- 
pudicus); rt? dir^p ovZpa Cv^€l; Tt$ h/l BafcrvXq) la/aircu 
rfjp K€(f>aXTJv ; And they answer in chorus to each ques- 
tion * Pompey to be sure*. Now this is the very wan- 
tonness of insult, as Pompey by universal consent was 
acknowledged as a man of simple and exemplary do- 
mestic habits, so attached to his family and his succes- 
sive wives as to be quizzed for uxoriousness ; while at 
the same time his conversation and manners are said by 
Plutarch to have been most attractive to clever women. 
Cicero, out of humour with himself, with Pompey and 
with the world, in his very curt comment on his death 
to Atticus (xi 6 5) remarks ^ non possum eius casum 
non dolere; hominem enim integrum et castum et. 
grauem cognoui': this is what Cicero thinks of, not his 
deeds in war or peace. But if Suetonius had written 
his life, we should have had all these assaults on his 
^pudicitia' enumerated at length, as we have in the 
case of Augustus : in the 68th chapter of lus life he 
gives a set of most fatuous and ribald chaises made bj 
his fiercest antagonists, Sextus Pompey and the two 
Antonies : ' pudicitiam deUbatam a Caesare, Aulo etiam 
Hirtio in Hispania trecentis milibus nummum substra- 
ueritM! — worthy parallels to the Nicomedes and Ma- 
murra tales ; but gravely narrated by the biographer, 
who solemnly records how the people in the theatre 
pointed at Augustus when this verse was redted of a 
gallus with his tambourine, 'uidesne ut cinaedus orbem 
digito temperat'. But as Cremutius Cordus says, 'ipse 
diuus lulius, ipse diuus Augustus et tulere ista et 
reliquere'* 

When Caesar triumphed, Fortuna had to be pro- 
pitiated by an unwonted display of the 'fescennina 
iocatio*. Some joker of jokes hit of course upon Nico- 
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medes and composed for his soldiers the famous 'Gallias 
Caesar subegit, Nicomedes Caesarem' and the rest ; as 
well as the *Vrbani, seruate uxores moechum caluom 
adducimus': but nothing about Mamurra who doubtless 
was in the conqueror^s suite. Dion Cassius tells us (43 
20) how Caesar was gratified by the freedoms of his 
soldiers, because it shewed they knew he would take 
them in good partr but expressed annoyance at the 
Nicomedes chaunt and swore the story was a lie ; upon 
which the soldiers laughed the louder. That laugh 
merely meant to say, 'General, we only wished to shew 
our love to you and avert the ten thousand envious 
eyes, fixed on you and us as we passed through tiie 
streets'. I have yet a word to say of the twice recur- 
ring 'Cinaede Romule' and the *imperator imice' re- 
peated in another poem. Up to Caesar's conquest the 
Gauls were looked upon as a standing menace to Italy 
and the empire : from Cicero's laudatory speech ' de 
prouinciis consularibus', spoken more than a year be- 
fore our poem was written, we see what boundless en- 
ihufflasm his exploits had caused; Gauls, Helvetians, 
Germans had been crushed; nations not known firom 
books or even rumour, * has noster imperator noeterque 
exeroitus et popuH Komani arma peragraruntS- Provi- 
dence had placed the Alps between Gaul and Italy, else 
Bome had never become the seat of empire ; but now 
these Alps may sink down, for there is nothing between 
them and the ocean that Italy need dread. And now 
the invasion of Britain had added to the enthusiasm, 
and the imprecedented honour was decreed of a thanks- 
giving of twenty days. It is probable that, like other 
saviours of their country, he had been styled in the 
o£Scial announcement of this a second Bomxdus, a * uni<* 
cus imperator* ; to which Catullus gives this malicious 
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turn, though mingling with the banter, is a half-betrayed 
admiration for the ' Caesaris monimenta ma^'. In the 
bitter and powerful speech of the consul Lepidus, pre- 
served among the fragments of Sallust, Sulla with like 
irony is styled *scaeuu8 iste Romulus' ; and Quintilian 
(ix 3 89) records that Sallust thus addressed Cicero, 
' Bomule Arpinas': in Livy we find * unicus impera- 
tor', ^dux', 'consul' or the Hke a dozen times, and 
more than once said with bitter irony. 

The words ' et uorax' which follow in both lines the 
* impudicus' aiford me a welcome opportunity to repel 
another scandal which has fixed on Caesar's memory an 
ignominious vice ; a scandal however of quite modem 
origin which has arisen through misapprehending two 
words of Cicero, The charge so often made I find thus 
stated in Macmillan's Magazine, voL 17 p- 526, by Gold- 
win Smith in his able and sympathising, yet moderate 
defence of ' the last Republicans of Rome' against the 
unmeasured scorn and abuse which have been recently 
heaped upon them : * We find the great man, when he 
is the guest of Cicero, preparing himself for the plea- 
sures of the table in the Roman fashion by taking an 
emetic. These be thy Gods I' The writer refers to 
the dinner which Cicero gave to Caesar and describes 
to Atticus in the last letter of the 13th book. Tlie 
dinner took place it would appear on the 21st of De- 
cember 45, in Cicero's Formian villa, a few months 
before Caesar's murder. It was the 3rd day of the 
Saturnalia, a time of universal relaxation and feasting. 
How was it spent by the heavy-laden master of the 
world ? He had come the evening before to the house 
of PhiHppus with a large retinue : there he spent the 
day working hard at his accounts with Balbus till one 
o'clock ; then he walked on the shore ; at two he took 
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a faath ; then lie heard about Mamurra, whether it was 
of his death or his transgression of the sumptuary law ; 
was anointed, sat down to dinner ; and as he intended 
that night to take an emetic {ifieruc^v or rather c/Aerticov 
agebat), he ate and drank without fear and in good 
spirits. The dinner, Cicero tells us, was sumptuous and 
served in good style ; and not only that but, in the 
words of Lucilius, 'with good talk well dressed, well 
seasoned, and, if you would know, to his heart's con- 
tent I shewed mjBeM a man: yet he is not a 

guest to whom you would say, Pray let me see you 
when you come again this way : once is enough. No 
politics in the conversation, much literary talk. In 
short he was delighted and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
The two words I have cited in the original admit I 
beUeve no sense but that which I have given them: 
the paraphrase in Macmillan is plainly imtenable. Me- 
dical practice appears in old times to have gone through 
much the same phases as in our days. A generation 
ago the taking of emetics before going to bed was an 
infliction which many had to submit to : it is now I 
fancy out of fashion and superseded by homoeopathy, 
the cold water cure and the like, whether rightly so or 
not, I do not know. In Caesar's time the * uomitus ' was 
a common prescription: by and bye Antonius Musa 
cured Augustus by means of cold water or with the 
help of nature, and made the former all the rage. 
Horace had to shiver for it in the depth of winter ; but 
soon to the gain of invalids, tho' to the world's loss, 
Musa killed off MarceUus the heir of the empire and 
extinguished the new feshion. Celsus (i 3) approves 
of an emetic in certain cases: it is of more use in vmiter 
he says than in wxmmer ; and Caesar was with Cicero 
in midwinter. The latter himself spesJ^ of it on this 
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occasion and also in the pro Deiotaro, addressed to 
Caesar, as quite an ordinary matter. Celsus tells you, 
if* the emetic is taken at nighty not to eat much at the 
meal preceding, to take yesterday's bread, rough dry 
unmixed wine, roast meat * cibisque omnibus quam sic- 
cissimis'. I daresay Caesar followed these rules as far 
as Cicero's cook would let him ; for idl accounts repre- 
sent him as utterly indifferent to the pleasures of the 
table. Even his enemies, says Suetonius ch. 53, did 
not deny that he was most sparing in Ihs use of wine ; 
and his confidential Mend Gains Oppius relates that he 
was so utterly careless as to what he ate ' ut quondam 
ab hospite conditum oleimi pro viridi adpositum, asper- 
nantibus ceteris^ soltmi etiam largius appetisse scribat, 
ne hospitem aut negl^entiae aut rusticitatis uideretur 
arguere'. Well does Velleius (n 41) say of him *Magno 
illi Alexandre, sed sobrio neque iracimdo, simillimua'. 
He was indeed the high-bred and kindly gentleman, 
the same Suetonius telling us that he sent his baker to 
prison, because he had dared to put before him a finer 
bread than he had given to his guests. * These be thy 
GodsT I would echo in a different sense; for Mr Smith 
a few pages later says most justly of Cicero, that * his 
vast intellectual industry implies a temperate life'. But 
how much greaj^r even than Cicero s was the industry 
of Caesar duriiig the last 15 years of his life, who during 
that time went through an amount of work physical 
and intellectual, taking quantity and quality together, 
such as mortal man probably never performed before or 
eiDoe 1 Emperor, minister, generalissimo, lawgiver, cen- 
sor, restorer of lost rights and creator of new ideas, he 
was at the same time destroying with his right hand 
the world that was and building up in his mind the 
world that was to be. Any excess in any direction 
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must have destroyed his delicate organisation. Marl- 
borough began his great career after middle life, and 
his letters to his wife shew how soon his work b^an to 
tell on his head and to sow probably the seeds of that 
sad disease which afterwards overtook him. Suetonius 
in cL 86 tells us that some of Caesar's friends were 
persuaded that he did not want to live longer and 
therefore despised all (miens and the wamixkgs of his 
friends. Periiaps the huge strain upon his brain had 
destroyed the buoyancy of feeling and enthusiasm of 
spirit which alone would make life worth having to 
such a man. 

Of Catullus' next words *et aleo' I will just say 
that the same term was applied to Augustus, because 
he used to give the members of his family small suras 
of money and then play with them for shilling points 
during the Saturnalia and on other feast-days, as we 
learn from Suetonius who in ch. 71 quotes two inter- 
esting letters of Augustus to Tiberius on this subject. 
Cicero throughout his confidential correspondence with 
Atticus puts the worst construction he can on every 
public act of Caesar and will not be persuaded that 
he is not going to prove in the end a Sulla or Cinna ; 
but he never breathes a whisper against his private life, 
either before or after his death, never hints he was 
'impudicus' 'uorax' or 'aleo'; while throughout these 
letters and in his philippics he charges on Antony over 
and over again such like enormities. Surely this is of 
importance : the prodigy's sleepless vigilance and in- 
dustry appal him; Antonys licentious habits disgust 
him. 

A few remarks have now to be made on the only 
four places in our poem where there is any critical dif- 
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ficulty: the first in v. 4 will not detain us long: for the 

* Habebat cum te' of Mas. many editors including Sillig, 
Doering, Heyse, and both Schwabe and Ellis adopt 
Faemus' emendation * Habebat uncti' : Lachmann, Haupt 
and Mommsen read after Statins * Habebat ante*, which 
I am disposed to prefer for the following reasons: it 
comes at least as near to the Ms. reading; for I observe 
that some original of all our Mss. often put co for a: 
thus in 48 4 we find 'inde cor' for ^uidear'; 64 212 
'moenico' for 'moenia'; 67 42 ^conciliis' for *ancillis'; 
75 3 * uelleque tot' for * uelle queat', c and t being con- 
tinually confused; and on the other hand 36 14 'alcos' 
for * Grolgos'; 66 45 'atque' for * cumque (oonque)': thus 
ante might at once become con te -- cum te. Again I 
prefer it for the sense; as 'quod uncti' strikes me as 
somewhat affected and not quite like * imcta patrimonia' 
and * unctius caput*, in both of which cases the meta- 
phor is very obvious. Lastly the passage of Pliny, xxx vi 
6 48, ah-eady referred to, ' Mamurra — quem, ut res est, 
domus ipsius clarius quam Catullus dixit habere quid- 
quid hahuisset comata Gallia', gives no intimation of 
any uncti \ and 'quidquid habuisset' quitei expresses 

* quod habebat ante*. 

In V. 8 ' Vt albulus columbus aut ydoneus* Statius 
and Scaliger read 'aut Adoneus* and are followed by 
Lachmann, Doering, Haupt, Mommsen, and Ellis among 
others. I have some doubt whether Catullus, a tech- 
nical pupil of the Greeks, would have said Adoneus for 
Adonis: it is true Plautus has it; but in the same line 
he has Catameitus for Ganyrnedes, which Catullus would 
hardly have used, any more than Melerpanta or Patri- 
coles for Bellerophontes or Patroclus: I should not 
demur, if the Mss. gave us that form, but they do not. 
Again I should like to ki]Low any Latin writer who as- 
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sigoa ta Adonis, bom df the wood and bred in the woods, 
the character which^ modern hairdresser connects with 
him and which would suit Catullus' pictiu^ of Mamurra : 
the ancient conception of him seems rather to be Shake- 
speare's : * Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to 
scorn': thus Ovid, ars i 509, 'Forma uiros neglecta de- 
cet: Minoida Theseus Abstulit, a nulla tempera comptus 
acu; Hippoljtum Phaedra, nee erat bene oultus, ^onBr 
uit : Cura deae siluis aptus Adcmis erat' : and certainly 
jou could not couple Theseus or Hippoljtus with an 
* albulus ookimbus'. Mamurm id effeminate and worb 
out by debauchery: Adonis is a beautiful boy, the very 
reverse of effeminate : in Bion he is mourned for by hi^ 
hounds^ and the mountain-nymphs, by the hills them- 
selves^ the woods and waters; while Theocritus mates 
him with Agamemnon and Ajax, Hector, Patroclus and 
Pyrrhus, and yet older and rougher heroes. I would 
therefore with Heyse and Schwabe follow Sillig in 
adopting what is really the Ms. reading ' haut idoneus' ; 
with which might be compared Horace's ' Yixi puellis 
nuper idoneus' and * Si torrere iecur quaeris idoneum*, 
though probably it has in Catullus a more offensive 
sense illustrated by v. 13. It is really I repeat the Ms. 
reading: [I have noted some 50 instances in which G 
and O quite indifferently have y for t, ot i for y.] 
Again 'aut' and ^haut' are the same;. for not only do 
our Msa and therefore their archetype omit or wrongly 
prefix the initial A in so many cases that it would be 
idle to enumerate them ; but in the two or three places 
where Catullus uses haut (baud), we find 66 35 aut in 
all Mss.: and ib. 16, if any of the corrections, Blaque 
haut alia. Ilia atque haut alia, Ulaque hautque alia, 
Dlac hautque alia, of various editors be right, Aairf pro- 
bably poised into aiit in the process of corruption ; but 
M. c. 7 
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for the ' Ula atque alia' of Msa I propose ' Hlao (quaque 
alia?) uidenint hice' as a better rhythm and an easy 
correction. 

We now come to the very corrupt v. 20, tliongh the 
sense required is plain enough. Is Mamurra to have 
what long-haired Gaul and fiirthest Britain had? Was 
it to feed his lust, general without peer^ you the 
otiier day were in the outmost island of the west ? He 
t^en in his increasiug wrath joins with Caesar his bro- 
ther-tyrant Pompey who first pampered the wretch : 
^ y t ista nostra cet. ' : his gormandising and wantonness 
nothing can appease : first went his own patrimony ; 
next the spoils taken fix>m Mithridates by Pompey; 
thirdly the booty got by Caesar in Further Spain: 
what next ? he will now have the riches of Qa^ol and 
Britain, opened up only yesterday.— But many and va- 
rious have been the metliods tried to get the required 
pule iambic, as may be seen in the critical notes of 
Schwabe and Ellis : Time Britannia, hunc timete Gal- 
liae: Timete Qalliae, huno time Britannia: eta etc, 
none of them satisfying in sense or keeping near to the 
Ms. reading. And Schwabe with reason r^narks that 
no convincing emendations have been made in CatuUus, 
where this has not been closely adhered to. He zd* 
mits himself that a pure iambic verse would be very far 
preferable to any other, if a satisfactory one could be 
devised; but despairing of this he gives us one which 
suits the sense and context excellently : Nunc Galliae 
timetur (timet*) et Britanniae. But a pure iambic 
appears to me not only desirable, but necessary; 
Ellis too requiring a pure iambic reads 'Neque una 
Gallia aut timent Britanniae' : I will state my objec* 
tions to this : it departs rather widely firom the Mss. ; 
nor do I think the plural Britanniae could «have been 
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used by Catullus, as he ia speaking of the one island, 
a corner of which was invaded a few months before : 
Plinj IV 16 § 102 says 'Britannia insula clara Graecis 
nostrisque inonimentis,».. Albion ipsi nomen fuit, cum 
Britanniae uocarentur omnes de quibus mox paulo dice- 
urns* : and then he names a large number of islands, 40 
Orcades, 7 Acmodae, 30 Hebudes, Mona, Vectis, etc 
eta : a curious piissage,^ htiii it will not I think support 
the plural in Catullus, any more than his own * Mauult 
quam Syrias Britanmasqne\. which means of coui-se 
•prefers to Syrias and Britaina', as we say 'to whole 
worlds' : Ellis might of course read * timet Britannia' ; 
but then with ' Gallia' and *^ Britannia' it is difficult to 
see how tbe oe of aU Mss. coidd have come into both 
words: of course, if it were ra one, by attraction it 
could get int'O the other. The sense too he gives the 
verse seems to me very unsui^ble : Neque enim Gallia 
tantummodo aut Britanniae Mamurram timent; quod 
post commemoratas ex Ponto atque Hiberia praedas 
iure uidetur additum. But surely Catullus does not 
mean to say that Pontus and Hiberia fear they are 
going to be plundered, because Gaul and Britain fear 
it: they, if they ever feared liim, must like his own 
patrimony have long ceased to do so; as he had long 
ago spent all that could be got from them. The poet 
plainly means tliat the newly acquired lands, Gaul and 
Britain, seeing he Ks» already spent his own means and 
the spoil of Pontus and IIEberi£^ are now going to be 
drained to satisfy his greed; or something like it. 

And, while on this mbject, I would say that Ellis 
in another passage, 11 il, appears to me to have done 
our island scant justice by reading ' Gallicum Rhenum, 
horribilem insulam ultimosque Britannos*, for the * hor- 
ribiles' or ^ horribilesque ultimosque' of Mss. : Caesar a 
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few montfas before had opened Britaiu up to the ex- 
pectant Bromans : what tbej then dreamt of, as we see 
from CScero and others, was nothing more dreadful than 
gold, pearls, captives, etc. And surely the landscape 
would not have looked honible in English August 
weather, any more than Cuba or Jamaica to the first 
Spanish invaders. But what would and did look hor- 
rible was the stormy channel, the 'beiuosus ooeanus', 
betwe^i the Gallic Bhine and the Britons : if then 
'horribilesqiie* represents the archetype, Haupt's *hor- 
libile aequcM** is excellent : if, as seems probable, qtie is 
a clumsy interpolation to lielp the metre, I do not sur- 
render my former conjecture in the old Journal, voL 4 
p. 289, 'horribilem salum' : that is, as there explained, 
fwr ' horribilesultimosque \ * horribilesaliiultimosque ', 
Ennhis having * undantem salum' and the Greek word 
being croXos. Ellis similarly explains his reading as a 
corruption from * horribile isula ultimosque', * quum ex* 
cidissent litterae idd propter insequentes uV : but long 
before tJiis contraction and corruption could have taken 
place in Mss», the form *horribUeis* was utterly un- 
known and could not mediate between two readings. 

And now I will try to recommend my own lator 
correction of v. 20 : Ellis having postponed it to his 
own put me somewhat out of conceit with it, when I 
was again encouraged by a flattering sentence in a 
paper read by Dr W. Wagner before the philological 
society on Dec. 20, 1867 : he says * I am convinced 
Mr Munro's emendation as mentioned by Mr B. EUis 
obviates all difficulties'. If we are to have a pure iam- 
bic, it seems pretty clear, unless very vicdent changes 
be made, that Hunc repres^ts a lost amphibrachys 
(^-^) : leaving this fw a uioiQent, I divide into words 
in a different way from our Mss. and therefore their 
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lost ardietype the contiBuoiis lettem of some origixial> 
iiamadiate or not, of that archetype : this original had 
I aasume ' gaUiaetmetetbritannia' i. e. ' Gallia et metet 
Britannia' : bur Mss. after their archetype give ' GaUiae 
timet et firitanniae' : Brttanmae from the attraction 
of OaUiae. I have collected from our Mas. a hundred 
instance of absurd corruptionB owing to a wrong ar- 
rangement of undivided syllables : a few t^at seem to 
apply to the present case I will give here : 28 9 Om- 
nem mi {/or Memmi)^ 44 7 expulsus sim (expuli 
tussim), 44 19 Sestirecepso (Sesti recepso), 54 5 seniore 
cocto (seni recocto), 93 2 si saluus (sis albus), 98 1 in- 
quam quam (in quemquam), 108 1 8ic homini (Si Co- 
mini), 14 9 si ilia (Sulla), 17 24 potest olidum (pote 
stolidum), 57 6 nece luentur (nee eluentur)^ 61 198 
Pulore res (Pulcer es), 63 23 menade sui (maenades ui), 
63 47 estuanter usum (aestuante rusum), 65 3 dulcisai- 
mua harum (dulcis musarum)» 66 8 Ebore niceo (E Be- 
roniceo), 66 11 Quare ex (Qua rex), 69 3 Nos iUa mare 
(Non si illam rarae), 79 1 quid inquam (quidni quern) ; 
and many more besides* Now that we have so much 
of our verse, the rest will soon follow : out of Hunc we 
have to get a dative referring to Mamurra and a con- 
necting particle : the particle shall be et which so often 
comes into or falls out of the beginning of a verse; 
thus in 61 21 1 we have ' Et ludite' for ' Ludite'. The 
dative shall be kuicne: *Et huicne Gallia et metet 
Britannia?' 'and now shall Gaul and Britain reap for 
him?': 'Et huicne' exactly as in v. 6 'Et iUe\ Plau^ 
tiis, so different in some respects, is Catullus' own bro- 
ther in love of fimriliar idioms atid he shall illustrate 
our metaphor: mercat. 71 *Tibi aras, tibi oocas, tibi 
serid : tibi item metes, Tibi denique iste pariet laetitiam 
labos'; mostelL 799 'Sibiquisque run metit'; epid. n 
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2 80 ' Mihi istic nee seiitur nee metitur, nisi ea quae tu 
uis aolo\ Hulcne 1 prefer to Huice which I am not 
sure Catullus would have used : • hicne, haecne, hocne, 
huncne, hacne, hasne', one or the other, I have met 
mth not only in CXcero and the Fronto palimpsest ; but 
in Propertius, Statius, and again and a^in in Seneca s 
tragedies, where the metre confirms them ; and huicne 
is nearer the hune of Mss. 

And now for our final critical diificulty: I may 
mention by the way that all recent editors in v. 21 
make maium agree with hunc : though I should hesi- 
tate to contradict them, I must say that I have always 
thought it more emphatic as an interjection: * why, the 
misdbief, do you pamper him, both of you?' Ids wrath 
e?er rising and now involving in it Pompey. In inter- 
rogative sentences this use of ' indium' is very common 
in Plautus, not uncommon in Cicero and the most idio- 
matic writers : 'qui, malum, bella aut faceta es?* ' quae 
haec, malum, impudentia est?* and the like. Then in 
V. 23 for the corrupt ' opulentissime' many conjectures 
have been made which may be seen in Schwabe and 
Ellis ; but since Lachmann most have adopted his cor- 
rection *o piissime', as completed that is to say by Haupt 
who reads 'orbis, o piissimei Socer generque, p. o/ : This 
has never seemed to me quite convincing, though I hesi- 
tate to reject what so many great scholars have sanc- 
tioned: but it is the united force of several different 
objections that weighs with me: 'o piissimei' is not 
very wide of, and yet not so very near the Ms. reading; 
then it involves a second alteration of ' urbis ' to * orbis*, 
slight enough in itself; but thus we have two changes, 
one in a word which seems genuine: then I must say 
the * Socer generque' is to my mind much weakened by 
having an epithet attached; still more is the forc^ of 
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^perdidistis omnia' impaired by 'orbis' being joined 
with it : we can see from the letters to Atticus that 
this was a fitvourite phrase of the 'boni* during the 
three-headed tyranny: thus n 21 1 'iracundiam atque 
intemperantiam illorum sumus experti, qui Catcmi irati 
omnia perdiderunt' ; 1 1 65 * uel perire maluerint quam 
perdere omnia'; xiv 1 1 'quid quaeris? perisse omnia 
aiebat'; 14 3 * nonne meministi damare te omnia perire^ 
si ille funere elatus esset': {comp. too Oato ad M. filium: 
et hoc puta' uatem dixisse, quandoque ista gens suas 
litteras dabit, omnia conrumpet ; (Cic) epist ad Brut i 
3 1 et certe, nisi is Antonium ab urbe auertisset, peri<> 
issent omnia.] How greatly the moral emphasis of these 
words ' peididistis omnia' is weakened by the addition 
of arbis, may be seen from such a passage as this of 
lAvy, praefat. 12, where he is c(Nitrasting the present 
with the good old times : ' nuper diuitiae auaritiam, et 
abimdantes uoluptates desiderium per luxum atque libi- 
dinem pereundi perdendique omnia inuexere* : by Mar^ 
tial too, * Omnia perdiderant' is employed with much 
effect Moreover we cannot, to say the least, be sure 
that CatuUus would have ventured to use * piisaimus*, 
when ten years later Cicero can say in philip. xui 43 
' tu porro ne pios quidem, sed piissimos quaeris, et quod 
uerbum omnino nullum in lingua Latina est, id propter 
tuam diuinam pietatem nouum inducis* : later it came 
more into use, and indeed Pompeius oomm. Donat £4). 
Keil V p. 154 says that Caper ^elaborauit uehementis- 
sime et de ^istulis Ciceronis collegit haec uerba, ubi 
dixerat ipse Cicero piisdmus' ; but this is very indirect 
evidence, and Pompeius seems to blunder about this 
philippic, and the word is not now found in Cicetf^m 
letters. Lastly the allusion in the Catalecta 3 5 ' Yt 
iste uersus usquequaque pertinet, Grener socerque, perdi- 
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distid omnia' seems to me to speak strongly f6r the aV 
sence o£ an epithet in Catullus. Ellis, whether for sudbi 
rea&ons or others I do not know, does not accept this 
I'eading and gires us ' (urbis o pudet meae)\ By this 
he means I presume Rome, not Verona, though Caesar 
probaUy was in Verona at this time: Catullus would 
natvmtUy sp term what was, to use Cicero's phrase, his 
patria 7iaturae or loci ; but for the poet to speak of 
Bone, his^^tm aiuitatds or iuris, thus familiarly, strikes 
me as at least strange. 

What I propose to read is this:/Eone nomino, 
urbis ob luom ipdimae (iaaimae), 8ocer generque, p^- 
didistis omnia?' When ipsimae became imntaej as I 
shall presently shew it would be likely to do in Msa 
sudi as those of Catullus, it is manifest how readily 
iMuMiissimcce would pass into opulmtissime : we have al- 
ready given above examples more than enough of words 
perversely divided in our Ms.: just aa common is it 
either to divide one word into two or more: so 29 8 Nam 
murram (Mamurram); 41 1 A me ana (Ameana), eta 
etc. : or, as I assume here, to make two or more words 
into one: 21 5 exioearis (es iocans), 44 11 minantium 
(in Antium), 45 17 sinistrauit (sinistra ut), 68 139 co- 
tidiitna (coneoquit iram), 68 124 Suscitata (Susdtat a), 
6B 129 tuorum (tu horum), 76 11 instincteque (istinc 
teque), 76 26 propiietate (pro pietate), 116 4 mittere- 
musque (mittere in usque), eta The prose Catullus, 
Petronius, who like him at one and the same time 
carries the language to the highest pitch of grace and 
reflliement and riots in the utmost licence of popular 
idiom, will illustrate our ijmmae: oh. 63 4psimi noetri 
delicatus decessit'; and 75 *tamen ad ddicias femina 
ipsimi annos quattuordecim fui:...ego tamen et ipsimae 
satis &ciebam. scitis quid dicam: taceo, quia non sum 
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4e gloiioBis: oeierum, qnemadnaodum di uolant, domi- 
no ill dome &ctus sum, et ecce ce|a ipsitm <;ctrebe]lum': 
ipsitn/us ipmmob therefore • domiuus domina. Boeckeler 
illustrates it with much learning: his note, p. 74» I 
will here give the substance of: ipm is thus used by 
Catullus of Lesbia's sparrow ^suamque norat Ipsam' 
«dominam; and m the Oasina of Plautus the serua 
says ^^o eo quo me tjpa misit*; and Bueoheler believes 
with much reason ihs^t in Catullus' 'mea dulds Ipsi- 
tiUa, Meae deliciae' the name is a diminutive of Ipm^ 
to express fondness. As ipse is a pynhic in the old 
scenic vniters, the p seems to have been scarcely 
sounded, as in udtiptate^ and the vulgar pronunciation 
appears to have been t^ ; for Augustus superseded a 
legatus consularis * ut rudi et indocto' for writing issi 
for ipsi : Martial I 109 has an epigram on a lapdog Issa, 
where seven times over the inferior Mss. read ipsa; and 
Martial plays on the similarity of sound: ^Hanc—Picta 
Publius ezprimit tabella, In qua tarn similem uidebis 
Issa/m, Yt sit tam similis sibi nee ipsa*: and on the 
walls of Pompeii and on funeral urns are found ' euge 
Issa\ * Aprodite issa\ ' issa haue', ^ issae 8uae\ ^issulo 
et delidio sue', terms all of familiar endearment. Ca- 
tullus would not perhaps have hesitated to use such a 
familiar expression) as ipsimae or issimae ; for we. find 
50 expressions like, 'carta loquatur anus', '&ma lo- 
quetur anus', 'saoer hircus', 'ut decuit cinaediorem', 
' inepta crura ponticuli^ ' suppemata securi'» ' iste mens 
stupor', 'pater esuritionum', 'liais ab unguibus reglu- 
tiua', ' cum isto Yappa', ' quidquid est domi cachinno- 
rum', 'cacata oarta'^ 'scabies famesque mundi\ 'uetuli 
Falemi'i ' salaputium disertnm'; and in our poem ' ista 
nostra defututa mentula', 'lancinata sunt bona', uncta 
deuorare patrimonia'. 
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•Vrbis ipsimae' thon^dominae urbis or dominao 
Ilomae: Ovid has ^domiiiae ooxiditor urbis', 'domina re- 
tinebit in urbe^ ^dominam uenietis in urbem'; Martial 
* domina in urbe* and ^domina ab urbe' ; Horace * dorai- 
naeqne Bomae', Martial 'dominae fastidia Eoma6\ 
'Moenia dcmiinae puicherrona Bomae', 'septem dominos 
mcmtes': for litem compare Seneca's *luem tantam Troiae 
atque Achiuis', * Helena pestis exitium lues Vtriusque 
populi', ^ista generis in&mii lues', 'sacra Thebarum 
lues', 'iste nostri generis exitimn ac lues': Catullus 
therefore means * ob Mamurrani, istam pestem dominae 
urbis' : after shewing that he has ruined or is ruining 
one province after another, he finishes with this bit- 
terest of his taimts : * Was it then on his account for 
this plaguoHSore of the mistress Town, O father- and 
son-in-law, that ye' have ruined all?* It now remains to 
point out what Catullus probably refers to, and I must 
quote at length the passage of Pliny twice before spoken 
of: XXXVI 6 § 48 * primum Bomae parietes crusta mar- 
moris operuisse totos domus suae in Caelio monte Cor- 
nelius Nepos traditjifamiirram Formiis natum» equitem 
Romanum, praefectum fabrum C. Caesaris in Gallia^ ne 
quid indignitati desit, tali auctore inuenta re ; hie 
namque est Mamurra Catulli Veronensis carminibus 
proscissus quern, ut res est, domus ipsius clarius quam 
Catullus dixit habere quidquid habuisset comata Gallia, 
namque adicit idem Nepos primum totis aedibus nullam 
nisi e marmore columnam habuisse, et omnia solidas 
e Carystio aut Lunensi': in these words Pliny, who 
dearly loved a scandal and was like his nephew a great 
admirer of their * conterraneus' Catullus, makes up his 
story by uniting with the poet's abuse Nepos' narrative 
of facts. It is natural enough that Mamurra's wealth 
and extravagance^ combining with that scientific and 
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meclianical skill which Caesars r^nef engineer officer 
must have possessed, would induce him to indulge iu 
architectural display and in the invention of new forms 
of construction and ornament; and, as Catullus' very 
abuse proves him to have been many years in the en- 
joyment of great wealth, that already he had begun 
the house which Nepos and Pliny speak of. Other 
kinds of extravagance or pretension may have joined 
to rouse the jealous and «ipercilious feelings of Catul- 
lus coterie towards the newly enriched upstart;^ as they 
might regard him in their antagonism to Caesar and 
Pompey: this would explain and point Catullus' last 
and bitterest taunt, that he was the ' lues' of the mis- 
tress town. The last I say; for to my taste the force 
and beauty of the poem are greatly impaired by placing 
either with Mommsen the four, or wath Schwabe the 
two concluding verses after v. 10» or by changing with 
Kibbeck the order throughout; nor do I agree with 
Schwabe that the position which the last verse has in 
the poem of the Catalecta^ is no argument whatever 
that it had the same place in our piece: the force and 
point of the parody surely in some measure depend 
upon that. 

Our argument might have been illustrated by an 
examination of other poems directed against Caesar or 
Mamurra or both. I have referred above to the obscure 
54th, the dose of which is a manifest reference to our 
poem: the 93rd, consisting of only two lines, is written 
in a defiant tone towards Caesar, probably mudi about 
the same time as our 29th. Towards the end there are 
four obscure, unimportant and uninteresting, but most 
insulting elegiac epigrams, addressed to Mamnrra under 
the name of Mentula which the 13th line of our poem 
■EMist have fastened upon him among the ' boni' : these 
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four with some other of the later elegiac pieces the 
world would willingly have let die. To one only of 
th^oi shall I refer in conjunction with the &7th : the 
latter attacks both Caesar and Mamurra in a tone that 
would be even more offensive than that of our 29th» if 
ite very excess of ribaldry did not loudly attest that it 
was only meant for petulant banter^ one part of it flatly 
contradicting the other if taken in earnest. I shall eon- 
descend to say a word on two verses only, 6 and 7, 
which, illustrated by what we know of Caesar, we shall 
thus interpret: he and his first scientific officer, at the 
end of the year 55 and beginning of 54» used to be 
(doseted together for hours every day in Verona, map- 
ping out Gaul and arranging the march of the legions 
and the movements of the fleet, so that all should be 
assembled at the right moment in the Portus Itius for 
the second invasion of Britain; relaxing themselTesat 
times by sketching out plans for draining the Pomptine 
marshes and enlarging Rome by changing the course of 
the Tiber. The 105th poem is as follows: 'Mentula 
conatur Pipleum scandere montem : Musae ftirciUis prae- 
cipitem eioiunt'; which rightly iuterpreted would mean 
that Mamurra not only possessed the special acquire- 
ments befitting Caesar's chief engines; but had a taste 
for general literature and poetry aa well; and perhaps 
retorted the insults of Catullus with less success, but 
equal goodwill, and let him know what * Ameana puella' 
thought of him. But enougk ^ 



I have but little to add to the long exposition, re- 
printed above and written about ten years ago. Thanks 
to Grote and others we have now got over the habit. 
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winch once ptevailed, of building our Judgments of 
Athenian statesmen oh the libels of Aristophanes of 
Eupolis^. But we do not seeni to have yet completely 
learnt to extend the same justice to Romans, greater 
than Oleon and equals at the least of Pericles, atul to 
treat with merited contempt the calumnies of Catullus 
and Calvus, which have even a smaller basis of reality 
than the scurrilous jests of Aristophanes. Catullus how-^ 
ever belonged to one of the latest generations to which 
law and opinion conceded this unbridled licence : he 
himself can write with jaunty self-complacency 'Nil 
nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi uelle placere Nee scire 
utrum sis albus an ater homo'; and he would have 
been anything but flattered, if he could have read what 
tiie grave Quintilian says of him in xi 1 38, negat se 
magni &cere acquis poetarunn, utrum Caesar ater an 
albus homo sit, insania : uerte, ut idem Caesar de illo 
dixerit, adrogantia est. Of course the almost unre-^ 
stricted licence of assailing living personages which 
Aristophanes and Catullus possessed or usurped gasni 
fife to their attacks; and the strongest proof of Martial's 
unrivaUed genius for epigram is the never-failing vigour 
and fecundity which his poems exbibit in dealing with 
wholly fictitious persons and incidents : cum salua in^ 
fimarum qiK)que personarum reuerentia ludant ; quaie 
adeo antiquis auctoribus defuit, ut nominibus non tan- 
turn ueris abusi sint, sed et magni& 

I have to make a few, and only a few, cadlticisms on 
the criticisms which have been made on me^ 4 atite : 
I am surprised to see Ellis still argue for unql^ 8 hant 
idoneus : this, the virtual reading of MsSv,. I still look 
upon as giving the most satisfactory sense ; and I can- 
not, the' the latest editor Baehrens accepts ^ Adoneus', 
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see any suitableness in the comparison of the CatuUian 
Mamurra with the beautiful and chaste Adonis. 1 do 
not denj that this or that passage may be found — in 
Greek, not Latin — ^where one may be called an Adonis 
for his beauty and youth alone. But Mamurra had 
neither youth nor beauty : EUis actxially quotes * niueum 
Adonem ' from Propertiua where the poet is talking of 
Adonis' death by the boar's tusk r but Mamurra was 
not * niueus ' and was not killed by a boar. 20 Et 
huicne Gallia et metet Britannia: 1 am vain enough 
still to prefer this conjecture to any that has been made 
before or after it, Ellis still argues for his own con- 
jecture, which wanders away from the Mss. and, as I 
have endeavotired to shew above, yields no proper sense. 
But a word on his criticisms of my reading: it ^has 
always seemed to me unUke Catullus, not only in the 
position of ne, but in the place of metet, and the only 
half-obscured assonance Gallia Brifannia\ The ' half- 
obscured assonance ' is too refined for my ear, tho'i ^ I 
have observed elsewhere, I might, but would not, write 

* et metent (metet) Britanniae', Then as to the ne I 
protest it has, if not the only, yet £bx the best place it 
can have in the verse : it cannot be annexed to JEt I 
could cite 100 examples from all the best writers of ne 
having a position such as it has in Horace's Praeter 
cetera me Bomaene poemata censes Scribere posse ? but 
I will confine myself to two or three examples which 
closely resemble lit huicne : Ter. Andr. 492 aut itane 
tandem cet.; eun. 84B Sed estne hie Thais? hea 81 
Sed uideon Philotimum ? Plaut most. 522 Sed tu etiam- 
ne rogas ? will this suffice ? But the place of metet ? 
I presume he means that the natural position would be 

* et Britannia metet' : so it would be, but tho' CatuUua 
does not so often ijxdulge, as Horace does, in these and 
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much more irregulac arrangementB of words, yet not 
only have I cited from him elsewhere several veiy much 
harsher collocations^ such as: Non, ita me diui, uera 
gemunt, iuerint : an excessively strange and awkward 
sentence; but in the very next poem, 30 3 lam me pro- 
dere, iam non dubitas fiJlere, perfide ? and also 5 Quom 
tu negl^s ac me miserum deseris in malis, aa I read, 
exactly resemble our passage : the first of the two Ellis 
miist accept as a parallel. And surely to a criticism 
like this a tu quoque is allowable : well, this is Ellis' 
own verse 'Neque una Gallia aut metent Britanniae' ! 
As I said above, I cannot believe Catullus would have 
used the plur. * Britanniae'. 

21 malum : . I proposed above with hesitation to 
take this for the interjection: ' why, the mischier: this 
usage is common enough in Cicero, and I had marked 
down a passage, de off n 53, which I observe is quoted 
by Ellis, beginning 'quae te, malum I ratio', where 
Cicero is translating a royal address of Philip to. his 
son Alexander. But, says Ellis, * to me this seems be- 
neath the dignity and the indignation of the poem'. 
In proceeding to comment on the other half of the 
verse : quid hie potest Nisi : he says it Ib a ' comic 
formula' : thus in one and the same verse an expression 
which Cicero thinks not beneath the dignity and the 
indignation of Philip, sober and ahgry, is beneath the 
dignity and indignation of this verse ; while a comic 
formula is not. Truly Ellis implies a different standard 
to his neighbour and to himself The strongest argu- 
ment perhaps, and one not mentioned by Ellis, for mak-> 
ing malwm the adjective, comes from Catullus himself, 
64 175 Nee malus hic.hospes: but there the subst. 
makes a decided difference ; and the repetition here of 
'quid hie ' seems to me in favour of ' Quid hunc, malum V 
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But as I said above, I look on the point as a doubt&l 
oneu 23 : No one I fear will ever decide what is to be 
read here ; and I shall add nothmg to what I have 
already said. It strikes me now, as it struck me before, 
to be a positive inanitj for Catullus to say of Rome 
'urbi3 o pudet meae^ as Ellis makes him say; nor can 
I aceept the conjecture of the latest editor Baehrens. 

24 Socer generque : there is certainly much to be 
said for Baehrens* Gener socerque, as Virgil has it in 
his parody. At the same time it does not strike me as 
certainly true : the poet is thinking much more of Caesar 
than Pompey, and might thus be disposed to put 'Socer' 
first ; while, as Pompey was the elder, another might 
be disposed to name him first; and in the Aeneid ' Ag- 
geribus socer cet»' the socer coming first is to me not 
without weight. 

I would now, with somewhat more knowledge on the 
oabject, add a very few words to what I have said above, 
p. 68, 69, about the poet's praenomen and the time 
c^ his birth. Ellis is, I verily believe, the one sdbolar 
living who still maintains his first name was Quintus, 
and not Qaiu& Ellis appeals to the authority of Lach* 
mann and Mommsen, as well as Scaliger. Lachmann, 
whom Mommsen followed, was ignorant of both G and 
O ; and took the interpolated Datanus for his chief 
authority. This codex, written in the latter half of the 
15th century, with one or two satellites, calls th<^ poet 
Q. Catulus, on the authority I believe of some inter- 
polated Mss. of Pliny xxxvn 81. But there not one of 
Detlefs€9x's codices recognises this ' Q.', which ig now 
banis^d for evermore from the teact of Pliny. But, 
says EUis (p. uv), ^if the scribe of the Datanua was 
sufficiently educated to take the praenomen from Pliny, 
it is not likely that be would have made the mistake of 
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writing Catuli for Catulli\ Why, of the 3 best out of 
the four Msa whose readings Detl^sen gives us in this 
part of Pliny, one has Catulius, the other two Catutus ; 
and we find Catullus almost everywhere called Catulus 
in mediaeval times. ' Besides, if the Q. was taken from 
Pliny, we might expect to find in some one of the Msa 
of CatuUus a G. or C. taken from Jerome, of which 
there is no trace' : this argument I cannot even appr^ 
hend ; much less can I answer it. 

I still hold it to be more probable that he was horn 
in 84 than in 87 B.a Professor Sellar, in his interest- 
ing account of Catullus in the Encyd. Britan., observes 
with justice ' that the age at which a man dies is more 
likely to be accurately remembered than the particular 
date either of his death or of his birth* The common 
practice of recording the ages of the deceased in sepul* 
chral inscriptions must have rendered a mistake less 
likely to occur in that respect than in respect of the 
consulship in which he was born*. Mr Sellar argues 
too that the ' iuuenalia' in the passage from Ovid which 
I have cited above, p. 73, is better suited to the age 
of 30 than of 33 ; and this also I think with reason. 
For tho' iuuenis is a very elastic term, and tho' Domitius 
Marsus in his elegy on Tibullus, who died about the 
age of 35, calls him iuaenemy yet we must remember 
that Marsus was about the same age as Tibullus. But 
Ovid, when he wrote his epicedium on Tibullus, in which 
the word in question occurs, was only about 25 ; and a 
man of 25 doe» not see youth with the same eyes aa an 
older man does. And to my ear ' iuu^nalia ' has a more 
youthful ring than * iuuenis/ 
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30 1—6 



Alfene inmemor atqae unanimis false BodaHbuB, 
iam te nil miseret, dure, tui dulcb amiculi ? 
iam me prodere, iam non dubitas fallere, perfide? 
nee &cta impia fSallacum hominum caelicolis placenta 
quom tu neglegis ac me miserum deseris in malis, 
eheu quid faciant^ dic^ homines cuiue habeant fidemt 

5 quom «cHpti. que V. 6 4ieo Y. dice Ellie, jMr^kopt righUff. 

The only change which X have made on my own 
account in these verses^ the last four of which have 
occasioned a good deal of difficulty to editors and in- 
duced some of them to make various transpositions Itnd 
changes in the text, is in 5 to read Qtiom for Que, and 
to connect it closely with the next line : this seems to 
me to remove every difficulty. I assume that, e and o^ 
as I have said, being almost indistinguishable in some 
predecessor of our Msa, qtie was copied from it instead 
of quo : thus 96 3 Que O, Quo G, Quorn Guarinusi 
rightly I think : 66 79 qusm V, qwm Haupt rightly 
(Oorradinus de Allio) : if Ellis' dice in 6 be the poet's, 
it is another example of o and e confused. 4 Nee for 
mon, so common in the older writers, I have illustrated 
very fully on Lucr. n 23 : it has here, as often, the 
force of ' not at aU\ Ellis' defence of Quae shews that 
he hardly thinks it can be defended. 



31 7— U 

4{ind «olutis est beatius curis, 
cum mens onus leponit, ac peregrine 
labofe iessi uenkwiz» nostrum ad larem 
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10 desideratoque aoquieecimus lecto? 

hoc est quod uuum est pro laboiibus tautia 
salue, uenusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude: 
gaudete uosque, o uiuidae lacus undae: 
ridete, quicquid est domi cachinnorunL 

15 QOtque o mnidae $crip$U nof qootpub lidia Y. 

This bright poem is in most parts as pellucid as its 
own beautiful lake. In 1 the rare ]paene insula or jpaen- 
iiisula is illustrated by Caes. bell. QalL vi 36 2 paene 
obsessionem ; and Victorius uar. lect. ix 9 is worth com- 
paring on OceUe in 2. 8 peregr. Lab., * labour under- 
gone in foreign parts', in contrast with 'larem nostrum * 
seems quite capable of defence : Baehrens reads ' Ab 
orbe * for * Lahore'. But comp. Mart xm 29 Pruna 
peregrinae cane rugosa senectae Sume : * age acquired 
in foreign parts': Livy in 16 4 id malum... turn quoque 
peregrine terrore sopitum uidebatur : «by terror arising 
from foreigners'; just as ib. § 3 'terror seruilis' means 

* terror caused by slaves', tlu)' it might mean 'terror 
felt by slaves': comp. too 'praetor per^rinus' with 

* mulier peregrina ' * uir peregrinus'. 

1 3 has given occasion to nearly as many conjectures 
as 25 5 : ' uosque o luddae', ' limpidae', ' uos quoque in- 
citae', have all been proposed, and may any of thOTQ be 
right. But neiUier Scaliger's « ludiae ' nor Lachmann's 
' Libuae ' seems to me admissible ; nor again ' Lydiae' ; 
for the transference of the epithet to ' imdae ' is very 
unlike Catullus, as well as the obtrusive antiquarian 
reference, the parts hereabout once on a time having 
belonged to the Etruscans, and the £truscans being 
supposed to have come from Lydia. My reading was 
suggested by Mart, x 30 1 1 Hie summa leni stringitur 
Thetis uento, Nac languet aequor, uiua sed quies ponti 
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Pictam phaselon adiuuante fert aura. My ' uiuidae* is 
the same as the * Nee languet ' and * uiuae ' of Martial, 
and is surely as appropriate to the Benacus as to the 
Formian coast. Diplomatically too it is as near V, as 
any of the other readings except ' Lydiae*. 



37 

9 Atqui putate: namque totius uobis 
frontem tsJ>emae sopionibus scribam* 

Is sopionifms corrupt, as it would appear to be? and, 
if so, is any of the mmierous conjectures that have been 
made plausible enough to be received ? One must first 
of all bring into comparison with it the often dted 
passage in Petron. 22 cum Ascyltos tot malis in som* 
num^ hberetur, ilia quae iniuria depulsa fiierat ancilla 
totam &ciem eius fuligine longa perfricuit et non senti- 
entis labra umerosque sopitionibus pinxit. The two 
contexts are so much alike, that it is a most singular 
' lusus codicum*, if there is no real connexion between 
the two corrupt or apparently coirupt words. If there 
is such connexion, the woid we want must express 
either the instrument — and a very simple instrument — 
or the material employed. The material must have 
been black to paint the lips ; as the preceding ' fuligine^ 
too implies, sctpumibus can hardly be right ; for why 
the plural ; nor scorpionibus ; for it is absurd to imagine 
the man's lips painted with scorpions. Whether we 
may assume an unknown word, as sopionibus with 
Vossius (or ? sojntonibiis) for * sopitis carbonibus', I will 
not attempt to decide. 

But the whole resemblance may be a mere lt$sv^, 
and the editors of Petronius may be right in taking 
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sopitionibus for the fragments of two words. This, as 
might be expected, is a very common phenomenon in 
Petronius: thus in the preceding line the corrupt 'fii- 
ligine lenga' may represent something like ^ fa\iginis 
linea longa' : in 45 at beg. I would read * modo sic, 
modo sic, inquit rusticus raario cum [uarium codices] 
porciun perdiderat^ h. e* suarius; nam rusticus in alieno 
malo libentius quam in suo philosophari solet : in 77 

* interim dum Mercurius uigilat, aedificaui banc dommn. 
ut scitis, coecus career erat [cusuc erat coddces], nunc 
templmn est : ' in 46 perhaps 'nee uno loco cousistit. 
scit bene [uene] itidem [set uenit dem codices'] litteras, 
sed non uult laborare/ 

If CatuUus then and Petronius are quite independ- 
ent of one another, I will add one more conjecture to 
the many that have been made on this uncertain verse: 
namque totius nobis Frontem tabemae pusionibus scri- 
bam : nobis is then the abl. in apposition with pusioni- 
bus : ' I wiU scribble over the front of the whole tavern 
with you, nice young sparks' — ^prolwi^bly both with their 
names and caricatmres of their persons. 2310 b of the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions ' Euplia hio cum hominibus 
bellis', and comp. ib. 1473 Martialis Jios irrum — ^with 
V. 8 of our poem. Perhaps Catullus would write : Lesbia 
hie cum bellis hominibus, Egnatio, cet. and might give a 
caricature of ij^natius with his teeth and beard, pu- 
sionibtis would be the same as the * pusilli et semitarii 
moechi* of v. 16 : Ap\iL met. ix 7 at uero adulter, bellis- 
simus Ule pusio ; Cic. pro Caelio 36 (speaking to Clodia) 
minimum £ratrem,...qui te plurimum amat, qui... tecum 
semper pusio ciun minore sorore cubitauitt In v. 5 

* hircos ' can only mean * olidos hircos': comp. the line, 
applied to the 'hirsute atque olido seni' in Suet. Tib. 
45 hircum uetulum Capreis naturam liguroire. ' Catul- 
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lus' sajB EUis» 'after upbraiding the taberna and its 
freqnenters for lewdness^ would scarcely contrast them 
with an animal which is a type of this very quality'. 
I hardly oatdi the meaning d this : it is not Catullus 
who 'contrasts' them ; but these fine fellows who draw 
the contrast themselves. 



42 

Adeste, hendecasyllabi, quot estis 

omnes undique, quotquot estis omnes. 

iocum me putat esse moecha turpis 

et negat mihi uestra reddituram 
5 pugillaria^ si pati potestis. 

persequamur eam, et reflagitemus. 

quae sit quaeritis? ilia quam uidetis 

turpe incedere^ mimice ac moleete 

rident^n catuli ore GallioanL 
10 circumsistite earn, et reflagitate 

'moecha putida, redde codicillos, 

redde, putida moecha, codicUlos'. 

non assis &cis? o lutum» lupanar, 

aut si perditius potes quid esse. 
15 sed non est tamen hoc satis putandum. 

quod si non aliud pete, ut ruborem 

ferreo canis exprimamus ore^ 

condam^^ iterum altiore uoce 

'moecha putida, redde codicillos, 
20 redde, putida moecha, codicillos'. 

sed nil proficimus, nihil mouetur; 

mutanda est ratio modusque nobis, 

siquid proficere amplius potestis: 

'pudica et proba, redde codicillos". 

10 poto, XL% ieripH, poleti V. 17 cm, Conchmtle icrlpri. ore. Cond. uulgo* 
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I have printed the whole of this lively and humor- 
ous poem, not that I have anything to say» in addition 
to what has been said by others, on the greater part of 
it ; but because I have long felt that there is a hitch 
in one portion, and wish to make my reasons dear for 
attempting to remove that hitcL I entirdy go with 
Ellis in thinking that Lesbia cannot be the object of 
attack. 

With vss. 11, 12 and 19, 20 I would comptoe PlaUt. 
most 600 MiKi &enus reddat, faenus actutum mihi... 
Cedo faenus, redde faenus, faenus reddite. Daturin estis 
faenus actutum mihi? Datume faenus t 14 I keep 
th,e potes of G and 0, that is of V: CSa ad Att xi 18 2 
sed hoc perditius, in quo nunc sum, fieri nihil potest ; 
XIV 1 1 nihil perditius, shew * perditius* not to be 
'unique*. 8 Turpe: surely not 'strictly an adverV, 
but the neut. ace. of the adjective, so often joined by 
the poets with verbs denoting any bodily action, as 
* Perfidimi ridens Venus* : in one of the passages which 
Ellis quotes from Cicero all editors now read 'turpi 
pace'; in the other the adverb is 'hilars' from 'hilarus*. 

13 o lutum, lupanar : Cia in Pis. 62 o tenebrae» 
lutum, sordes. 

16 the manuscnpt reading here seems to me to 
interrupt the simple and natural progress of the poem : 
the words would properly mean: 'if nothing else can 
extort a blush from her brazen &ce^ But even assum- 
ing they can mean : 'if nothing else can be done, let us 
extort a blush*: even thus the plain purport of this 
very simple poem is thwarted, llie extorting a blush 
must surely bo the same as shaming her into doing 
what we want. But in that case there ia a most awk- 
ward stop at the end of 17 ; and 18 proceeds as if there 
was nothing between 15 and it. Westphal seems to 
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have sought to remedy this by putting 16 and 17 after 
23, and reading Qvo, si for Quod si: my. remedy is 
much simpler and I think more efficacious : I change a 
single letter only and alter the punctuation after ore: 
* if nothing else can do so, in order to extort a blush 
from her braeen face, bawl out once more in louder 
tones'. Catullus, like the older writers. generally, em- 
ploys pote for potest veiy freely ; as 17 24, 45 5, etc 
We might retain potest and read : Ferreo ut canis ex- 
primamus ore, ConcL ; but I prefer the other remedy.. 



(45 J 

Acmen Septimius suos amores 
t^nens in gremio ' mea' inquit * Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnes sum assidue paratus annos 
5 quantum qui pote plurimum perire^ 
solus ill Libya Indiaque tosta 
caesio ueniam obuius leoni'. 
hoc ut ^xit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextram stemuit ap|^bationem« 

10 at Acme leuiter caput reflectens 
et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 
illo purpureo ore sauiata 
'sic' inquit, ^mea uita Septimille, 
huic mu domiuo usque seruiamus, 

15 ut multo mihi maior acriorque 
ignis moUibus ardet in medullis'. 
hoc ut dixitf Amor sinistra, ut ante, 
ddxtreon stemuit approbationenu 
nunc ab auqneio bono pro£dctt 

20 piutuis animis amant amantur. 
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unam Septimius misellus Aemen 
mauult quam Syrias Britannlasque: 
uno in Septimio fideUs Acme 
fiicit delioias libidinisque. 
25 quis ulloB homines beatiores 

uidit, quis Yeneram auspioatiorem? 

8 ul «nU if corrupt, Perhapi ama^n Mtanii. 9 Dextra Y. 

The whole of this poem too, the most charming 
picture in any language of a light and happy love, I 
have printed^ in order to make clear the view I take of 
its action and motive, which seem to me not to have been 
quite rightly apprehended even by those editors, Scaliger, 
Yossius, Baehrens, etc., who have seen that v. 8 is corrupt. 
The ut ante has probably, as Baehrens saj^, come fix>m 
17, and may have displaced something quite different^ 
such as ' sinister ipse'^ or ^ manu sinistra' but my sug- 
gested ' sinister astans' gives the sense that is required. 
The scene which the poet paints is quite distinct to 
my mind^ while from Ellis' notes I cannot gather how 
he represents the situation to himself; and Baehrens* 
' sinistra ab Acme', as well as his punctuation of 17, 
is not compatible with my view of the mattar. 

Septimius is resting on a couch of some kind and 
is leaning with his right sid^ against it: Acme is re- 
climng on his bosom. Th^y are both therefore looking 
more or less towards the left. Septimius declares that 
he loves her as dearly as mortal man can love. The 
moment he has said this. Love well-pleased, standing 
on their left, sneezes at them approval towards the 
right (as he must do, being as he is on their left). Then 
Acme, slightly bending back her head and kissing the 
sweet boy^s eyes drunken with passion (which he would 
hold down to me^et her lips), protests tiiat her passion 
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is much stronger than his. The moment she had 
spoken this. Love on the left hand^ just as before, 
sneezed at them approval towards the right* The 
twice-repeated omen encouraged them in their passion: 
^ Now starting from so fidr an augury, soul answering 
soul, they love, are loved again\ 

The poem, thus explained, is surely simple enough 
and keeps clear of all the ' difficulty' in which Ellis in- 
volves himself and it. 3 te perdite amo: ^amare coepit 
perdite' occurs twice in Terence, amare: this is more 
emphatic than Froelich*s conjecture 'amore\ accepted 
by Schwabe: ^te' then belongs to 'amo\ to 'amare' 
and to 'perire'; for, since Catullus has in 35 12 Blum 
deperit inpotente amore, and in 100 2 Mepereunt* 
with the accuB. simply and without ^ amore ', and as 
Plautus Poen. iv 2 135 has the less usual 'hie alteram 
efflictim perit*, also without 'amore*, there seems no 
reason to refuse to Catullus the same construction 
' perire te* ; and * amore' without an epithet would cer- 
tainly be weak. With the change of word in ' amcvre 
«••Quantum qui pote jpenVe', I would compare Mart x 
86 1 Nemo noua caluit sic inflammatus arnica^ Flagrauit 
quanto Lamrus amore pilae. There is even a greater 
hitch in Cat. 96 5 non tanto moiB inmatura dolorist 
Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 12 comp. 

Apul. apoL 403 oris sauia purpureL 



54 

[Beprinted from the Jonnud off Philology» toL 5 p. 801—804] 

The lost manusc^pt of Catullus, from which di<» 
rectly or indirectly all the others are derived, would 
appear to have lumded down this trivial and oninter- 
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esting poem in the fdUowing shape, if we take no 
account of two verses repeated without meaning from a 
former poem, or of the heading which belongs to the 
next poem and haa been wrongly inserted in this one : 

Otonis caput oppido est pusillum 
et en rustice semilauta crura 
subtile et leue peditum libonis 
si non omnia displicere uellem 
tibi et sufficio seniore cocto 
irascere iterum meis iambis 
inmerentibus unice imperator. 

In the third number of our Journal I examined at 
some length the 29 th poem in which Caesar and his 
friend Mamurra are assailed with so much wit and tru- 
culent virulence. The last two lines of our present 
poem contain a direct reference to the other, the unice 
imperator here distinctly pointing to the imperator 
unice there. It is however for critical purposes only 
that I now discuss this 54th poem, not for any his- 
torical or personal references, which are altogether un- 
known and, if they were known, would probably turn 
out to be of no importance whatever. 

Three slight and manifest corrections were soon 
made in the manuscript text ; Otonis^ at once became 
Othonis ; for suffioio, which does not appear to be a 
Latin name, ftx)m the time of Scaliger Fuficio or Fvn 
fedOf a well-known name, has been generally read ; and 
sem recocto soon took the place of the unmeaning and 

^ Otanii I take to be llie Maying of the arohelype, not ihe OeUmU of most 
of ihe existing lin. The Latin et became < or tl m Italian ; and for thia 
reason an Italian would instinotivdj tranalate hie own tt back into et: Giotto 
callfl himself lootoa. For aUmU then » soiibe woold at once write octoair, 
which he woold know to he a Latin word. For similar reasons I believe the 
archetype had eri, not kcri^ in the second line. [Catnlias probably wrote 
* Otonis', ae Baehieni now ptmin it.] 
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unmetricai seniore cocto, Scaliger clinching this emen- 
dation by these words : 'glossarium interpretatur arrc- 
^ov yipovra cum hunc locum in animo haberet'. 

But after these obvious changes have been made, 
most of the critics^ old and new, look upon the poem as 
mutilated and unintelligible. Yictorius speaks of its 
Cimmerian darkness ; Muretus says that a Sibyl alone 
could interpret it^ that it manifestly consists of muti- 
lated fragments of different epigrams, incapable of being 
understood or corrected. Scaliger's emendations are 
clumsy and his explanations wrong. Of recent editors 
two of the most eminent, Lachmann and Haupt, as- 
sume two lacunae, one after the third, the other after 
the fifth line. I will quote the poem in the shape in 
which it is presented to us by the two most recent cri- 
tical editions. Ellis prints it thus : 

Othonis caput oppido est pusiUum ; 
fet Heri rustice, semilauta crura^ 
subtile et leue peditum Libonis. 



at nan ^ffugies meos iambos 



si non omnia displicere uellem 
tibi et Suffido sen! recocto 

iraspere iterum meis iambis 
inmerentibus, unioe imp^utor. 

The verse in Italics is a fragment of Catullus which 
Ellis supposes to belong to this poem ; which in Lucian 
Mueller^s edition becomes two poems and assumes the 
following shape: 
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LIDL 

Othonis caput oppidost pusillum 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Neri rustica semilauta crura, 
Bubtile et leue peditum Libonis. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

si Don omnia displicere uellem 
tibi et Fuficio seni recocto 

LIIIP. 

Iraficere iterum meiB iambis 
inmerantibusi unice imperator. 

Though I dissent with diffidence from so many 
eminent authorities, I cannot ccmceal my belief tha^ 
the poem is quite entire and unmutilated, and that the 
change of one other letter will render it perfectly intel- 
ligible, dispel the Cimmerian darkness and enable us to 
dispense with the Sibyl's assistance. Before offering 
any further explanations I will print the poem as I 
think Catullus may have written it : 

Othonis caput (oppido est pusillum) 
et, trirustice, semilauta crura, 
subtile et leue peditum Libonis, 
si non omnia, diBplicere uellem 
tibi et Fuficio seni recocto : — 
irascere iterum meis iambis 
inmerentibus, unioe imperator. 

The proper interpretation of the whole poem ap- 
pears to me to depend primarily on the right imder- 
standing of the words si non omnia ; and for this 

uia prima salutis, 
quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe; 
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or rather, I should say, not from a Greek city, but 
from the city of the Trojan Antenor. It is not known 
who Otho or libo or Fuficius was, but it is plain that 
the poet means to say that Otho and Libo were &• 
vourites of Caesar and Fuficius, standing in the same 
relation to the former as he had scurrilously described 
Mamurra as doing in the 29th poem. I coidd wish, he 
says, that Otho's head (right puny it is) and, you tho- 
rough down, those half-washed legs of his, and Libo's 
offensive habits, if not everything else about them, 
i^ould disgust you. Then pretending to recall his for- 
mer quarrel with Caesar, he breaks off abruptly with 
the words, ' you will be enraged a second time with my 
innocent iambics, O general without peer\ 

Yulpius of Padua saw, as I have said, that this was 
the meaning of ^* non omnia, and he has illustrated the 
expression from Cicero pro Sestio § 7 ut ille...si non 
omnem, at aliquem partem maeroris sui deponeret. But 
the phrase may be illustrated by other passages which 
I have given in my note on Lucretius ni 406 Si non 
omnimodis, at magna parte animai Priuatus; n 1017 
Si non omnia sunt, at multo maxima pars est Consi- 
milis; LudL i 33 MuelL Si non amplius, at lustrum hoc 
protoUeret unum. The cU in these passages makes the 
antithesis mdre distinct, but it can hardly be necessary 
in a style like that of Catullus. 

Schwabe, and before him Doering, accept the expla- 
nation of Vulpius, but like most of the editors they 
make more than one quite unnecessary altemtion in the 
text Thus nearly all omit the est o{y. 1; but the pa- 
renthesis appears to me to add force to the expression ; 
and parentheses are a very marked feature of most 
Latin styles, as I have shewn in my Lucretius^ With 
our present passage compare Seneca HippoL 35 At 
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Spartanos (genus est audax Aoidumque ferae) node 
cautus Propiore liga. Then in v- 2 Schwabe with most 
others changes rustice to rustica ; but the vocative is 
much more spirited and emphatic, the semilauta crura 
marking the coarse rustic. Of course I do not pretend 
tliat mj reading ^ Et, trirustdce' is more thaii plausible; 
but I change but a single letter, and T and E are among 
the letters most frequently confused* With trirusticus 
I would compare not only tri^geminus, but also Pkutus' 
trijur, trifurcifer, triparcus, triueneficcu It is possible 
Catullus wrote ter rustice ; it is quite possible too that 
a new name lurks in the manuscript reading, such as 
Herif which many adopt. But, I confess, I think that 
the passage is more spirited without this third namei» 
and that it is more probable Catullus should speak of 
Caesar and Fuficius aa having the same relations with 
the same two persons than with the same three. This 
point however must remain uncertain : on the general 
meaning of the whole poem I feel no uncertainty what- 
ever; or rather I would say that I should have felt 
none, if so many distinguished scholars had not found 
it so unintelligible. 



I have not much to add to what I have reprinted 
^bove. The latest editor of the text Baehrens believes 
it like me to be one poem; but I confess he makes 
changes in the text whidi seem to me to be unneces- 
sary. Ellis adheres to his former opinion: he gives four 
pleas for rejecting my arrangement, the tliird of which 
I will first examine: 'Even if we allow the first five 
lines to be consecutive, the aposiopesis before ^Irascere 
iterurn' is immeasurably harsh, not to say unintelli- 
gible'. I deny that there is any 'aposiopesis' at all; 
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and I affirm that> so far &om the transition being harsh 
or unintelligible, on it depends the main point of the 
poem : the poet in the first five lines makes his oharge; 
and then bethinking himself of the similar charges he 
had made in 29, and of the proconsul's wrath which it 
had excited, he says : Irasoere itenim meis iambis In- 
merentibus, vnice ivipemlw. the last words at once 
recalling that poem and its impet'otor umce. What is 
there that is harsh or unintelligible here ? Take the 
following transition, with an ^ aposiopesis' as well, in 
Cia pro Mil. 33: De nostrum onmium — ^non audeo 
totum dicere. uidete quid ea uitii lex habitura fuerit, 
cuius periculosa etiam reprehensio est. There you have 
something harsh and, if not unintelligible, yet not to 
be cleared up by any one now living, while I think I 
have made Catullus' meaning clear enougL Take again 
Mart. X 9 Vndenis pedibusque syllabisque Et multo 
sale, nee tamen proteruo, Notus gentibus ille Martialis 
Et notus populis — quid inuidetisi Non sum Andrae- 
mone notior caballo. Is that less harsh than our poem? 
His fourth plea is this: * Nothing ia gained by in- 
terpretnig the poem as a complete whole': my answer 
is that I think something is gained. His first plea, 
like the fourth, seems merely to be a plea in mitigation 
of his own most singular arrangement: the Mss. repeat 
here (as is by no means unusual with them) two lines 
which belong to another poem; therefore they may 
have also perpetrated the other enormities which he 
takes them to be guilty of; but from which I have 
rescued them. The second plea does not touch at aU my 
general argument: *The Mss. point to a proper name*. 
I have fully admitted that they may; but my reasons 
for thinking they did not were a quite subordinate, or 
rather a qmte indifferent, point in the general argu- 
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ment. But why Et eri, the readmg of V, should not 
come as easily from Et tri ruatice, as from a proper 
name^ I confess I do not see. The reason I have given 
above for my reading is 'that it is more probable Catul- 
lus should speak of Caesar and Fuficius as having the 
same relations with the same two persons than with 
the same three^ I now go &rther, and think it likely 
that CatuUus^ using a peculiarity of «pitstx common in 
Latin, meant to say that Caesar had such relations with 
Otho alone; Fuficius with Libo alone: comp. Mart n 
2 I Creta dedit magnum, mains dedit Africa nomen, 
Scipio quod uictor quodque MeteUua habet; vi 13 7 
Yt Martis reuocetur amor summique tonantis A te 
Tuno petat ceston et ipsa Venus; xi 48 Silius haec 
magni celebrat monimenta Maronis, lugera facundi qui 
Ciceronis habet. Heredem domintunque sui tumulique 
larisque («o Mss. ue-ue editions) Non alium mallet Neo 
Maro nee Cicero. 

I cannot say I approve of Baehrens* correction of 
v. 1 : is not * pusillum os' at the end of it an elision 
unexampled in Catullus? His correction of 4 is cer- 
tainly not an obvious one: to confirm my own reading 
I would cite, in addition to those given above, Cic, 
epist. XVI 24 1 A Flamma» si non potes omne, partem 
aliquam ueUm extorqueas: where, as in CatuUus, cU is 
absent. 



55 1, 2 and 7—10 

Oramus, si forte non molestum est, 
2 demonstres ubi sint tuae tenebrae.... 
7 femellas omnes, amice, prendi, 

quas uultu uidi tamen serene. 

ILC. 
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a uel te sic ipse flagitabam: 
10 ^Cameriupx nuhi^ pessimae puellael' 

8 Bereno. serenftY. Oipse. perAajM unqoe. indtBMhreM* 

I will esiamine one sentence only of this involved 
and stiff poem, as nearly aU the editors seem to have 
introduced mmecessary and hnrtftd changes there. 7 * I 
seized hold of all iiie wenches^ whom I saw notwith* 
standing wear an untroubled conntenance : ah, even sp 
I continued to demand you of them: Camerius I want, 
you naughty girls', sereno in 8 is the simplest cor- 
rection: conip. too Mart, u 11 1 Quod fronte Selium 
nubila uides, Bufe. 9 I keep the M& reading, which 
editors have changed in very various ways. If any 
change is needed, I would simply read 'A I te uel sic': 
but this interposition of te between uel and sic is not 
I think unidiomatic: c6mp. Tib. (Sulpicia) iv 11 3 A! 
ego non aliter tristes euincere morbos Optarim quam te 
$i (^uoque ueUe putera; Mart, iv 1 9 12 Nee sic in Tyria 
sindone cultus eris: Le. ne in Tyiia quidem sindon^ 
sic: IX 8 9 Dilexere prius pueri iuuenesque senesque; 
At nunc infantes te quoqve, Caesar, amant: quoque has 
such a ,position more than once in Lucretius: lUud in 
his quoque te rebus, tam^i: though I thus seized upon 
them, they were quite untroubled, as if they knew 
themselves to be innocent. But Baehrens seems to me 
right in asserting that ipse has no meaning: Ellis says: 
'with my own lips'; but how else could he ask? my 
usqtie suits the Imperf. Jlaffitaham well. 10 to illustrate 
the omission of the verb^ see my note on 10 25. 
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Pulcre oonueait knprobia cinaedis, 
Mamurraa patbieoque Caesariqua 
ncc mirum: me^tilae pares utrisque» 
urbana altera et Mft Formiana, 
5 impressae resident safic eluentur : 
morbosi pariter^ gBKDe^, titrique 
imo in lecticulo, erucSifemli ambo, 
non hie quam ille magia uorax aduHer; 
liuales sociei pueUularum. 
1 pulcre conuenit improbis cinaedia 

7 IdolimilQ Baeknnt. Udnh Q wilga. 

This short poem m on the aamo theme, and displays 
the same amawng impudence» aa the 29tL All that I 
have to saj on the personal and historical question^ 
with which they d^ has been discussed so fully in my 
comments on iJiat 29th poem, that I can wholly dis^ 
miss them here^ I think it well worth while however 
to examine the structure pf the poem itself» as by a 
better punctuation I can, if I am not mistaken, both 
add to its point and do away with all occasion for 
tampering with the text which appears to be perfectly 
sound. 

And first I would say that in v. 7 the lecticulo of 
O seems to me, as to Baehrens, to be almost certainly 
right, and to be one of the many gains for the text of 
Catullus which we owe to and to alone. I do not 
mean to say that the prosody of lectulS is impossible ; 
but no scholar will deny I think that lecticulo gives us 
a rhythm far more in accordance with the technical 
rules which Catullus observes in his hendecasyllablea 
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But the form of the word ? The two first declensions 
form their diminutives as a rule by the addition of 
-ul : uillula» mannulus, paruulus, pallidulua, puellns 
(puerulus), and a multitude of like forms: therefore 
*lectus, -t, lectulus ; pannus, -t, pannulus^ The third 
adopts a lengthened form, -fcid, sometimes -ecuZ : cau- 
liculus, coUiculus, tristiculus, nubecula, uulpecula and 
the lika The fourth declension in this as in many 
other points follows the laws of the third : nersiculus» 
articuluSj quaesticulus, anicula^ manicula, comiculum. 
Now we learn from the lexicons that *pannibus' is 
quoted from Ennius by Charisius, from Fomponius by 
Nonius : it was therefore once of the 4th as well as the 
2nd ded., and consequently we find 'panniculus' as 
well as 'pannulus'* Ussing on Plant. Amph. 509 (513) 
cites Priscian vi 73, who quotes Comificins for the 
nom. plur. lectus, and this passage of Plautus for the 
gen. sing, lectus, and he is supported in this by the 
Mss. of Plautus : lectin therefore was once of the 4th 
deoL and conformably with this Catullus uses 'lecti* 
culo\ 

6 and 7 : The exact force and meaning of these two 
verses I have brought out by a punctuation differing 
from that of all the editors, who join ^gemelli utrique', 
or else have recourse to conjecture, Haupt reading 
tenellif Baehrens macelli, for the quite genuine gemelli. 
* Tainted alike, true twin-brothers, both together on a 
single sofa, most learned witlings both'. Horace in his 
satires and epistles uses gemellus with much the same 
sarcastic force as Catullus and may have had him in his 
thoughts: we should compare too 100 3 hoc est, quod 
dicitur illud Fratemum uere dulce sodalicium ; which 
shews the expression to be proverbial, utr. uno in lect. : 
CHc. in Pis. 67 Graeci stipati, quini in lectis, saepe 
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plures, ipse solus; Mart, iv 40 5 Tecum ter denas nu- 
meraui, Pontice, brumas; Communis nobis lectus et 
unoa erat. 

I would strengthen mj argument on tbese two 
verses by oaUing in one whose aid I have often in^ 
voked already. Martial knew Catullus so thoroughly 
that I feel he had their words and rhythm in his mind 
when he wrote the last two lines of his ironical epigram» 
XXI 40; the last 7 verses of which I will cite: Suocurras 
misero, precor, fiirori Et serues aliquando neglegenter 
nios qui male oor meum perurunt, Quos et noctibus et 
diebus opto In nostro cupidus sinu nidere, Formosos, 
niueos, pares, gemellos» Grandes, non pueros, sed unir 
ones. 

On V. 2 Ellis says : * The que, joined as it is with 
pathico and thus standing between Mamun^ae and 
Caesarique, distributes the vice equally to both': I am 
quite unable to see how qtie does this ; it seems to me 
a simple instance of que joined with the 2nd instead of 
the 1st word of the clause, a usage not uncommon in 
Lucretius and some other writers: comp, also 76 11 
^tque istinc teque reducis. I doubt too whether Catul- 
lus meont pathico to refer at all to Caesar, tho' Schwabe 
also, quaest. p. 189, maintains it does. 1: Comp. 
Petron« 94 et ego iracundus sum et tu libidinosus: 
uide quam non conueniat his moribus. 



59 

I : If rtj/wZwrn is the true correction of the Ms. 
nt/wn, I would read 

Bonimiensis rufa rufulum fellat 
uxor Meneni» 
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I feel pretty ^ure that rufa is an epithet, not a name ; 
for what point is there in the two names being the 
same ? rufas was a common term of reproach : Ter. 
heaut. 1061 n^Btmne lUam uir^^em, Caesiam, cet»; 
Plaut. asin. n 3 20 Maeilratis malis, rufulus» aliqnan- 
tum uentriosua, eei ; Mart n 32 Cur. non basic te, 
Fhilaeni? caloa es: Cur ndn basic te, Philaeni? ro&es: 
cet with a point at the end which recalls our verse, 
like the Pcmipeian inscription 2421 rufa^ ita uaU» quare 
bene felas: Mart, xu 32 4 uxor ru& crinibos septem; 
54 Orine ruber, ^^^^^ ore» cet. : Oatollus himsislf, 67 46 
ne tollat rubra supercilia. rufxflvm I thought of long 
ago; and Ettis too I see refers to this word» the* he 
retains the proper name. These rujidi, a peculiar kind 
of ^tribuni militum', were often appointed through mere 
&your by generals or consuls; often too they were idle 
young men of fisushion. I was prepared to illustrate the 
subject; but its elaborate treatment by Marquardt» 2nd 
ed 11 p. 353 foil., supersedes the necessity of doing thia 
I think it however not improbable that the poet wrote 
'Rufum anuf feUat^ the anu/ might easily fall out 
between vm and/ 3 comp. Ter. eun« 491 E flamma 
petere te cibum posse arbitron 



61 



What I chiefly wish to dwell upon at {Hresent in 
this long and charming epithalamium is a question 
with regwrd to its metre, a question not without inter- 
est, as much of the beauty of the poem depends on its 
gay and elastic rhythm. One of the most striking 
characteristics of this and of jbhat other glyconic poem, 
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the 84th, written in stanzajs of four lineQ^ ia their atrict 
observanoe of the Greek law of the aynaphia. Every 
verse of the stanza, except the la^t which ends with a 
long or short at pleasure and takes no aocount what^ 
ever of what follows, must end with along syllable» and 
a final vowel or m must not remain unelided before a 
vowel at the beginning of the next vanse. The obser- 
yance of this law by CatuUus gives to hia glyconics 
much of their charm and sjnrit; and ita neglect by 
Horace is in my opinion one of the gravest defects in 
his glyocmicB and asclepiads. It vdtt be seen however 
that in his fourth book hia rhythm does not depart so 
widely from this law, as in his earlier books. 

The 34th poem offers no metrical difficulty; but in 
our 61st all the recent editors without exception, obey-* 
ing a ukase of Lachmann, have, greatly I think to the 
detriment of the poem, divided the stanza of five lines 
into two of three and two lines respectively. The rea- 
son for so doing is the following: according to most^ of 
their texts, in no less than 10 instances between v. 116 
and 182 — ^and in one other case of which I will speak 
farther on — ^this law would otherwise be violated : mo- 
dum I O; abetine | 0; eat | 0; aeruiat | 0; annuit | 
O; forem j 0; tibi | O; magia | 0; uiri | 0; puellulam 
I 0. In theae verses too they change no leaa than 22 
timea the Ms. io into o: if this be right, it points to de* 
signed interpolation in our Mas., the motive for which 
is not easy to detect. I would moreover call attention 
to the fiict, that in vsa 4, 5, 39, 40, 49, 50, 59, 60; 
aa well as in vss. 5, 10, 19, 25, 31, 38, 48, and 66 of 
the other epithalamium, the 62nd poem, in all of which 
the metre requires o before Hymen or Hymehaee, the 
Mss. always give us o, never io. I would further ob- 
serve that if in the ten instances, enumerated above, 
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nunc we will Bay were substituted for io, the rule of the 
ByuapKia aad of the long final syllaUe would be observ* 
ci in every case: if too in the line which always follows 
each of those ten lines specified» as well as in v. 143 
(150)^ this nunc took the place of lo, the collision be* 
tween io \ would be avoided. For mark this: while 
in 34 the last line of the stanza, and in our 61 every 
5th line, end quite indifferently with a long or a short 
syllable: Lunft, Hymenaeei nupt&, etc*: this is never 
the case with the third verse of the stanza in 61 : here 
the nunc would always restore the synaphia in full^. 

I come now to the main point : in all the 22 verses, 
affected by it, I substitute Jo for Io as Dawes suggest- 
ed long ago, at the commencement; but I would not 
do this at the end of any verse: for example 

ToUite, o pueri^ &ces: 
flammeum uideo uenire. 
ite, condnite in modum 
jo Hymen Hymenaee io, 
jo Hymen Hymenaee. 

If this jo be conceded, all di£Bculty will disappear. 
Of course io (uu) follows as a rule the Greek usage; 
and yet I believe that traces are to be found in popular 
and idiomatic Latin of the word, in conformity with 
Latin organs of speech, having become a monosyllable 
jo at the beginning of a line or a phrase. The word is 
not a common one in the popular styles: it does not 

1 Snis tnd BMhreng retain the <0, Imi jel both of them diWde the stuitt 
into two: SlUf obeerree: ^Sad ptfmutt io mimoBjtMvm esse, bii^lmm 
alteram dooent Dawenoi IGee. Crit^ p. 88, Vrnpfenbaehim in Melet Plant, 
p. i8. of. Onid. Met. t 635 Bt bie io Arelhnea noeaoit io Aiethnea. MarkziSff 
Clamant eooemeiioSatimialianenns'. What BUia'preeiae notion of the woid 
ifl» IdcmH qnite eatehs in the liito ha qnotea from Ofid, as ehMndMio in iha* 
po6t,ioiaa«e^tt. 
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occur in Terence; and is found I believe in only two 
pasaages of Plautus: Pseudolus 702 and 703 is thus 
given in the Mas. io | lo tete turanne te rogo qui im- 
peritas Pseudolo : Hitachi arranges the passage thus : 

io 
t^, io te, turinne, te uoc6, qui inperitas Pseddolo: 

would not the following be nearer the Mss. and more 
energetic ? 

io, 
j6 te te, tur^hine, te rogiS, qui imperitas Pseddolo^. 

The word occurs again in the Casina IV 3 3 and 10 : 
from lack of proper manuscript material I can say 
nothing of 10 ; but 3 seems to stand thus in the codices : 
To Hymen Hymenaee io Hymen quid agis mea salus: 
I would propose 

J 6 Hymen Hymenal, jo jo H;fment | Quid agis, m4a 

In Bibbeok's Com. frag* p. 273 we have a line of 
Aprissius (?), preserved by Varro, which rhythm and 
alliteration surely require to be written, as I have 
written it: Vt quiritare urbanorum, sic inhilare rusti- 
coram: itaque hoe imitatus Aprissius ait 

Jo bdcco! I quis me jtibilat? | uicinus tuus antlquus. 

Another popular phrase^ found in Petronius 58 and 
Inscrip. PompeL 2005 a, was 4o Saturnalia': now Mar- 
tial writes in XI 2 5 Clamant ecce md 'jo Saturnalia' 
uersus: for the conjectures, uos, iam, honcx^ are all weak 
and improbable. No doubt the Latins observed the 



^ I luiT« iwA gat tlM iMw aaaleete PUntiiiik: p. 169 L^swe'e leftding of A 
gifM to it rogo, not uoeo, and gnpports the tt te of PZ agalntt the te tete of 
BCD. Perhaps we shoold read 'jo te r6go\ whieh would improTpe the ribijrlbiiL 
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general rule of representing a Greek t by i; but io^ 
having been so long in popular use, may have come to 
be regarded almost as a Latin word. And Horace at 
the beginning of a verse turns into a^ the first syllable 
of the Greek lulus: J vie, oeratis ope daedalea; while 
the Bomans did not hesitate so to treat foreign words, 
which came into Latin through the Greek, as Judaeus. 

Another thing is worth noting in regard to to : V 
all the 11 times that the line 'lo Hymen Hymenaee' 
recurs, added at the end another 4o*. This is strange, 
because it is not likely to have been interpolated in 
any manuscript which was written at a time when 
metre was understood; and on the other hand, when 
our archetype V was written, the world was so entirely 
ignorant of Catullus' lyrical metres» that, tho' a scribe 
might by accident have taken it from the preceding 
verse once or twice, he is not likely to have done so 
consistently. But another equally curious fact is to be 
observed : all the four times that the vwse ' Hymen 
Hymenaee* recurs, V added ' Hymen' at the end. I 
am disposed to explain this (Surious double phen<Hnenon 
as follows: this 'io' and this 'Hymen*, thus placed 
csdtra metrum, perhaps were exlded in this way to mark 
the &ct that after each stanza ending witli * Hymen 
Hjrmenaee' and with *Jo Hymen Hymenaee', the 
chorus made a pause, and shouted in the one case 
' H^men *, in the other * io ', it may be in a louder tone, 
it may be more than once. 

This too makes it impossible in* my opinion to main- 
tain that our stanza of five lines is really two stanzas, 
of three and two lines reepectively : one of the essential 
properties of .these glyconic odes is that the stanza end 
witli a completed sentence, the final syllable being 
quite independent of the stanza following. The same 
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general principle holds good in that third glyconic 
poem, the 17th^ in which each of the long lines is really 
a stanza of two lines, the fitBt of which is subject to 
the laws of sjnaphia, the latter is quite independent of 
them : Liuidissima maximeque | est profunda uorago.— 
Insulsissimus cet Now not only does the synaphia 
hold, as we have observed, between the 3rd and 4th vss. 
fif our stanxa ; but where the same refrain is repeated 
four times over in the two last lines of the stanza, 
it is introduced each time with exactly the same general 
run; as for instance in the first of these stanzas: 
Qui rapis teneram ad virum Yirginem, o H3anenaee 
Hymen, O Hymen Hymenaee, the stanza thus as it 
were ostentatiously proclaiming itself to be one and 
indivisible. 

The sole exception, or apparent exception, that re*- 
mains to be considered, is in the last stanza but two : 

Sit suo fiimilis patri 
Maolio et facile insciis 
noscitetur ab omnibus 
et pudidtiam suae 
niatris indicet ore. 

Dawes cures this by transposing omnibtAs and insciis : 
it is possible Catullus may have lengthened the em- 
phatic syllable of the v^:Be, as Yiigil has so often done 
with -Us; it is possible too that some one of the cor* 
rections that have been made, suchas o&utir or aduems^ 
may be the true reading ; for omnibus does not strike 
me as well suited to its place, and dbuiis for instance 
might readily pass into an abbreviation of -omm&u^: 
compare the double reading ohma and omnia of G in 
64 109* Anyhow one apparent exception in nearly 50 
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stanzas is In mj judgment quite insufficient to establish 
or to upset any law. 

Years ago I was surprised to see the last two lines 
of the stanza just quoted quite misunderstood in Ellis' 
translation: 'Mother's chastity moulded in Features 
childly revealing'. The true meaning ought to be be- 
yond dispute : however, as a confirmation of that mean- 
ing, I jotted down Martial's imitation, VI 27 3, Est 
tibi, quae patria signatur imagine uoltus, Testis ma- 
temae nata pudicitiae; and tins passage I afterwards 
found was given by Hdjr Cranstoim in illustration of his 
correct and spirited translation. My surprise is now 
increased to find these very lines cited by Ellis in sup- 
port of his wrong explanation, to whioli they are quite 
irrelevant : ' Suae is emphatic, a mother truly his own, 
perhaps with some notion of the son repeating the mo- 
tlier's features, as the daughter the fietther's, Lucr. iv 
1226' : the words of course mean simply : let him bear 
witness to his mother's chastity by shewing in his face 
a strong likeness to his &ther and thus proving himself 
to be his father's son« His note too on 201 is not cor* 
rect, and his illustrations are irrelevant: 'Subducat 
prius qui uolt' is not 'unusual'. There is no protasis 
and apodosis here, and SubdwccA is not a * strict sub« 
junctive', but a simple imperative : ' Let him who wills 
to reckon up your joys, first take the tale of the sandp 
and the stars'. 114 ToUite, o pueii; surety o should 
be added, not en with Baehrens : it is only another in- 
stance of the ever-recurring confusion of e and o in our 
Mss. to which I have so often drawn attention: in the 
very next line has uido for uideo^ where the e is ab- 
sorbed in 0. 
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63 1—11 

Super alta uecttis Attis celeri rate maxia 
Phrjgium ut nemos citato cupide pede tetigit 
adiitque opaca siluis redimita loca deae, 
stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, uagus animi^ 
5 deuolsit ilei acute sibi pondera silice. 
itaque ut relicta seneit sibi membra sine uiro» 
etism recente terrae sola sanguine maculans 
niueis citata cepit manibus leue tjpanum» 
typanum tubam Cjbelles, tua, mater, initia, 
10 quatiensque teiga taurei teneris caua digitis 
canere haec suis adorta est tremebunda comitibus. 

5 DenoUift HatipU Bmiohdi Y. slei acato Bergk. fletos Mato Y. poodera 
Avantiui, pondez» Y. 9 tubam eormpu ptrhap$ ae ^jpunL tiibin« Cybebe 

5 bas been brought into its present shape by the 
corrections, in different ages, of Auantius, Bergk (Lach- 
mann) and Haupt, and has been rightly I think ac- 
cepted by Mueller, Schwabe and Baehrena To adopt, 
with Haupt and Ellis, Lachmann's He is to giYC to die 
word an unauthorised sense, nor can Deuoluit I think 
stand, tho' Ellis retains it: the ^iletas acuto' of Mss. 
would seem to haYe come from the doubling of the sylL 
ac iaaouto. I shall, when I come to the 65th poem, 
give many other examples of this trick firom our Mss, 
Not only does the Yerse in this form yield a most ap- 
propriate sense; but it receives very great support 
irom a passage in the fourth book of the Fasti, m 
writing which Ovid must have had 5 and 6 of our 
poem in hia mind. He is telling at length the story 
of Attis and Cybele, of the ^Phryx puer in siluis, facie 
spectabilis, Attis*: then in v. 237 we come to; lUe 
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etiam saxo corpus laniauit acti<o...yoxque fuit 'merui 
...k\ pereant partes quae nocuwe mihi': 'AI pereant' 
dicebat adhuc; onus inffuinis aufert, NuUaqae sunt 
subito signa relicta uiru 

9 'tubam' carries no sense with it to my mind, 
either in its literal mefaning, or^ as Ellis takes it, in a 
metaphorical: again it is not very obvious how 'tuom^ 
Cybelle' would pass into Hubam Cybelles\ ^ Typanum 
ac typum Cybelles' has occurred to me from seeing 
how often the two words are joined together: Dionys. 
Antiq. n 19 wnr^p airols iOo^t nnrous re irepucdpLOHn, 
T049 <mj^c(rt...Kai rvyivava Kporovvre^ : see too Polybius 
cited by Suidas s. u. TaXXoi : vapa *Atti8os ical Barro- 
Kov T&v he Hecrtra^wTo^ iepitav rij^ Mnrpo^ rS» OeZv^ 
txpvr^ vpoarffii^ui kcu twov^: ibid. aWonrctXc vtavL- 
CKov^t huia-Kevdtras ct^ FoXXoti^y /xer^ aikrjrciv eu ywojir 
ic€uu9 oToXoS? ^oi^as rvfiiraLPa koX rvirom: comp. too the 
very odd story told of Anachands by Herodotus vi 9 : 
rrjp oprijp vacrav itrerikiei, rg 6e^, rviifrapoi tc ex^up koX 
iiSriardftjafot ayoKiuvra, and the imitation by Clemens 
Alex, quoted by Wesseling. The plural iwot is used 
of the Qalli; and I infer that the rvrrok were chiefly 
medallions of Cybele and Attis. Now Attw naturally 
would wear only a medallion of Cybele, which he would 
haug round his neck or perhaps on his left wrist: comp.. 
Suet Bomit. 4 certamini prae8edit...capite gestans core- 
nam auream cum effi^e louis ac lunonis Mineruaeque, 
adsidentibus Diali sacerdote et coUegio flauialium pari 
habiiu, nisi quod ilUyf'um coronis inerat el ipsius imago, 
typos is found in Cic. ad Att. i 10 3, written 67 B.C.: 
the strange typum or tupum would naturally be cor* 
rupted into a Latin word: thus in Cia L L M has lypos, 
which Iai8on*s edition turns into lippos; and in Pliny 
XXXV 151 the Bomb, has tyrum for typum. SioHhw s. u. 
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rvwom has Ixovta rvfiirai^ ical rvird^: I had Bomething 
to say on this; but shall refrain. The •typanum ao 
typnm.' suits *tua initiaV better than Hypanum' by 
itself. 



\ib. 74—77 . 

Roseia ut hie labellis^^omtuScift^ adiit 
geminas deae tarn ad auris noua nuntia referens, 
ibi iuncta iuga resoluens Cybele leonibus 
laeuumque pecoris hostem etimulans ita loquitur. 

74 bio. Idno T. eihis addidii Bergk, soniu editus FroeUeh, Schwahe. 
ptrhapB soniia exdtiii. 75 deaa ttm §d 9€fipti. deonim ad Y. 77 pMoiis 
uetm eorreetio* peotoiii Y. 

In 74 perhaps Bergk's dtus is the simplest diplo* 
matic correction, tho' I am not certain that Catullus 
would haYe used citu$ as a partic. But Froelich's sonus 
editus is also an easy correction; as well as my sonus 
excittts, and Catullus elsewhere uses exdtm no less than 
three times. In 75 not a few yiolent corrections have 
been made, which may be seen in the notes of Yarious 
editions. I feel confident that Geminas comes from the 
poet himself: my dee tarn for deorum is certamly not 
a Yiolent change, when we bear in mind, what I haYe 
so often insisted upon, the almost chronic way in which 
our Mss. interchange o and e, t and r: 'When these 
sounds, uttered from his rosy lips, came bringing with 
them to the two ears of the goddess tidings so strange 
and noYel'. With ^deae — Cybele' comp. 3 deae, 9 
Cy belles, geminas amis is Yery idiomatic : 51 10 sonitu 
suopte Tintinant aures geminae^: OYid has ^Auribus 

^ I eannoi «noogb wonder al Ellis* oontina^d retention of the abeord 
f miiia, iad all to MVf e tlie ehaage ofeaatotn^ in our Mm. 
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« geminis^ and 'geminas mantiB*; tlie Culex, which 
often imitates Catullus, 148 'geminas aures'; Virgil 
* Temporibus gemhuB* : Martial 'geminas manu8\ 



64 1—28 

Peliaoo quondam prognatae uertioe pinns 
dicuntur liquidaa Neptuni nasse per imdas 
Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeeteos, 
cum lecti iuuenes» Argiuae robora pubis, 
5 auratam optantes Colchis auertere pellem 
ausi sunt uada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 
caerula uerrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 
diua quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces 
ipsa leui fecit uolitantem flamine currum» 

10 pinea coniungens inflezae texta carinae. 
ilia rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten. 
quae simul ac rostro uentosiun proscidit aequor» 
tortaque remigio spumis incanduit unda, 
emersere &eti candenti e gurgite uultus, 

15 aequoreae monstrum Nereides adnurantes. 
iliac (quaque alia?) uiderunt luce marinas 
mortales ocuUs nudato corpore Nymphas 
nutricum tenus extantes e guigite cano. 
tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amors» 

20 tum Thetis humanos non despexit hjmenaeos, 
tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit. 
o nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 
heroes, saluete, deum gens» o bona matrum 
23* progenies, saluete iteTUviqtie iterumque, honarum : 

uos ego saepe meo uos carmine compellabo, 
25 teque adeo eximie taedis felicibua aucte 
Tbessaliae oolumen Peleu, cui luppiter ipse^ 
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ipse amm diuum genitor concessit amores. 
tene Thetis tenuit pulcherrima Nereine? 

11 primam 0. praeram: in maf§. profam 0. 18 Tortaqae ItoU. Totaqaa 
V. lAfttAiSckradtT. fari V. 16 IHaa (qnaqna alia?) 9crip$L lUa alqiia alia V. 
Qidere Y. 88 gana 9ckoL Veran. giiiiia Y, umigo. matmm 9ehoL Venn, maiar: 
al. matra «iip«rttfr. O. matar 0. S8boM.Y. PngemeaBahiataiftaraeM. Knvii. 
88N«K«iiidi7ai4rt. iiaetiiiaY. 

I hsLYe printed and will discuss only a few lines of 
this the longest and most elaborate poem of Catullus. 
His study of the Alexandrine poets would seem to haYe 
persuaded him that an epyllion was needed to make a 
body of poems complete; and he has therefore composed 
this poem which I haYe giYon reasons elsewhere for 
belieYing to be one of his Yery latest. Led no doubt 
by similar motiYes, his friend Gains HelYius Cinna^ 
who^ as I haYe argued in my dissection of the 95th 
poem, was probably somewhat older than CatulluSi 
wrote and published his laboured Zmyma; and his in- 
timate associate Gains Licinius CalYUS composed his 
epyllion lo. 1 and 15 are both imitated by OYid am« 
n 11 1 Prima malas docuit, mirantibus aequoris undis^ 
Peliaco pinus uertice caesa uias. 11 : I am couYinced 
that the jprorom of is a mere delusion, designed or 
imdesigned, of the scribe, which presented itself to his 
thoughts and pen in connexion with aship: to my taste 
it destroys the beauty of the line and leaYes Ilia wholly 
without meaning. Can there be a doubt that Seneca, 
who has more than once as we haYe seen had Catullus 
before him in his tragedies, was thinking of this line 
when he wrote in Troad. 215 Inhospitali Telephus regno 
in^poiefOB.^Rudem cruore regio dextram tnftutt? the 
Yery construction of Catullus, which Martial, cited by 
Ellis, also has: so too YaL Flacc. i 69 igna/ras Cereris 
qui uome?e terras Imhuit; who also imitates the syntax 

K.a 10 
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of Catullus, and was probably thinking of Ima, m i^e 
ignaras has the exact force of ruefom: SShe first hand- 
selled by this run the maiden and untried Amphitrite'. 
Ov. met. 1 14 probably got his Amphitrite from Catul- 
lus. 

13 Tortaque remigio, and 7 Caerula uerrentes abi- 
egnis aequora paimis: comp. Aen. in 207 renns insur- 
gimus: baud mora nauta^ Adnixi torquent spumas et 
caerula uerrunt: the 2ftd v. is repeated in iv 583: if 
there is one certain ooirection in Catullus, Torta for 
Tota must be right. 13 incanduit unda, 14 candenti 
e gurgite, 18 e gurgito cano: Lucr. n 764 Cur ea... 
Marmoreo fieri possint candore repente, 767 canos can- 
denti marmore fluctus, 771 Continue id fieri ut candens 
uideatur et album: the repetitions in tixe two poets are 
very much alike: Clris 320 candentes canos. \i Jreti 
for /en seems to me the simplest correction of this verse, 
which surely needs correction; forj^' cannot stand and 
uuUus must be an aocua; not a nom. in appos. with 
Nereides. To be sure, tho' emersus and emergere se are 
indisputable, 'emergere uuhus' is not so certainly ad- 
missiUe. Tet I caimot help thinking that the author 
c^ the Dirae in 56 and 57 is imitating Catullus and that 
corpora must, like uuUas here, be the accua not the 
nomin« which would be very bald: Monstra repentinis 
terreatia saepe figuris Cum subito emersere fiirenti cor- 
pora ponto: for thus Haupt punctuates; and the posi* 
tion of Cum is a good parallel to 22 9, freti for feri is 
an easy correction, as r, t, tr, rt, as we have again and 
again had reason to shew, are among the letters most 
irequently confounded in our Mss. 16 lUac {quaque 
alia?): this I think is a more elegant correction and 
gives a better rhythm than Schwabe's» or older correc- 
tions, tho' Ellis takes no notice of it: t and c are often 
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interchanged in our Mss. and all Mss. alike are apt to 
omit one sylL of a word like quaque: 36 14 we find 
Colisque for Colis guaeqne: *on that day — and on what 
other in all time?— did mortal men cast eyes on the 
naked nymphs, as they rose breast-high out of the hoar 
deep*. I must say both Mueller's and Baehrens' violent 
corrections to my tadte greatly spoil the picture. 

23; The YirgUian scholia of the Verona palimpsest 
give us in a correct form the end of this line and half 
of the next, which has disappeared entirely in our Mss. 
Ellis alone among recent editors has rejected this gift 
with contumely : *The weight of the Veronese Scholia' 
he says» ^impeutfeot and faU of lacunae as they are, i^ 
not to be set against our Mss. ; it is difficult to imagine 
any mode of filling up the lacuna which would not 
either be weak or load the sentence unnecessarily*. It 
is thus he can find in his heart to speak of what was 
once one of the most glorious codices that have come 
down from aodent times, written in the full blaze of 
the old classical world. Not to be set against otu* Mss. I 
bad transcripts all of an archetype written when the 
gloom of mediaeval barbarism was at its deepest: and 
where too it preserves a line which they have lost, tho' 
Ellis does not hesitate to impeach these very Mss. of 
scandalous absurdity^ in the way of omission, when he 
is disaling with oilr 54th |>oeni. It is true these scholia 
are now in a very tattered state; but both Mai and 
after him Keil print; Catullus, Saluete deum gens 
bona matrtun Progenies saluete iter; without a hint 
that there is any doubt about any one of the magni* 
ficent letters of the original. Of the genuineness of 
this half verse I have no more doubt than of that of 
any otherr v^rse whatever in Catullus. Nay more, I do 
not see why all editors reject its 'deum gens' for the 

10-^ T 
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* genus ' of V ; as I feel pretty sure tliat Virgil liad 
C^tuUus in mind, ^hea he wrote * detim gens^ Aenea'. 
*matrum* too must be the poet*s : nay the double read^ 
ing 'mater' and 'matre' in Q indicates that the final 
letters were obscured in V or in Vs predecessor. Nor 
do I think it 'difficult' to fill up the verse as the poet 
may have written it ; tho^ none of the editions satisfies 
my mind : for the 'bona matrum' has no point unless 
the next line contained an epithet of mati'um, which 
was as emphatic as bona, or more so. My reading then 
surely gives us what we want: 'right worthy progeny of 
right worthy mothers^. The joining of the mothers 
with the fathers is not without a purpose ; for Catullus 
may well have thought as Euripides did in his M^leager : 
Stob. OB 12 i/JY^lcrdfiriv ow ct irapal€v(€i4 ri/s Xpfviarf 
irovrfpov Xitcrpov, ovk iv €UT€$cv€7Pf ^Eadhw ^ air' afKJHm^ 
iardkov iv ifivjHu y6vov. I have never comprehended 
Ellis* defence of mater. 28 Nereine : this is nearer the 
Mas. and in other respects far preferable to the very 
suspicious Neptunine. All the patronymics quoted by 
Ellis are firom Greek words : Neptunus is a pure Latin 
word. 

31 optatae finite, optato finite G, optato finite 0: 
another of the many many proofs of o and e being 
almost indistinguishable in our Msa : this &ct makes 
Guarinus' correction in 309 'roseae niueo' for the 'roseo 
niuee' of V highly probable. 

48 Indo quod dente politum : 'which formed of the 
Indian tusk and finely wrought'. Comp. Virgil's *pictas 
abiete puppes\ 

82 quam talia Cretam Funera Cecropiae nee funera 
portarentur: comp. Ov. met vin 231 At pater in- 
felix nee iam pater 'Icare' dixit: the nee seems really 
the same ak n^n, of which I have spoken at 30 4 : it 
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may therefore perhaps be compared with the * per non 
medium', the ^a non sensu' and the like which I have 
illustrated in my note on Lucr. i 1075. 

ib. 105—11 

Nam uelut in summo quatientem bracchia Tauro 
quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum 
indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 
eruit (ilia procul radicitus exturbata 
prona cadit lateque comeia obit obuia firangens), 
aic domito saeuiun prostrauit corpore Theseus 
nequiquam uania iactantem comua uentis. 

I confess to setting some store on my emendation 
of 109; on which so many conjectures have been made. 
comeis might pass at once into cum eius, especially 
when the latter was written compendiously, as it is in 
O at all events ; and obit might readily be absorbed in 
obuia: nay it may represent the double reading ^ omnia' 
in G: comp. my emendation obit for omnia {ouit for oia) 
in Ludl xxvH 35 K. Whoever has seen a tree fall to 
the ground with its leaves on, must have marked the 
sweep and crash made by them as they first come into 
contact with the ground and spread themselves out. 
With 105 bracchia, and 109 comeis, comp. Aen. xn 209 
posuitque comas et bracchia ferro ; Greorg. n 368 tum 
stringe comas, tum bracchia tonde. 

ik 272, 273 

Quae tarde primum dementi flamine pulsae 
procedunt leuiterque sonant plangore cachinni. 

koitozq; fonaiitOilevilersoiMiiia. le&i rMonAnl titi/#o. 
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That here too is right against G and other Mas. 
v?e have a strong confirmation in Sen. Agam. 680 licet 
Aicjones Ceyca suum ilaetu leuiter plangente sonent: 
see mj note on 23 10 for this and other apparent 
reminiscences of Catullus' language in Seneca. 

Catullus must have taken great pains to improve 
the rhythm and prosody of his two hexameter poems, 
as we may see if we compare him with any of his pre- 
decessors, such as Ennius or Cicero. In respect of 
elisions he is much less harsh than he is either in his 
hendecasyllables or in his elegiacs; and comes much 
nearer in these two poems to the rules which prevailed 
after his time. This is veiy remarkable and contrary 
to the usage of subsequent masterSi Yirgil for instance, 
if he be compared with Ovid and Martial. It is another 
proof too, in addition to those which I have given in 
my Lucretius, that 64 is one of his latest poems. In 
his elegiacs, even in the last half of the pentameter, he 
has the very harshest rhythms and elisions, such as 
*perdito amore fore*. In his hendecasyllabic poems, 
even in the sweetest of them, his elisions are quite as 
harsh, judged by the standard of Martial and Statins: 
even in his 45th he does not balk at such rhythms as 
*Ni te perdite dmo itque amare porro , where a long 
vowel is elided before the accentuated short syllable of 
an iambus, while the final syUable of this veiy iambus 
is elided before another accentuated syllable. When 
we observe how cautious Martial is in his elisions, it 
is a strong proof of the charm of Catullus that even 
these excessive harshnesses, as they must have been 
to Martial's ear, do not seem to have lessened in the 
least his love for his great master. Still more striking 
will this love and admiration appear, when we remem- 
ber that to Martial the first foot of a hendecasyllable 
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rnuBt be a spondee^ wliile CatuUas most freely substi* 
tutes for it both trochees and iambi. We are osed to 
learn our hendecasyllahles from Catullus, our elegiacs 
from Ovid: therefore we look on Catullus' elegiacs as 
excessiTelj harsti in rhythm and prosody ; but do not 
feel his hendecasyllables to be so. This is the mere 
result of habit : to Martial and Statins the rhythms 
and elisions of the one daas of poems were just as 
harsh as those of the othw, whHe the elisions of the 
hexameter poems would have seemed much more 
modem and regular. So intolerable to the prosaic 
Pliny the elder was an iambus for the first foot of the 
KendecasyUable that, in quoting a verse from the first 
poem of Catullus, he cooUy transposes the words and 
writes : Nugas esse aliquid meas putare^ 

^ hitt. pntei 1 'namqiie ta solebas Naga8 «so aliquid meas pntare', ut 
obiter emoUlAm [to Barharui, QronaviuB, Mamm$tn in Btrmu i p. 128, aind 
vthert: obiodie molli&m eodiee$] Oatollum eontenraneiuii meiim (agnoMia et 
h(M3 eastrense nerbom). ille eniin, nt ads, permntalia primribas ^j^bis 
dahuscnlmii le feoU qoam uolebat exisiimari a Yeraniolis soia el Fabollis. 
Plinj 'Boftens 'iii paaaing the harshnew o| his eanUrraneHf Oatailns' by trans- 
posing meas and nu§a9. 'For he, aa jon know, by his way of ehatiging the 
quantity of one or other of the twe first syllables of the Terse, shewed himself 
in this to be somewhat more rough than he would have liked to be aeeounted 
by his dear Veranioli and Fabnlli *. It will be seen that Detlefsen's Mss., which 
are ail late in this part of Kiny, while they give the 'namque tu solebas^ whieh 
would be also the prose order of the words, without any Tariation, aU arrange 
the following Une in a way whieh is not Torse, and eaeh of them has a different 
arrangement. This is a proof that, iinding the words in what stmek them as a 
most unnatural order, they tried eaeh in its ^wn way to give them a more 
natural arrangement: see my note on Lueil. n 32, Joum. PhiloL m p. 298, 
where I simply read ' quae nune ego praeeanto Aemllio [quae ego nune AemiUo 
praeeanto eodicet] atque ezigo et ezeanto'. Hanpt's very obrious eorreetion 
therefore seems to me almost a oertain one. When Baehxens on Oatullus 1. 1. 
gites to Pliny 'Istas esse aliquid pntaro nugas*, he appears to me to depart 
more widely from the Mss. than Haupt and Mommsen da Again I do not see 
the neeesai^ of his *primoiibus'; for *prioribus' Ithink signlfles *the two first 
syllables' of the Terse; ]ust as Lueil. mnrm 7 uses *posterioribus «roixc^' to 
«sj»ress the 'last two' in eontradistinetion to the other two elements, 

Ellis in his first Tolume has an excursus on this passage of Plia^, to w9iiciL 
he still adheres in his commentary. He follows an antiquated xeading, wfaid» 
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Catullus has done much to improve the cadences 
of the Latin hexameter, if the small compass of his 
poems be taken into consideration; and, tho' all his 
innovations may not be improvements, Virgil's obliga* 
tions to him are by no means insignificant. That he 
has effected these improvements mainly by a careful 
study, and by a partial adoption, of the rhythm of the 
Gre^ heroic, will not escape any competent observer. 
I vrill call attention here to one point only, which I 
have never seen noticed by any one else. One of the 
most striking features of the Greek hexameter, which 
marks the verses of all poets alike from Homer to 
Nonnus, is the free use of trochaic cadences in the first 
half of the verse and the systematic avoidance of them 
in the middle of the fourth dactyl: Avns | firetra | ire- 
hovtt I kvKm^o Xaas dj^atSi;^. Yirgil and other careful 
writers of Latin verse employ this trochaic rhythm 
very much less than the Greeks do, in the first part 
of the verse. But on the other hand they, most of 
them, do not shun this trochaic rhythm in the middle 
of the fourth dactyl: auditque uocatus Apollo — ^uolu* 
crique simillima somno; tho' the Greeks, imless in the 
most exceptional circumstancea, entirely reject this 
cadence. And OatuUus too never once admits it in 
his two hexameter poems, containing between them 
474 verses. Ennius is careless enough in this as in 
many other matters: he has this cadence some 25 times 
in about 500 verses. Lucretius avoids it most in his 



U ttt^fSa iwrther from the Kbi. UuuDt Hammsen's; and his whole explanation 
thwarts completely in my judgment the plain sense of Pliny's words. By 
'agnoseis et hoe eastrease nerbom' Pliny simply means «in this term eon- 
terrtmeut too (as in other terms whieh I have employed in former letters to 
yon) yon will reeognise a word ol the eamp*. Agahi, tho' to ns Catullus' 
elegiacs may he harsher than his hendecai^Uahles, it does not follow that they 
were so to Pliny. 
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most poetical and most oareftdlj written parts. Cicero, 
unless I am mistaken, throughout about 750 verses 
always observes this Greek rule, except once only: 
Cum caeloque simul noctesque | diesque feruntur: and 
^nootesque diesque' may be almost regarded as a single 
word. Ovid uses this cadence very freely, much more 
freely than Virgil: he has 70 instances in the 778 lines 
of Metam. i. Perhaps the more careM Latin poets so 
often employ this cadence, because they dislike, or 
seldom use, what is with the Greeks the most &vourite 
of all rhythms: Aetemum frangenda bidentibus: omne 
leuandum; and words like 'bidentibus', 'simillima', etc. 
can hardly be brought into the verse, without employ- 
ing one or other of these two rhythma Where how- 
ever he has Greek names to deal with, Yirgil luxuriates 
in this Greek cadence: in Geor. iv 336 — 343 he has 
four instances of it within eight verses, and again in 
463 Atque Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia\ 



66 1—18 

Etsi me assiduo defectum cura dolore 

seuocat a doctis, Ortale, uirginibus, 
nee potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus 

mens animi (tantis fluctuat ipsa malis : 

^ We ean htidly be mroog in Assuming that OatoUos, in respeot of ib» 
hexameter as well as of his other metres, woTiId take eonnsel irith Ginna and 
CalTos. Pseudo-Frobns p. 296 5 Keil: it syllaba nominatiiii easns breois est 
masculino sine feminino genere atqne eommnni... : feminino, nt Calnns in lo 
'Frigida iam eeleris nergatnr. nistinis ora': so the Ms. ^eeleri peragrata 
Boxysthenis ora' Parrhasins. *fcrta$9e wHeA snperata' KeiL This malcea 
Calvns Tiolate the law which Catullus obserres so carefully. Why not rather 
'oeleri superatur Bistonis ora*, or something such? By this we shall also saTS 
the credit of the poor grammarian, whom the other readings in^eaeh of mosi 
soandalooB ignoranee^ as a feminine nominative is the cause, of his quoting the 
Terse. 
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5 namque mei nnper Lethaeo gurgito fratris 
pallidulum mauans alluit unda pedem, 
Troia Rhoet^o quera subter Ktore tellus 

ereptum nostris obteiit ex oculis. 
fiumquam ego te pri^nae mihi ademptum in fiore 
iuumiae, 
10 numquam ^o te, uita firater amabilior, 
aspiciam poethac. at certe semper amabo, 
semper maesta tua carmina morte canam, 
qualia aub deasis ramorum concinit umbris 
Daulias absumpti fata gemens Itylei): 
15 sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 
ne tua dicta uagis nequiquam credita uentis 
effluxisse meo forte putes anlmo. 

1 oonfeetom G. 8 Senooat ItaZt, uu^i^o. Sed aaoat V. Deaooat Bae^r«ii«. 
8 dalcJMimttB hMram T. 9 om. Y. 12 morte canam /toZi. morte tegam Y. 

The Ortalus here addressed is probably the famous 
orator Q. Hortensius Ortalus, the friend and rival of 
Cicero, whose name Hortensius by some strange freak 
of chance has got mixed up with our 95th poem. Our 
present poem must have been composed much about 
the same time as 68 a^ and probably at Verona, where 
that poem was written, in his father s house we may 
surely assume. He has no books to send to ManHua 
and will not write him love-poems. But we see he is 
ready to divert his sorrow by translating for Ortalus 
Callimachus' Coma Berenices. 

9 : The verse I have given probably comes pretty 
near the sense of the one which is lost : if its com- 
mencement was the same as 10, its &Iiing out can 
readily be accounted for. The strauge 'Datanus' has a 
barbarous ungrammatical interpolation: Alloquar^ au- 
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diero numquam tua loquentem: whidi SUlIs in my 
o{niiion yainlj tries to explain. 12 morte canam : this 
seems a certain correction of the Ms. ^morte tegam': 
from the great similaritj of letters canam became cam, 
and the te of morte was attached to it to make a word. 
This phenomenon is common in our and in all Mss.: 
C(Hnp. 3 'dulcissinras hamm' for *dulcis Musarum': still 
better 76 11 animimi offirmas: animo offirmas Y: I 
Diight give 20 instances of syllables wrongly doubled : 
see 68 91 where I propose 'Quae taetre' for *Que uetet* 
of Mss. : 58 5 magnanimi Bemi : magna amiremini 0. 
Plant. TruL 540 Sues moriuntur angina acerrime : ? an- 
gina taeterrime: first 'teterrime' became 'terrime'; and 
then the a of angina attached itself to make a word ^. 

I am really sorry to see Ellis retain 'tegam': this is 
his note: 'tegam, I will muffle or veil in silcnca Hiat 
this is the meaning is shown by the comparison with 
the nightingale singing veiled from sight amid the 
leaves*. As if the nightingale ever muffled or veiled in 
silence its song, or as if ^tegam carmina' had. any 
meaning at alL Why, the shrill ringing out of the 
nightingale's notes^ their filling the air with sound, is 
the prime notion the poets connect with its music: 
Qiialis populea maerens philomela sub umbra Amdssos 
queritur fetus... ^t ilia Flet noctem ramoque sedens 
miserabile carmen Integrat et maestis late loca questi'- 
bus implet : comp. this with 12 and 13 of our poem. 
Nay Homer, whom Catullus had in mind, refutes him 
too : drfSc^v KoXoF aci8^(ru/...A€vS/t>€aiv iv ireraXotori 
KoB^oiUvr) TTVKLVoUriv, *Htc dofut Tpomcia-a X^^^ ^^ 
Xvrjx^a ifxovTJv» XlalS* 6\o<fAvpofJL€vrf '^IruXov <f>Ckov: 
'muffle or veil in silence'!: comp. too Sen. Agam. 670; 
Here. Get 199. 

1 Comp. my ' niM qtUM^w ' for * Hla aiq««* in 64 16. 
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66 15—18 



Estae nouls nuptis odio Venus t aa quod auentum 

frustrantur falsis gaudia laorimulifl, 
ubertim thalaini quas intra Jimina fundunt ? 

non, ita me diui^ uera gemunt, iuerint. 

15 an quod aneatinii icrifH* «Iqae pireatmn Y. $xmib parefUiuii wUgo. 
«ane paiifinUs\B«e^reiif • 

There is much that is harsh and obscure in this 
poem^ the translation of an original which no doubt 
was itself somewhat involved. I intend however to 
touch only on a very few points, 15 : That parentvm 
has no place here is to me a self-evident fact, which 
Baehrens has rightly acknowledged ; tho' I think his 
correction by no means a happy one. Manifestly the 
'husbands* must take the place of the 'parents'; and 
my correction is I think really nearer Y than is the 
vulgate 'anne parentum': I have over and over again 
called attention to the astonishing frequency with which 
and e are interchanged in our Ms& : the confusion be- 
tween d and p, which occasionally occurs, probably goes 
back to some original wiitten in uncials or in capitals: 
16 1 and U Pedioaba Dedicabo Y. 21 9 id sL ipsi Y. 
64 104 sucoepit. succendit Y: this correction by Statins 
is adopted by all recent editors except EUis alone. 
10 7 quomodo se» quomo posse 0. 

This an quod {an quia) is an elliptical expression 
for a/n eoJU quod, much resembling the quod for quod... 
hoc JU quod, which I have explained and illustrated at 
10 28. It recurs below in v. 31 Quis te mutauit tan* 
tus deus ? an quod amantes Non longe a caro corpora 
abesse uolunt?: the phrase is a favourite one with 
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Terence : hec. 662 Censen te posse repenre ullam muli* 
erem Quae careat culpa? an quia non delincunt uiri? 
784 Quid mihi istaec narras ? an quia non tute dudum 
audisti? Phorm. 602; eun. 907: inheaut. 505 we have 
the full form : an eo fit, quia re in nostra aut gaudio 
Sumus praepediti nimio liut aegritudine ? 18 is one 
of those very harsh collocations of words, of which I 
have given other examples from Catullus, as below> 
vss, 40 and 41. 

77 Quicum ego, dum uirgo quondam fuiti omnibus 
ezpers 
unguentis, una milia multa bibL 

I have never felt much doubt that the sole corrup- 
tion in these two verses lies in the word expert, for 
which we want a word with the exactly opposite mean- 
ing, 'abounding' 'steeped in\ Of the numerous cor- 
rections which have been made, the best seems to be 
Doering's, who often takes a straightforward common- 
sense view of a corrupt passage : omnibus explens Se 
unguentis: perhaps 'explens Vnguentis se' would be 
slightly nearer the Msa : 'una' I think should cer- 
tainly not be tampered with. 

93 Sidera corruerint, utinam coma regia fiam I 
proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion. 

98 eonmerint Lactmaim, ewt iterenl V* 

EUis rightly states the essential meaning of these 
verses ; but I don't think he explains correctly the con- 
struction, in which there is nothing irregular : * Tho* the 
stains shall all have to tumble down for it, I pray I may 
become again a royal lock Orion, if he liked, might 
then shine next to Aquarius': all the stars betwe^x 
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them having fallen down, to let the lock ihake its 
escape among them, fut^ret is an instance of that tise 
of the imperf. and pluperf. subj. which Madvig (de fin» 
II 85) illustrates from Cicero and others, and of which 
I have collected numerous examples from Virgil and 
Ovid : Obruerent Rutuli telis ! animam ipse dedissem ! 
Atque haec pompa domum me, non Pallanta, referret ! : 
oorruereiit cannot well be right, fidg^ret : v. 61 fulgS- 
remus : Lucr* varies the conjugation in the same way : 
Virgil in the in£ has only Jidg^, effulg&re, ferui^re. 



67 

dulci iucunda uiro, iucunda parent!, 

salue, teque bcma Iu|^ter auctet ope, 
ianua, quam Balbo dicunt seraisse benigne 

olim, cum sedes ipse senex tenuit, 
5 quamque ferunt rursus uoto seruisse maligna, 

postquam es porrecto &kcta marita sene : 
die agedum nobis, quare mutata feraris 

in dominum ueterem deseruisse fidem. 
* nan (ita Oaecilio placeam cui tradita nunc sum) 
10 culpa mea est, quamquam dicitur esse mea, 

nee peccatum a me qtdsquam pote dicere quicquam ; 

uerum astu popull ianua quippe &cit. 
qui, quacumque aliquid reperitur non bene factum, 

ad me omnes damant : ianua, culpia tua est\ 
15 non istuo satis est uno te dicere uerbo, 

sed facere ut quiuis sentiat et uideat. 
^qui possum ? neolo quaerit nee scire laborat\ 

nos uolumus : nobis dicere ne dubita. 
' {»imum igitur, uirgo quod fertur tradita nobis, 
20 falsum est. non illam uir prior attigerit^ 
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languidior tenera cui pendens sicula beta 

numquam se mediam sustulit ad tUnkam : 
sed pater illios gnati molasse cubile 

dicitur et miseram conscelerasse domum,* 
25 slue quod impia mens caeco flagrabat amore^ 

seu quod iners sterili semine natus erat, 
ut quaerendum unde unde foret neruoeius illud, 

quod posset «onam soluere uirgineam\ 
egregium narras mira pietate parentem^ 
30 qui ipse sui gnati minxerit in gremiunL 
' atqui non solum hoc dicit se cognitum habere 

Brixia chinea suppositum specula, 
flauus quam moUi percurrit flumine Mella, 

Brixia Yeronae mater amata meae, 
35 sed de Postumio et Comeli narrat amore, 

cum quibus ilia malum feeit aduherium. 
dixerit hie aliquis : qui tu isthaec, ianua, nosti^ 

cui numquam domini. limine abease lioet^ 
nee popidum auscultare, sed hie suffixa tigillo 
40 tantom operire soles aut aperire domum ? 
saepe illam audiui furiiua uoce loquentem 

solam cum ancillis haec sua flagitia, 
nomine dicentem quos diximus, ut pote quae mi 

speraret nee linguam esse nee auriculam. 
45 praeterea addebat quondam, quem dicere nolo 

nomine, ne toUat rubra supercilia. 
longus homo est, jnagnas quoi lites intulit oL'm 

falsiun mendaci uentre puerperium'. 

5 maUgne O. mftUgno O. A ei Itali. est Y. 13 Mta mipH. istins T. 
qnippe 9eri^. qui te V. 37 Vt Oirardt EttU. qoAerendum unde undo Statitu. 
quaer«ndiu unde Y. U imde luichmann, 81 hoe dieit se 0, Baekretu. se dieit 
G. hoc 86 dioit uulgo. 89 i$ earrupL 37—40 Schwdbe^ Baehretu give to Catu/hw. 

This oddly humourous poem has greatly perplexed 
the ocnnmentators. Mtiretus says: stultum est^ quae 
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ita scnpeit Catullus ut ne turn quidem nidi a pauds 
quibus hae res cognitae essent uoluerit intelligi, ea se 
quemquam hodie credere coniectura aasecuturum ; while 
Tumebus adv. xvi 1 calls it ^ aeque ac folium Sibyllae 
obscuram et tenebrioosum/ and refers it to Clodia and 
her husband Caecilius MetellusI Schwabe i p. 346 
quotes the words I have cited and admits their truth : 
he does not expect to dear away the difficulties of the 
poem : nos non id agimus ut tenebras omnes nostris 
explicationibus dispellamus, sed ut non nullos saltern 
errores quos interpretes superiores non euitarunt eflfu- 
gere conemur : and certainly his theory strikes me as 
involved and improbable.' Ellis begins by saying ' that 
the obscurities which surround this poem are so con^* 
siderable that it seems hopeless to do more than sketdi 
in outline ihe story which it contains^ leaving the sub- 
ordinate points undecided' ; and his comm^its through- 
out shew his utter embarrassment. 

I may be under a strange hallucination; but for. 
years the poem has seemed to me quite simple and in-* 
telligible. Two lines, 12 and 32, the former of which 
I have attempted to correct, the latter I have left im- 
touched, are so corrupt that the text must remain un- 
certain ; but they do not obscure in the least the general 
meaning of the poem. I will first briefly state its sub* 
ject; next I will give a paraphrase of the whole, which 
will mask the coarsenesses without detriment to the 
sense; I will then add such critical and exegetical com- 
ments as may seem advisable. I may say that I have 
now before me a letter, in which two years ago I gave 
to Professor Sellar the same explanation as that which 
I now offer. 

This is a dialogue carried on in Verona between the 
poet and the door of a house in that dty. Hob house 
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had been in good repute, while it was owned by a worthy 
widower, Caecilius Balbus the elder, now dead. It was 
now in the possession of his son and heir, Caecilius 
Balbus the younger. He was a worthy man like his 
father; but the house had forfeited its good name; for 
this Caecilius had married after his father s death. The 
wife had lived in Brixia with a former husband; but 
when she entered Caecilius' house in Verona, she was 
believed to be a maid. It was not so: the former hus- 
band it is true had not consummated the marriage; but 
that husband 8 father had debauched his own daughter- 
in-law, either through foul lust or from a wish to get 
an heir for his son. Brixia saw and can toll of this; 
yes, and of many other deeds of shame. The door learnt 
all this by often overhearing her recounting to her maids 
these enormities. 

1 — 8 : (Catullus) door, may heaven shower all its 
blessings upon you, door, weU-pleasing to the husband 
and master of tJie house, well-pleaaing too to his &ther 
before him: you are reported to have served old Balbus 
well and faithfully erewhile, when he was master in the 
house; but then on the other hand it is told of you that 
you have carried out but scurvily his wish and prayer, 
when the old man was in his coffin and you had come 
to be a bridal door. Tell us why you are so changed, 
it is said, as to have renounced yoiu: old loyalty to your 
lord. — 9 — 14 (Door loq.) As I hope to please Caeci- 
lius to whom I now belong, the fault is not mine, tho* 
it is said to be mine; and no man can pretend that I 
have done any wrong; and yet through the people's un- 
derhand malice the door forsooth is brought in guilty. 
For when aught is found anyhow to turn out wrong, 
they all call out at me *Door, the fault is yours'. — 15 
and 16 (C.) It won't do merely to say that; you must 
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make the world feel it and see it too.— 17 (D.) How 
can II nobody asks or cares to know.— 18 (C.) Yes, I 
do: don't hesitate to tell me.— 19— 28 (D.) Well then, 
to begin with this, the story is false, that she was hand- 
ed over to us a maid. Hw first husband, it is true, is 
not likely to have touched her, for he was incapable; 
but the &ther of that husband is said to have violated 
the bed of his son and to have plunged into guilt the 
unblest house, either because his sinful mind burned 
with unlawful passion, or because he wished to b^^et 
an hdr for his son.-T-29 and 80 (C.) An exemplaiy 
fisdJierthis, of whom you telly to cuckold his own son!— • 
81 — 48 (D.) Yes, and, Brixia tells us, this is not the 
only sin of that woman's which she has espied from her 
overlooking height» BriKia whom the yellow Mella tra^ 
verses with his g«atle stream, Brixia loved mother of 
Verona mine. She has to spoak of Postumius as well» 
and of the intrigue with Cornelius, with both of whom 
the woman committed foxd adultery. Should any one 
ask, * Door, Kow do you know all this, who never may 
be ^way from your master's threshold, nor overhear the 
people; but^ &stened here to the post, have for sole 
duty to open up of dose the house?' my answer is that 
I have often heard her talking in stealthy tones, alone 
to her maids, of these scandals of hers» and mentioning 
by name those whom I have mentioned, hoping the 
while that I had neither tongue nor ear. To these 
lovers she used to join one more, whom I do not choose 
to name, lest he up with his red eyebrows. He is the 
long fellow who got erewhile into such ft costly law- 
business by that trumped up case of lying in with itis 
mendacious birth. 

I do not know how this statement of the case may 
strike others : to me it is quite simple and intelligible. 
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I most now append some eommentfl and ezplianationa. 
1 itwunda to me of course is not 'ironical^ 5 maligne : 
another great and undoubted service which O has eon- 
ferred on Catullu& As I have already so often obseired 
and shall hereafter have cause to observe» no letters are 
80 perpetually confused in our Maa. aa o and ^ : 77 1 
amice O, rightly, amico G; 76 11 instincteque 0^ iiw 
stinctoque G: istinc teque I believe is to be read uoto 
I think is rights tho* Froelich's neUo may be simpler, 
and a and o, u and n are often confused. I take uoto 
to express the old man's dying wishu Baehrens' con- 
jecture natao proves he does not apprehend the poem 
aa I do. 6 marita : Schwabe well illustrates this from 
Livy xxvn 31 5 per maritas domes : eomp. too Mart. 
X 19 12 Sed ne tempore non tuo disertam Pulses ebria 
ianuam uideto. 

12 Every one I presume will have his own conjec*^ 
ture for this verse. Certainly the older correcUoiis» in- 
cluding Lachmann's, are &r too ventmesome: istiui 
and qui te the metre declares to be corrupt; all the 
other words in the line appear to me quite genuine. 
Tho' I offer my own corrections with diffidence, I do not 
think they are wide of the Ms. reading: with astu 
comp. Plant. Pers. 148 praecipe astu filiae Quid &bu« 
letur : if quippe be written with one p it will readily 
pass into qui te : comp. 14 15 oppinio for optvmo,^2 
54 ap9i T for at d, 64 tuifftuxre T tor pugnare. Compare 
with its use here some w(adk from the striking passage 
in die. pro Mil 33 mouet me quippe lumen curiae, said 
in bitter irony of Sen. dodius. Baehrens' est uox and 
cuncta are rather wide of the Mss. Ellis' eil os cannot 
mean sermo est: in the passage from Cicero which he 
cites in his Ist yolumOi os means * impudence* ^&ce' ; 
a common sens^ as Mart ix 94 2 os hconinist In tixe 
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passage £rom Persius * os populi meniifise' means 'me- 
ruisae in ore populi esse', ' to be in the mouths' 'on the 
tongues of men' : quite another thing. As I hold it to 
be oertwi that Catullus was named Gains, not Quintus, 
of course I think Quinte false : it is in vain to appeal to 
Scaliger, Lachmann and Haupt, as thej were without 
the convincing evidence which we possess. But this 
question of name has been fully discussed elsewhere, 
iacit : Jbcio is used thousands of times in Latm without 
an object : in my Lucretius I have given many examples : 
comp. too Yirj^'s Me me adsum qui feci; Sen. controu. 
1 1 19 non feci; 7 14 sdebam enim piratas non facturos; 
Martial's witty epigram iz 15 Inscripsit tumulis septem 
soelerata uirorum Se fedsse Chloe; x 75 13 fecit; xu 
63 8 Ferrem, si fi^^eret bonus poeta. 

27 this readings which Ellis has adopted, seems to 
me too the best : qiierendus for qnaerendtm is an in- 
stance of that very common oonfosion in our Mss. be- 
tween final m and 8 of which I have already spoken 
more than once. 32 the reading must remain uncer* 
tain here, as no one can tell whether chinea is corrupt; 
or, if it be corrupt^ what word we are to substitute for 
it : specula must denote some £eight, with or without a 
watch-tower on it, which overlooked Brizia, But sup- 
posita cannot^ as Ellis will have it, be followed by an 
abl. instead of a dative : the commonly accepted ' sup- 
posita speculae* is not a veiy violent correction* Tet 
I feel that an abL too is wanted, and that ehtnea is 
probably the corruption of some simple epithet. If so, 
cannot a dat.be then understood? 'supposita cd speculae', 
' Brixia uicina suppositft ab [au] specula' woiild not be 
so wide of the Ms. 'chinea suppositti specula': Virgil 
has 'specula ab alta' twice. On the next two verses, 
about the present or past course of the Mella, why 
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Brizia is called Verona's mother, I have nothing new 
to tell ; but can only refer to EUis, to Vulpios and the 
multitudinous older Italian authorities whom the latter 
appeals to. The scholars of Verona, of Padua and other 
Venetian cities looked on it as a piece of impertinence 
for a second-rate Lombard town like Brescia to claim 
to be mother of their own Verona. 

34 the door may well say ' Veronae meae*; and yet 
perhaps Catullus was unconsciously thinking of himsel£ 
35 and 36 Ovid, speaking there of Oatullus, had the 
language aAd the meaning of these two verses in his 
thoughts, when he wrote trist. n 429 Nee contentus 
ea, multos uulgauit amores In quibus ipsa suum &ssus 
adulterium est: in the second line he adopts the Catul- 
lian rhythm, and not his own : Fasaus adulteriumst in 
quibus ipse suum. 

37 — 40 are ^ven to Catullus by Schwabe, followed 
by Baehrens; but I prefer the old arrangement which 
leaves them to the door, 44 Speraret: grammar and 
metre alike call for this reading, which G and in- 
directly point to: 'speret* ought not to be defended 
46 comp. Petron. 91 supercilium altius sustulit. rubm: 
this refers to the colour of the hair, iso common a re- 
proach with the Bomans : comp. 59 1 Bononiensis ru&, 
and my illustrations there, and Mart, xu 54 Crine 
ruber, niger oroi breuis pede, lumine laesus. 

47 and 48 : see Ellis, who means I presume that a 
vexatious action was brought against the man for the 
'stuprum' of a free vir^ or widow. Before the Julian 
law on the subject^ proceedings at Bome against a man 
for 'stuprum' were so uncertain and variable, that I am 
loth to give any opinion^ Certainly a Boman had such 
perfect liberty to own or disown a child, that none 
could be fittbered on him against his will ; and I do not 
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see for instance what all this parade of a fictitious lying 
ili could effect, more than the simple oath of Che woman 
or of others that she had been debauched or outraged 
Upon the other theory which Ellis opmbats, we might 
imagine it to be a trick for evading the lex Yoconia : 
either the man's father and mother, having no son, in 
order not to forgo the property of the mother's &ther 
had got up this fictitious lying in and asserted the sup^ 
posititious child was their own ; or else this man was 
the father who^ with his wife, played the same trich in 
order to keep the property of the wife's father; In 
^ther case the • gentilis' or nearest agnate would bring 
the action, and <Cat. 68 120 — 123 would be in point : 
Yna caput seri nata nepotis alit, Qui cum diuitiis uix 
tandem inuentus auitis Nomen testatas intulit in tabu- 
las, Impia derisi gentilis gaudia toUens. olim perhaps 
tells for the first of these two hypotheses, uenter has 
the meaning which it has in Horace, quoted by Ellis. 



€8 a 

Quod mihi fortuna casuque oppressus acerbo 

oonscriptum hoc lacrimis mittis epistolium, 
Aaufi:i^um ut eiectum spumantibus aequoris undis 

subleuem et a mortis limine restituam^ 
5 quern neque sancta Yenus moHi requiescere somno 

desertum in lecto caelibe perpetitur, 
nee ueterum da^d scriptorum carmine Mueoe 

oblectant^ cum mens anxia peruigilat: 
id gratum est mihi, me quoniam tibi dicis amicum 
10 muneraque et Musarum hinc petis et Yeneria 
Bed tibi ne mea sint ignotb incommoda» Manli, 

neu me odlsse putes hospitis officium^ 
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accipe^ quis merser fortunae fluctibus ipse, 
ne amplius a misero dona beata petas» 
15 tempore quo primum uestis mihi tradita pura est» 
iucundum oum aetas florida uer ageret^ 
multa satis luai: non est dea aescia nostri, 

quae duloem euris miscet amaritiem» 
sed totum Loo studium luctu fraterna miH more 
20 abstuUt. misero firater adempte mibi^ 
tu mea tu moiiens firegisti commoda^ frater^ 
tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra» 
quae tuus in uita dulcis alebat amor. 
25 cuius ego interitu tota de mente iugaui 
baec studia atque omnes delicias animi. 
quare» quod scribis ^Veronae turpe» Gatulle* 
esse^ quod hic^ quisquis de meliore notast» 
fiigida deserto tepefecit membra cubili': 
do id, Manliy.non est turpe, magis miserum est. 
ignosces igitur si, quae mibi luctus ademit» 
haec tibi non tribuo mimera, cum nequeo. 
nam, quod scriptorum non magna est copia apud mo» 
hoc fit, quod Bomae uiuimus: ilia domus, 
35 ilia mihi sedes, illic mea cai^itur aetas: 
hue una ex multis capsula me sequitur* 
quod cum ita sit, nolim statuas nos mente maligna 

id &cere aut animo non satis ingenue, 
quod tibi non utriusque petenti copia praestost: 
40 ultro ego deferrem, copia si qua foret. 

11 ManlL maU T. 37 CatoUe V, rightJ^. CatoUo aU editan. 88 note 
Mi Perreiui. note V. 99 topefedt seripii, tepefadt V. tepetazik %el tepefaetek 
wdgo, 80 ICanlL mali T, 89 praeaio est Froelieh. poete est Y. teote uel parte 
uel porote uel aperte aUL 

I have not hesitated to print the whole of this poem 
as well as the next and longer one, because I believe 
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that I have soiriefchiiig to say about them worth BSLjing 
in addition to so much that has been already weU said 
by others, and that these two poems are of some mo- 
ment for determining the question who Lesbia was. 
Two years ba^ck from the time I am now writing I in- 
terchanged a series of letters with Professor Sellar of 
Edinburgh about this and some otiier of Catullus' po^us. 
Both his letters and my own are now before me: in mine 
I argued with some Ailness-— and this argument I in- 
tend to repeat and develop here — that Manlius had 
written to Catullus, not firom Home as the commenta- 
tors generally assume, but in all probability from Baiae. 
This I state at oncO; because Ellis in his comment on 
V. 27 of our poem, after dilating upon the common theory 
observes: *Pro£ Jowett has suggested to me an entire- 
ly difierent interpretation. He supposes Allius to re- 
monstrate with Catullus on remaining at Verona, when 
he might imitate the example of the fashionable world 
by taki^ig a course of hot haths, Le. at Baiae or some 
other well-known watering place'. And in an excursus 
appended to the next poem he remarks: 'It is not how- 
ever nexjessary to suppose Baiae alluded to. There were 
hot sulphur springs near Verona, etc' It is gratifying 
to me that Professor Jowett and I, thus independently 
of one another, should have hit upon Baiae, tho' in 
other respects we completely diverge from one another, 
my theory having nothing to do with the hot baths^ 
which Ellis emphasises by Italics. 

Nearly every commentator of Catullus is now agreed 
that this 68th poem forms two entnrely distinct poemfif, 
addressed respectively to two quite different persons, 
1 — 40 to a Manlius, 41 — 160 to an Allius: external 
and internal evidence alike demand this separation. 
The &ct of the Mss. joining them together tells abso- 
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lutely nothing againsfc this, as a large portion of the 
poems are similarly thrown together without any sepa- 
ration in our Mss. In my judgment Schwabe (Quaest. 
p. 340 — 344) has proved so convincingly that this Man* 
lius is L. Mimlius Torquatus, the bridegroom of the epl- 
thalamium, the friend of Cicero and the epicurean cham- 
pion in the De imibus, who was slain in Africa in 46 
B.Q. at the dose of the civil war there, that I can add 
nothing to his demonstration nor hope to convince any 
one who may question it. In 61 16 V has maUto; 215 
G has Manlio, O Maulio; 68 11 and 30 Y has nudi for 
Mardi: such corruptions are intelligible enough, as Mss. 
perpetually confound Manilla, MaUiuSy Malius: if it 
be argued that external evidence is for Mallius or 
Malius y I should demur to this; but if it be so, then 
Mallius or Malius must be only another form of Mardius. 
But says Ellis 'I assume here what it seems out- 
rageous to deny, that the MaUius of the first part is the 
AUius and Mallius of the second '. I doubt whether he 
is not the one scholar in the world who would deny 
that it is — ^well, bold to assert that ai^y one in Catul- 
lus* days could have borne two gentile names. Allius 
and Mallius are both common nomina and an Allius 
Mallius or Mallius Allius is not less odd than an Allius 
Tullius Cicero, or a Mallius lulius Caesar. Or are we 
to resort to the hypothesis that some Allius had adopt- 
ed Mallius, or some Mallius had adopted Allius, and that 
in the same poem CatuUus calls the man by his new 
and his old name? just as if somebody in one page had 
chosen to speak of the younger AMcanus sometimes as 
Cornelius, sometimes as Aemilius, or to name his brother 
at one time Aemilius, at another Fabiua But my ar 
mazement is increased when I find Ellis writing thus 
in the Academy (March 24^ 1877): 'The Cujacianus is 
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now before me: if I doubt the gentdneness of the tra- 
dition Q. Vcderii CatuUt, I muBt also doubt that of 
the Seocti Aurelii Propertii Naniae, which it equally 
contains'; as if ereiy scholar but himself did not scout 
the * Aurelii Propertii' or 'Propertii Aurelii*, and the 
^Nautae' to boot, as absurd figments; as if the poet had 
any other known names besides Sextus Propertius; as 
if Mommsen and Haupt had not proved the 'Aurelius 
Propertius' to have passed from a foiged inscription into 
some interpolated Mss. ; as if the testimony of the Cuja- 
cianus were worth the material on which it is written. 
This is ominous indeed for his 'Q. Valerius Catullus'. 

With the exception of some of the shorter epigrams 
this is to me one of the least pleasing of all Catullus' 
poems : it strikes me as prosaic, ill-conceived and ill* 
put together. He seems to be unhinged by grief for 
the loss of his brother; under some constraint too per-? 
haps; for he was surely living with his father, a man 
of importance in Verona, whose hospitality Caesar^ 
when proconsul of the Gauls, did not disdain. I can- 
not help also fancying that he had hardly caught the 
full meaning of Manlius' epistle, which I believe to 
have been written in elegiac verse and to have been 
perhaps somewhat obscure. Our poem produces on 
my mind the impression of some d^ee of coarseness 
in the character of Manlius, tho' Cicero extols so highly 
his accomplishments. Mcmlius, suffering from the loss 
of his wife Aurunculeia, had written to Catullus that 
he found no pleasure in the old poets, probably the 
Greeks; that he wanted him to send love-poems of his 
own, as well as any such-like productions of others 
which he had with him. Cicero tells us of Manlius' 
great love of poetry. But evidently I think Manlius' 
main purpose in writing was to entice him away from 
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Verona to Balae, or wherever he himself then was, by 
exciting his passion and jealousy with tales of Lesbia s 
infidelities. Else why should he lacerate his feelings 
by dwelling on so torturing a theme? The poet, being 
probably as I have said under some paternal constraint 
and also preoccupied by his grief for his brother, will 
not see this, will not quit Verona^ and employs himself 
in parrying what were perhaps only feints on the part 
of Torquatus. At least I so read the poem : let us see. 

5 foil. Schwabe has well shewn that 'sancta Venus' 
and 'in lecto caelibe' refer to the death of Vinia Aurun- 
euleia, the heroine of the epithalamium: the very &ct 
that ihere must have been a great intimacy between 
the poet and the Manlius Torquatus of that poem, and 
between the poet and the Manlius of this» while all 
other circumstances chime in so well, makes the identity 
of the two to my mind more than |Tobable. 7 and 
8, 19, 25 and 26 rocall Ovid trist. v 12 1 Scribis ut 
oblectem studio lacrimabile tempus, Ne pereant turpi 
pectora nostra situ. Difficile est quod, amice, mones. 
quia carmina laetum Sunt opus et pacem mentis habere 
uoluntb 10 refers back to 7: 'you ask from me fhere 
(hinc) what you do not find in your own library, love- 
poems of my own Mid of others*: ^musarum et Veneriaf 
seems to me almost a hendyadis. 

17 Multa satis lusi: 'I wrote light love-poems 
enough' : the 'hoc studium' of 19, the 'haec studia' of 26. 
That this is the meaning, the whole poem proves to me: 
no doubt they were the result of his experience of love- 
intrigues* Compare too the many similar expressions, 
some probably allusions to Catullus: Mart, i 113 1 
Quaecumque lusi iuuenis et puer quondam, Apinasque 
nostras quas nee ipse iam noui cet. : the last line *Per 
quern perire non licet meis nugis' is also a reminiscence 
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of Catullus: nc 26 9 Ipse tuas etiam ueritus Nero dici- 
tur aiures, Lasciuum iuuenis cum tibi lusit opus: to 
Nerva of Nero's poetry which Martial admired : I have 
other passages of Martial at hand» as well as of Ovid: 
oomp. for instance trist. v 1 7 Integer et laetus laeta 
et iuuenalia lusi; i 9 61 Scis uetus hoc iuueni lusum 
mihi carmen ; Virgil Carmina qui lusi pastorum audax- 
que iuuenta : Catullus himself 50 2 and 5. 20 — 24, 
compared with 91 — 96, three in each set being word 
for word the same» prove that the two sets cannot 
have belonged to the same poem: nay^ as the poems 
must have been written nearly about the same period, 
they can hardly have been addressed to the same xobil 
26 Haec studia: the writing of love-poems» spoken of 
above. 

26—29: following the Mss. I preserve here the 
oratio recta: all editors from the very earliest to the 
very latest turn the sentence^ I know not why, into 
the oratio obliqua by reading 'CatuUo', and make it 
to me unintelligiblBt First as to the grammar: is it 
not odd that esse should do double duty: ^turpe esse 
Veronae esse ? turpe^ like stuiue, nee mirum, pote, eta 
the old writers often use without est; but could they 
write 'scribifl turpe' for *turpe esse'? In that case too 
the simplest correction of 28, tuHast for nota, is made 
impossible, as sit is called for^. Then hie must mean 
at Verona, where Catullus was, just as in 10 kinc, int 
36 Hiie both refer to Yerona; and this Baehrens takes 
it to mean here, tho' to me that is out of the question. 
With my reading hie of course refers to the place from 
which Manlius is writing: therefore when you write» 

2 Beotose Lnoieiiiif hms 'mram— primnm-HRiiiiniiini qnioqnid— qiM qoio- 
quid' ^or 'qmeqne', EUia should not jmnp to the eondosioii th«t Oatnlbii 
ooold OM 'qnitquii' for *o?8r;f bo^J* in a totiUy diileront coniMxioii* 
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'it 18 a shame Catullus to be at Verona, because here 
where I am whoever is a man of fiushion has been 
warming his limbs on the bed you have abandoned ^ — 
this^ Manlius, is no shame, but rather a cruel sorrow. 
As I have already remarked, I believe that Manlius' 
letter was in verse and that Catullus is quoting his 
actual words. But if this be disputed^— for of course 
there is no positive evidence for it or against it — surely 
it will not be disputed that the poet could put his 
words into verse, and prosaic verse enough, and yet 
profess to be quoting him. Thus Mart ix 70 1 Dix- 
erat 'o mores I o tempera* Tullius olim: but TuUius at 
the beginning of his Catilines really said ^o temporal 
o mores T: n 41 1 'Bide, si sapis, o puella ride' Paelig- 
nus, puto, dixerat poeta: but Martial did not mean 
that Ovid wrote in hendecasyllables : Phaedr. m Intr. 
27 Sed iam quodcumque fuerit, ut dixit Sinon : but 
Sinon said 'fuerit quodcumque\ 

Most take hie of 28 to be Rome where. Manlius 
then was. This cannot surely be right : how then could 
the poet say what he says in 33 — 36: 'I have no books 
to send you because I usually live at Bome : that place 
is my home and abode' ? First of all he would hardly 
express himself as he does to one then in Bome: Bo- 
mae — ^illa — iliac—: by ista or some other turn of phrase, 
he would let that be known* Most certainly too he 
would not say * I cannot send you books from Verona, 
because all my books are at Bome': he would have 
said ^my books are at Bome, where you are ; go to my 
library and choose what you want' : on every consider- 
ation a simpler affidr than sending books from Yerona 
to the very place where his friend was, and that place 
Bome, the Hbrary of the world. We see how Cicero 
uses his friends' libraries as freely as if they were his 
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own, in town smd country alike. Bat^ as I have already 
argued, what Manlius really wanted was to get Catul- 
lus to come to him, where Lesbia too was. 

By and bye I will return to this question ; but, as- 
suming for the moment, what I firmly believe to be the 
&ct, that Lesbia is the notorious Clodia^ I conjecture, 
as I said in my letters to Plrofessor Sellar, that hie is 
Bcdae. That it denotes some place which was neither 
Bome nor Verona, I have no doubt. I refer to nume- 
rous passages in Oicero's speech for Caelius, which shew 
that, when Clodia was away from Rome, Baiae was her 
&vourite resort ; there she pursued her pleasures, there 
she used 'alere adolescentes', ' entretenir' her favourites 
sudi as Caeliua I need only refer to the pro Gaelic 
§ 32 folL such as 38 quae se omnibus peruulgaret, quae 
haberet palam decretum semper aliquem, cuius in hor- 
tos, domum, Baias lure suo libidines omnium commea* 
rent, quae etiam aleret adolescentes ot parsimoniam 
patrum suis simaptibus sustentaret: since many refer-* 
ences will be found in Schwabe, and EiliB has now 
quoted at length the main passages in an Excursus, 
p. 344. 28 'qu. de meL notast' will then be these 
'adolescentes', young men of fashion: (Curius) Cia 
epist. vn 29 Sulpicii successori nos de meliore nota 
commenda ; Petron. 83 ut £icile aippareret eum ex hac 
nota litteratorum esse quos odisse diuites sclent; 116 
urbanioris notae homines ; 126 ex hac nota domina est 
mea; 132 seuerioris notae homines. 29: Ov. her. 

I 7 Non ego deserto iacuissem frigida lecto ; Stat. sil. 
n 6 4 deserti praerepta coniuge partem Conclamare 
torL 

32 Haec munera r Hhe love-poems*, the^'Haec stu** 
dia' of 26, the 'hoc studium' of 19, the 'Multa satis 
lusi'. 83 Nam: he now passes to the demand for 
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books of amatory poetry, in addition to poems of his 
own: of tlm I haye said enough above. This elliptical 
force of nam in passing finom one topic to another: ' but 
to leave that, and come to the matter of books' : is very 
common in Latin. I have collected very many exam- 
ples; but will refer to Draeger hist. synt. i p. 154 for 
Cicera The usage is common in that storehouse of 
idiom, the supper of Trimalchio : 52 habeo capides M, 
quas reliquit patrono meo Mud mius, ubi Daedalus Nio* 
bam in equum Troianum includit. nam H^rmerotis 
pugnas et Petoaitis in poculis habeo. quod — ^Hoo 

est quod B. uiuimus : this is the full form of that 
idiom which I illustrated above at 10 28 Istud quod 
cet. : if he had omitted ' Hoc est quod\ he would have 
expressed exactly the same thing; but the Mler phrase 
is in harmony with this stiff and prosaic poem. 

39 utriusque : this on the other hand is a very brief 
and obscure way of expressing ' utriusque rei quam pe- 
tisti', both the poems and the books : this has induced 
Baehrens to accept Paxthenius' petiti for petenti. 
praestost (pstost) seems to me better in sense and 
nearer to the Ms. reading than any of the many other 
conjectures offered ; for posta est of Mss. has no sensev 
40 I would grant both requests without any asking» if 
I had the means. 



611 b 

Non possum reticere^ deae, qua me Allius in re 

iuuerit aut quantis iuuerit officiis, 
ne fugiens saedis obliuisoentibus aetas 
illiuB hoc caeca nocte tegat studiiun ; 
i$ sed dicam uobis, uos porro dicite multb 
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milibus et facite haec carta loqnatur anus 

> 

notescatque magis mortuus atqiie magis^ 
nee tenuem texens sublunis aranea telam 
50 in deseito Alii nomine opus faciat« 

nam^ mihi quam dederit duplex Amathuaia curam, 

8citi£( et in quo me torruerit genere, 
cum tantum arderem quantum Trinacria rapes 

lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thennopylis, 
55 maesta neque assiduo tabescere lumina fietu 

cessarent tiistique imbre madere genae, 
quails in aerii perlucens uertice montis 

riuus muscoso prosilit e lapide, 
qui» cum de prona praeceps est ualle uolutus, 
60 per mediiun densi transit iter populi, 
dulce uiatori b^so in sudore leuamen, 

cum grauis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. 
Lie, uelut in nigro iactatis turbine nautis 

lenius aspirans aura secunda uenit, 
65 iam prece Pollucis, iam Gastoris implorata : 

tale fuit nobis AUius auxiliiun. 
is clausum lato patefecit limite campum 

isque domum nobis isque dedit dominaei 
ad quam commimes exerceremus amorea 
70 quo mea se molli Candida diua pede 
intulit et trito Ailgentem in limine plantam 

innixa arguta constituit solea, 
coniugis ut quondam flagrans aduenit amora 

Protesilaeam Laudamia domum 
75 incepto a ! frustra, nondum cum sanguine sacro 

hostia caelestis pacificasset eros. 
nil mihi tam ualde placeat, Ehanmusia uiigo, 

quod temere inuitis suscipiatur eris. 
quam ieiuna pium desideret ara cruorem, 
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80 docta est amisso Laudamia uiro, 

coDiugis ante coacta noui dimittere coUum 

qu^un ueniens una atque altera rursus hiemps 
noctibus in longis anidum saturasset amorem, 

posset ut al^rupto uiuere coniugio, 
85 quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abesse» 

si miles muros isset ad Hiacos : 
nam tvun Helenae raptu primores Argluorum 

coeperat ad sese Troia ciere uiros, 
Troia, nefas, commune sepulcrum Asiae Europaeque, 
90 Troia uirum et uirtutimi omnium acerba cinis, 
quae taetre id nostro letum miserabile fratri 

attulit — (ei misero frater adempte mihi> 
ei misero frater iucundo e liunine adempte, 

tecxmi ima tota est nostra sepulta domus ; 
95 omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 

quae tuus in uita duleis alebat amor ; 
te nunc tarn longe non inter nota sepulcra 

nee prope cognates compositimi ouieres, 
sed Troia obscena, Troia infelice sepultum 
100 detinet extreme terra aliena solo) : — 

ad quam tum properans fertur simul undique pubes 

Graeca penetralis deseruisse focos, 
ne Paris abducta gauisus libera moecha 

otia pacato degeret in thalamo. 
105 quo tibi tum casu, pulcberrima Laudamia, 

ereptum est uita dulcius atque anima 
coniugium : tanto te absorbens uertice amoris 

aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum, 
quale ferunt Grai Pheneum prope Cylleneum 
110 siccare emulsa pingue palude solum, 

quod quondam caesis mentis fodisse meduUis 

audit falsiparens Amphitryoniades, 
tempore quo certa KtympKalia monstra Ragitta 
M. c. 12 
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perculit imperio deterioris eri, 
115 plunbus ut caeli t^reretur ianua diuisy 
Hebe nee longa uirginitate foret. 
sed tuus alius amor barathro Aiit altior illo^ 

qui tuum domitum ferre iugum docuit. 
nam nee tarn earum eonfecto aetate parenti 
120 uiia eaput sen nata nepotls alit^ 

qui, eum diuitiis uix tandem inuentus auitis 

nomen testatas intulit in tabulas^ 
impia derisi gentilis gaudia tollens 
Buscitat a eano uolturium capiti ; 
125 nee tantum niueo gauisa est uUa eolumbo 
eompar, quae multo dicitur inprobiua 
oscula mordenti semper decerpere rostro 

quam quae praeeipue multiuola est mulier. 
sed tu horum magnos uicisti sola furores» 
130 ut semel es fiauo eonciliata uiro. 

aut nihil aut paulo cui turn eoncedere digna 
lux mea se nostrum oontulit in gremium, 
quam eircumcursans hinc illinc saepe Cupido 
fulgebat crocina eandidus in tunica. 
135 quae» tamenetsi uno non est contenta CatuUo, 
rara uerecimdae furta feremus erae, 
ne nimium simus stultorum more molestL 

saepe etiam Iimo, maxima caelicolum, 
ooniugis in culpa flagrantem concoquit iram, 
liO Qoscens omniuoli plurima fiirta louia 

at quia nee diuis homines componier aequm est. 



ingratum tremuli toUe parentis onua 
nee tamen iUa mihi dexstra deducta pat0?na 
fragrantem Assyrio uenit odore domum, 
145 sed furtiua dedit muta munuscula nocte, 
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ipsius ex ipso dempta uiri gremio. 
quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unis, 

quem lapide ilia» dies, candidioie notat» 
hoc tibi, quo potui, confectum carmme munus 
1 50 pro multisi AUi» redditur officiis» 

Be uestrum scabra tangat raUgine nomen 

haec atque ilia dies atque alia atque alia, 
hue addent diui quam plurima» quae Themis olim 

antiquis solita est luunera ferre piis, 
155 sitis felices et tu simul et tua uita 

et domuS; in qua nos lusimus et domina; 
et qui principio nobis te et eram dedit Afer, 

a quo sunt prime mi omnia nata bona ; 
et longe ante omnes, mihi quae me carior ipso est, 
160 lux mea» qua luua uiuere dulce mihi est 

48 Nei Baehiens. Nee Y. 50 alU 0. aU G* 6% tonmerit TrnnOmf 
eonmerit Y 55 laiainft md0o. niimiila G. nflmnla 0. pupiila Bathnm from 
EUU' eanj, 56 OeBsace na tdstiq; Y« 60 denai iumi eanv/pt. wmuasa Hwipt 
Schwabe Bofhrent, .61 iiifttonii& 0, perhoj^ righOif. Imbo mtlgo* huBO Y. 
niatonim erasso Baehrem. 65 implonitft ItaU* fanplonte Y. impknti (-tQ 
uel jmplorata aUi. 66 alliofl 0, in wuurgim manllinw, numlioi G. 68 dooinae 
FroeUch. dominam Y. 75 Inoepto a $erip$i. Inoepto FroeUeh Baskrmm. 
Inoepta Y. Inoeptam tnc^. 85 abesse Itali. aUiae Y. 91 Qua» taetM id 
MeriptL Que netei id Y. QnaeiM eiiam H$kuim Bam^ eic» 108 Gitia L« 
MueUer, 118 taum doxniiom comtpL itanBa indomitaoi He^Ut peHiaf$ r^Jb%. 
188 Quam qixae Vostiut, Qnamquam Y. 169 oonooqnit iram Laehmann, aoti- 
diaoaO, qaoHdiaoa G. liO fiirte Ttali. faota Y. lU At quia Ztali. Atq; Y. 
Aiqai aUi: pat hme dsmiUdtto mrfm, 145 muU He^iiMi, ml» Y. 148 dias 
Y, diem ttui^. 149 quo Ifar^t^tf. quodY. 150 Alii Seoii^tff. aUii Y. 156iiot 
luM. om,Y. 157 to et eram icri^ tanam Y* Aferferipii. aolerl Y. Aneer 
Kfffivi. 158 mi ^tfHpl. Ml. Y. 

The whole of this long poem 1 have printed, not that 
I intend to comment on eYery part of it, which would 
onlj defeat the purpose I haYe in Yiew; but because I 
fihall thus be i^le to set forth moat simply and deariy 
what I haYe to ck)ntribute towards its criticism and 
illustration. It must, as we haYe shewn, be entirely 

12-t . 
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eeparated from the preceding poem: that was addressed 
to the well-known friend of Cicero, L. Manlius Torqua- 
tus; this to one Allius» a man of position as the poem 
itself declares, but known to posterity by it alone. Ca- 
tullus has giv^i him the immortality he promised^ tho' 
but a shadowy and not altogether enviable one. That 
an Allius Mallius or Mallius Allius was an impossible 
monster in republican Home, history and its best expo- 
sitors all declare. The evidence of our Mss. forces on 
us the same conclusion: whQe in ihe last poem they 
offered a corrupt form» dearly pointing to the Manlius 
of the epithalamium; in this one O, our most trusty 
guide, gives us in two of the four places where his name 
occurs the precise form Allius, in the other two, corrup- 
tions which just as plainly indicate the true form, while 
G is misleading in one case only. 

Very conflicting are the judgments which have been 
passed on the merits of our poem. While Miu^tus and 
some modem critics have extolled it as one of the 
grandest productions of the Latin Muse, the poet's Ac- 
complished translator Theodore Martin declares it to 
be &r inferior to the letter to Manlius, to be 'hopelessly 
obscure in many of its allusions and clumsy in construc- 
tion': 'its illustrations are far-fetched and the style 
generally inferior to the other serious efforts of Catullus. 
Its merits scarcely repay the labour of construing it'. 
My judgment refuses to accept either of these extreme 
• views. The poem strikes me as awkwardly and inarti- 
ficially put together; I see no excellence in the arrange- 
ments and transitions of the conflicting episodes; but a 
carelessness often amounting to downright clumsiness. 
I do not know whether it be owing to want of practice 
or want of power; but the beauty of the Peleus and 
Thetis is somewhat marred by a like disproportion in 
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its parts. At the same time I look upon this as vastly 
above the preceding poem. That was written at Ve^ 
rona, probably in his father's house» imder the eyes of 
the whole household then mourning for the death of 
his brother. To Manlius' importunities about Lesbia a 
single line (30) serves for his curt, ahnost peevish an- 
swer. 

Here we find all changed: a vein of coarseness in- 
deed runs through this as through the last, but of a dif** 
ferent kind. The 'amour-passion'^ what phlegmatic 
Verulam flouts at as 'the mad degree of love', is once 
more master of his soul. This mighty force is able to 
purify and sublimate his furious passion for a tainted 
adulteress, false even to her paramour. We almost ex- 
cuse the outrage of his likening her to so pure and noble 
a heroine as Laodamia; we almost forgive his unmeasured 
praises of a man guilty of as base an action as a gentle^ 
man could well commit, who lent his house to conceal an 
adulterous intrigue between a woman of high rank and 
a vicious youth, and covered with dishonour one of the 
noblest and most virtuous patricians of the time. When 
and where this poem was composed, there is nothing to 
shew: I cannot think it was written in Verona, in tone 
and colour it differs so much from the last. I feel that 
it is somewhat later in time, tho* probably not much 
later, than that other; for the lines about his brother, 
common to both, have a more artificial collocation here 
than they have there, — at least that is the impression 
on my mind. Ysa 105 and 106 are no proof to me that 
the husband was living at the time, as they refer en- 
tirely to the past. I proceed now to comment on par- 
ticulars. 

41 — 50 sufficiently declare AUius to have been a 
man of rank. 43 Baehrens* correction of Ne (Nei) for 
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Nee of Mss., when once made, seems so certain that 
one wonders it was not thought of long before: in Mss. 
like ours the change is nothing: comp. 103 Ne G, Nee 
O; 6 14 Ne. Nee V; 99 9 Ne. Nee V; 114 4 Nequi- 
quam. Nee qtdcqnam O^ Ne quicquam G. I cannot 
pass in silence the favours Allius has shewn me, lest 
this kindness of his should be forgotten; but I will tell 
them to you. Muses etc. With Nee 43 and 44 utterly 
destroy ihe connexion. Ellis' remark that tegat is a 
potential, 'nor can time conceal', doeant help me at all. 
If the thing do not prove itself, I would appeal to 
the exact parallel in 149 foil: Hoc tibi...Pro multis, 
Alii, redditur officiis, j^e uestrum scabra tangat rubigine 
nomen cet 46: with this and 78 10 comp. Mart xn 
4 4 Fama fuisse loquax cartaque dicet anus: Martial is 
fond of this adjectival use of the word. 49 and 50 I 
take to refer to the nomina and tituli written under the 
waxen masks or imagines in the atrium: see Mayor on 
Juv. 8 1 and Marquardt v (1) p. 247, and the many 
passages they cite* The neglect of these ima^gines would 
indicate the decay of the fieonily. 

51 — 54: *You know what pain the wily Amathu- 
sian gave me, and in what a fashion she burnt me up, 
when I felt as fierce a heat as the Trinacrian hill or the 
Malian wells in Thermopylae of Oeta'. 51 'duplex' 
must surely have the meaning it has in Horace's Mu- 
I^cis Ylixei': this might be illustrated not only firom 
the Greek SiirXot;9 and firom Ovid cited by EUia after 
Fore, but also by Plant, true, iv 3 6 edico prius, Ne 
duplicis habeatis linguas, ne ego bilinguis uos necenu 
Vossius' explanation, quoted by Ellis, is preposterous; 
for of course the poet is speaking and can be speaking 
only of Lesbia. 52, tho' Lucr. uses 'corruere' as an 
active, there con be no^ question that 'tomterit' is to 
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be read. Our Mas. are of small weight on such a 
point: 100 7 torreret 0, COTreiet Q. in quo genere: 
quo is not the relative^ as in ,the passages quoted by 
Ellis: it is here the indirect interrogativei and jyst as 
'in omni genere' for instance is often Bynon. with 'omni 
ratione'r Oic. ad Q. fr. n 2 4 innumerabiles enim res 
sunti in quibuft te ootidie in omni genere desiderem : 
so here 'in quo genere' equals Squall ratione'. 53 rupee: 
61 27 Thespiae rupis,*^for the large hiU of Helicon. 55 
the ductus litterarum of lumina are nearer than those 
olpupula to numula, espec. if we compare 64 32 Adu- 
enere. Adlenire V; 183 lentos O, uentos G; 332 Leuia 
Q, Venia O: and in 56 'Cessarent' is nearer the Mss. 
than 'Cessaret'. With the rhythm compare 99 12Non 
cessaati omnique excruciare mode. 

60 'densi' can hardly be right* I know nothing 
better than Haupt's 'sensim*, so generally accepted, but 
it is not convincing to me. The poet appears to de* 
scribe the stream as flowing across the path. But in 
'the neighbourhood, if not' in 'the actual streets of a 
town' this could scarcely be the case. Again the stream 
must have had some volume of water, which seems a- 
gainst 'sensim'. In the next v. too O and G leave the 
question imdecided between uiatori and uiatorum, tho' 
I dont like to give up lasso for crasso. 65 implorata: 
this, the old vulgate, appears to me better than the other 
conjectures: e and a are so often conftused in our Mss. 

67—69 *Allius it was who threw open a fenced 
field and made a broad way through it ; who gave to 
me, who gave to my lady, a house in which we might 
indulge our loves tc^ether' : ' lato limite' seems prover- 
bial : Aen. ix 123 lato te limite ducam; x 513 latum- 
que...limitem agit ferro. 68 refers to and is referred 
to by, explains and is explained by 156 £t domua In 
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qua no$ lusimus et domma : where nos is a &r simpler 
supplement than any otiber: here as there, and 147 
nobis unis, and 157 nobis, the plural is Catullus alone 
as opposed to Lesbia : he seems to have thought it 
more tender than the singular. He loves to oscillate 
between nos and ego, as in the impassioned 107 3 nobis 
quoque,,,mi cupido: in 8 5 Amata nobis, tho' in the 
rest of the poem it is f u, te, tibi^ CatuUe. How any 
critic, after it has once been offered to him, can refuse 
dominae for domirnxm, a change so simple with Mss. 
like ours, I do not understand : 128 they have Quam- 
quam for the unquestionably right Quam qtiae, tho' 
that too Ellis will not see : dominam has absolutely no 
place here. Admitting it would seem in theory, he 
will not sufficiently recognise in practice the glaring 
&ct that our Mss., where not interpolated, come one 
and all from a single obscure ill-written codex, in which 
the ends of words times without number were illegible 
or already cormpt. One might &ncy he was dealing 
with Viigil or Horace. 

These words reveal to \is the inestimable service for 
which the poet sounds so loudly the praises of AUius. 
Allius, a man of rank, and his wife (155 et tu simul et 
tua uita) — ^for he must of course have had a wife, and 
a consenting wife, to make the service possible — ^had 
opened his house for Catullus and Lesbia to meet. It 
was no doubt a very great act of friendship, whatever 
else we may say of it ; for the social, if not the legal, 
penalties attached to being foimd out must have been 
serious. It proves too beyond dispute that Lesbia was 
a woman of position ; for of course in such a case it was 
the woman, not the man, who had to be considered. 
To a woman of the position to which some would re- 
duce Lesbia Rome must have offered many accessible 
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resorts. On the other hand women of rank, so long as 
their character was of anj account to them, had to be 
exceedingly circumspect in their conduct ; but it must 
have been open to them to visit a lady of respectability 
and of rank equal, or not much inferior, to their own. 
To appreciate the service rendered by AUius, comp. 
Taa ann. xi 4 uocantur post haec patres, pergitque 
Suillius addere reos equites Bomanos Ulustres quibus 
Petra cognomentum. ac causa necis ex eo quod domum 
suam Mnesteris et Poppaeae congressibus praebuissent. 
In Athens too the consequences might be serious: 
*A(nrcurui Stio^v e^vyci^ dxrefieia^ ^EpfUTnrov rov ica)fia>So* 
irou>v hitiKovTOs KoX vpocKarriyopowToSi (Ik HepiKkel yv* 
yoMca^ €\£u$€pa^ €t9 TO auro ^vrwaa^ vvoBexpiro (Plutarch 
Per. 32). Dates and his own reiterated hints prove 
beyond any reasonable doubt that Ovid's disaster was 
connected with the detection of the younger Julia. 

70 — 76 * Thither my lustrous goddess entered with 
soft step, and planted her bright foot on the well-trod 
threshold, as she pressed on her creaking sandal : just 
as of yore came Laodamia to the house of Protesilaus, 
burning with love for her spouse, love handselled alas t 
in vain, since the bumt-saciifice had not yet atoned 
the lords of heaven with its offered blood'. 70 Can- 
dida: t^ransfigured, verklaert, with the sheen of divinity 
on her: the epithet of a god or a deified mortal : 133 
Cupido Fulgebat crocina candidus in tunica ; Virg. ecL 
V 56 Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi Sub 
pedibusque uidet nubes et sidera Daphnis. 72 arguta: 
Statins and Ellis are surely right; the poet seems to 
have taken the creaking for a good omen : * Their black 
and neat slipper or stertup with the creaking allureth 
young men* A. Willet cited by Todd in Johnson. The 
epithet thus greatly intensifies the iyepyeui of the 
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scene* Theocr. vii 25 m rev Trod vurcoiUvouo Haam. 
Xido^ frraioura no^ opfivkLh^ircriv ociSet. 75 InceptO a : 
this is as near the liil^ reading as Tnoeptam, and surely 
gives a better meaning, as what follows seems clearly 
to refer f rostra to *incepto amore' : r^rdsx\^ in its true 
meaning cannot come into question ; tho' I do not deny 
the poet may have misunderstood' the woltL Catullus 
is fond of a I and it is not otiose here : I propose in 76 
10 Quare cur te iam a I amplius excruciem, as a simple 
and good correction* These six verses are sweet in 
jbheir flow and rhythm^ beautifiil and impassioned in 
their diction; as indeed is much else in the poon, 
which on the whole is more flexible and easy in its 
movement, and less harsh in its elisions than most of 
the poet's el^es : it makes us see that the Ovidian 
elegiac has lost much, while gaining more. 

If we &ncy ourselves in the poet's place, we can 
well imagine how this scene would stamp itself on his 
soul lor ever, and give inspiration to his verse when 
the occasion came for describing it. While he was able 
to see her only perhaps at rare intervals and under all 
the restraints of sodal decorum in her husband's house^ 
his love had risen to the pitch of delirium; he had ad- 
dressed to her some of his most impassioned verse such 
as the second poem, and the trsoislation from Sappho 
in which he exaggerates the frenzy of his original : 
lUe, si fas est, superare diuos. He had come to look 
on her a0 his lawful bride ; and he now saw her face to 
&ce with nothing between them and fruition. If she 
was Clodia, as I believe she was, he saw before hinn 
one of the most beautiful and accomplieJied women of 
the day, not yet branded with infamy. If, as is pro- 
bable, her husband was now consul, he saw before him 
the first lady in the world, to whom queens and kings' 
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daughters would luusten to yield place. No wonder the 
poet's imagination should transfigure her into a glorified 
divinity. 

79 — 130: There may be some subtle symmetry and 
refinement of proportion pervading this part of the 
poem^ in which the poet commences the story of Lao^ 
damia» passes to the Trojan war^ fix>m it to his brother's 
death, then back to Troy, from it once more to Lao^ 
damiaV love, which he compares with the abyss of 
Pheneus, drained by Hercules, and so on to Hercules 
and Hebe; and then compares the same love to a 
grandfather's for a grandson bom unexpectedly, and 
next to that of a dove for its mate, and finds it greater 
than all these — ^there may be some Callunachean har- 
mony running through all this; but my sense is too 
obtuse to perceive it. I will only touch on a few points 
of this part of the poem, which does not strike me as 
very successful 

84 abrupto: Hhe idea seems to be that of a thread 
broken off* Ellis: most certainly not; ahrupto is the 
older form of ahrepto: thus Plautus has 'subruptum, 
Bubrupias, and subrupuisse' : see Wagner Plant. auL 39 ; 
see too my note on Lucr. in 1031 : the antiquarian 
Fronto has 'comiptus' and 'surrupuisse' and their best 
Mss. shew that both the Senecas, and even that hater 
of archaisms Martial, all use the same form. If any 
one be unreasonable enough to deny to Catullus this 
form, then he must read abrqf^o, not with Baehrens 
absumplo: comp. below 106 Ereptum est uitadulcius 
atque anima Coniugium; Ov. met vii 731 desiderioque 
calebat Coniugis abr^ti. 85 abisse Y : I am convinced 
this word cannot stand herb for 'fore ut abiret' : the 
examples quoted from Draeger by Ellis of the rhetori- 
cal use of the perfect for the future in Cicero and livy 
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are such as any language could parallel, and to my 
mind quite different fix)m our passage. Nor can ahisse, 
I think, in a sentence like this take the place otperisse, 
tho* I know that in certain combinations ahii^ and ire 
have nearly the meaning of 'to perish'. Baehrens' 
obisse obviates this» but not the other difficulties. Nor 
does Mueller's sdrant improve matters; for surely sets- 
cere cannot be thus followed by an infinitive» notwith- 
standing the solitary passage which lexicons cite from 
Silius, to which I know no paralleL It seems to me 
that the old correction ahesse is the simplest and beet; 
for Qtu>d most naturally refers to 'abreptum coniugium' 
*ihe loss of her husband': 'which loss the Fates well 
knew was not &r away, if once he went as ^ soldier to 
the Hian walls'. The use of 'non longo tempore' to 
express duration of time is known to the best writers: 
Georg. ni 565 neclongo deinde moranti Tempore; Ov. 
ars I 38 ut longo tempore duret amor; Mart x 36 7 
Non uenias quare tarn longo tempore Bomam, Haec 
puto causa tibi est; Juv. 9 16 quern tempore longo 
Torret quarta dies; 11 152 Suspirat longo non uisam 
tempore matrem: even CSicero has 'tempore infinite' in 
this sense: see my note on Lucr. v 161: and Mart, i 
88 8 Hie tibi perpetuo tempore uiuet honor; i 36 5 
Diceret infemas et qui prior isset ad umbras, Vine tuo, 
frater, tempore, uiue meo. I could say sometlung for 
a^9cei; a conjecture of my own; but will surrender to 
abesse. If scirant be adopted, I would suggest 'Quod 
— scirant Parcae— non longo tempore abesset'. 

91 Quae taetre id: this I read for 'Que uetet id' of 
Mss. Heinsius' ' Quaene etiam\ which many accept, 
never conmiended itself to me. If my reading be 
approved, comp. the very similar case of 65 12 'morte 
canam^ a certain correction of the Ms. reading 'morte 
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tegam^ in wliich one bjIL is doubled, another lost, 
through similarity of form: see my illustrations there. 
I have aheady more than once— see my notes on 25 5 
and 10 32 — ^spoken of the frequency with which r, t, 
tr, etc. are interchanged in our Mss. ; and this confusion 
would still more readily arise through contractions at 
the end of words : comp. 50 12 Versarer. Versaretur V; 
12 7 FratrL Frat 0- With the expression comp. 99 
Troia obscena, Trola infeltce sepultum: comp, too Cia 
de diuin. i 60 multaque facere impure atque taetre; 
ad Att. yn 12 2 nam istum quidem...omnia taeterrime 
facturum puto. 102 Graeca: ^immo Grata, ut infra 
]09> supra 66 58. neque enim OatuUus magis quam 
plerique poetarum in mythis huius populi referendis 
Graecorum uocabulo usus est' L. Mueller; and pwhaps 
he is right. 118: It is dear to me that in this corrupt 
verse Laodamia is made to bear the yoke, and tlmt 
Ellis and Baehrens are wrong in referring it to the 
husband. Throughout the whole of this long and in- 
volved episode it is the consuming love of the heroine 
which is glorified: comp. espec 119 — 130. It is indeed 
a strange incongruity o£ this intricate story, that the 
transcendent beauty of Laodamia is compared with 
Lesbia's beauty ; but her overpowering passion for her 
husband illustrates the poet's love for Lesbian not 
Lesbia's for him. To my mind the best of all cbrrec* 
tion is Heyse's: Qui tamen [til] indomitam f. L d.: 
tamen is more than once corrupted in Catullus: 'but 
your deep love was deeper than that abysm, the love 
which taught you, tho' indomitable, to bear the yoke*. 
This use and position oi tamen is very idiomatic: Lucr. 
m 553 Sed tamen in paruo licuntur tempore tabe: and 
see my illustrations there which I could now add to: 
for instance Plaut. Stich. 99 quom tamen absentis uiros 
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Ptoinde habetis^ quasi praesentes siut. 128 Quam 
quae: this must surdy be read: HUis devotes a long 
note to inprobias ; but it is in the absurdly irrelevant 
Qiiarnqtuxm that the hitch Ues: the diplomatic change 
is very slight: see my note on 68 dominae. 

131 — 134: After this very long digression he bow 
takes up again what he quitted at 70—72, and pictures 
her as advancing from the door^ until the lovers are in 
each other's arms, in verses almost rivalling those earlier 
ones. 131 Aut nihil aut paulo: 22 4 we had aut — atU 
for aiut-^aut etiam: here they mean aut — aut certe, a 
usage quite as common as the t)ther: Cic. diu. in Caec. 
41 aut nemo aut paud plures causas defenderint; i 
Verr. 31 aut nidli aut perpauci dies ad agendum fiituri 
sunt. But tho' the expression is not ^curious', it does 
strike me as curious that he should admit the possibility 
of his divinity being a little inferior to any heroine 
whatever. 

13S folL: But now a vein of coarseness comes to 
trouble our enjoyment, 136 and 137: CatuUus is in a 
state of exaltation, in glaring contrast with the depres* 
sion and constraint of the last poem: comp« with 
these lines the plaintive ^Id, Manli, non est turpe, magis 
miserum est* of the other poem. 136 : A sort of paral- 
leiiam runs through much of this unequal and strangely 
constructed poem: here ^Bara uerecundae furta erae' 
answers word for word to 'omniuoli plurima furta louis'; 
we will bear with the few transgressions of our decorous 
mistress, since Juno, the' she knows the many and many 
transgression^ of Jove who lusts after all alike, yet 
digests the rage excited by his infidelity. 137: The 
feeling of this line is well illustrated by his contempo- 
rary Lu<»retius: iv 1188 Nequiquam, quoniam tuanimo 
tameQ omnia possia Protrahere in lucem atque omnis 
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inquirere risus, Et^ bi bello animost et noii odiosa, vicm- 
sim Piaetermittere et humanis concedere rebus: cotnp. 
too Ov. am* n 2 7 cur non liceat quaerenti roddita causa 
est^ Quod nimium dominae cura mdesta tua est. Si 
sapis, o custos, odium (mihi crede) mereri DesioLe. 139 
concoquit iram: This ^ccmjecture of Lachmann e^tactly 
hits tbe meaning and probably gives the actuid words 
of the poet, lAOfurta, even more than in 23 10, is a 
certain correction otfactd. Baehl^ns' condpit and per- 
jftda facta in my opinion ruin the point of the antithesisr^ 

141 : That two verses are lost here^ and not more 
than two, is dear to my mind: nee might possibly, the' ' 
not probably, be for non; but there must have been « 
Cattdle in what is lost, to make tolle intelligible. But 
to assume with f^lis a' lacuna of 18 vss. would be an 
insufferable drag on the poem which has at length done 
with its tiresome episodes, and can have nothing now 
to say to 'pius Aeneas' or to his wife and &ther. Here 
we are concerned with Aeneas' brother, not with Aeneas 
himself; with his mother, not with his wife or &ther, 
Ab quia would be written compendiously, At quia se^ms 
the best correction of Atq; : m the next verse tolle must 
have the usual sense o£ this imperative: ^away with' 
'hav0 done with'; a sense so common as to need no 
illustration» ^£ut, as mortals should not be compared 
with gods, [and as Juno's wrongs too are far greater than 
mine> do not indulge, Catullus, in bootless complaints, 
and] have done with the thankless task of an over- 
anxious &ther': tremuliis is a very &vourite word with 
Catullus: here it seems to have much the sense it has 
in 61 51 Te suis tremulus parens Inuocat: 'tremulous 
with anxiety'. Give her the bberty she wishes. 

143: Tes, ahd besides all this, remember too thlit I 
have not the claims of a lawfol spouse: 'she came not 
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to my house^ led tbither by her father's hand\ Ellis 

quite misapprehends the meaning of 'Nee tamen', and 

Baehrens reads tandem^ which ruins the sense. I have 

illustrated this use of tamen at length in my note onLucr. 

y 1177 (and i 1050); and I could here add many more 

instances, as Cic. epist. x 1 3 et, praeterquam quod rei 

publicae coztsulere debemus, tamen tuae dignitati ita 

&uemus cet. : where Wesenberg changes tamen to etiam, 

as other editors do or wish to do in more than one of 

the passages which I have quoted in my Lucretius. 

145: 'But she gave me stealthy favours in the silent 

night, snatched from her own lord's very bosom', muta 

seems to me unquestionably right: I have spoken again 

and again of the repeated confusion in our Mss. of < and 

r; and mira has to me no meaning: comp. 64 138 mi- 

serescere. mirescere 0, mitescere G. 147 nobis unis; 

Le, mihi uni: so above in 68 nobis: below in 156 and 

157 nos, nobis: he must have felt some charm of pathos 

in this use of the plural, which he so strangely mixes 

up with the singular. See the 107th poem, in which 

he expresses ecstatic delight at an unexpected revival 

of Lesbians love: Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque-^ 

carius auro. Quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido. Res* 

tituis cupido atque insperanti, ipsa refers te Nobis, o 

lucem candididre nota! : a seeming reminiscence of our 

passage: 'Therefore 1 am content, if to me alone is given 

one happy day, which my lady marks with a whiter stone 

than usual'. 148: Tho' diem is a simple correction 

generally adopted, I choose to keep dies, because to my 

taste the involved sentence adds a piquancy, and is not 

alien to Catullus' style: 44 8 Non inmerenti quam mihi 

meus uenter, Dum snmptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas; 

66 18 Non, ita me diui, uera gemunt, iuerint; 40 adiuro 

teque tuumque caput, Digna ferat quod siquis inaniter 
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adiurarit: Lucan i 13 much resembles om^ passage but 
is harsber: quantum terrae potuit pelagique parari HoC| 
quern ciuiles bauserunt, sanguine, dextrae. 

149 — 152 refer back to the first ten lines.; as in- 
deed this part of our poem generally has a parallelism 
with the first part. 155 — 160 : ' A blessing on you all, 
you and her who is dear to you as life, your wife ; and 
on your house in which my mistress and I have toyed ; 
and on Afer who in the beginning gave to me you and 
my lady, him from whom all the happiness of my life 
was first derived ; and first and chiefest on her, who is 
dearer to me than my own self, my light, who while 
she lives makes it sweet to me to live^ 155 tua uita : 
the countenance of the wife was all-important, nos: 
see my note on 68, to which this v. refers. 156 Either 
Ellis is or I am much out here. 157 te et eram is got 
readily from terram, and I think gives a fuller meaning 
than other corrections : Afer of course is uncertain, but 
it comes very easily from aufert, and is a known name ; 
tho' I am quite ready to surrender it for Anser: *qui 
principio nobis terram dedit, aufert' would occur very 
naturally to the pen of a monk, dr^mdng that it re- 
ferred to our Maker. By introducing Catullus and 
also Lesbia to Allius, Afer may truly be said to have 
first given to Catullus both Allius and Lesbia : eram: 
so * erae' in 136. The elision te et eram is a very ea£fy 
one ; as the strictest metrists, such as Ovid, fi'eely elide 
me, te, se before short vowels: in Catullus himself comp. 
8 16 te adibit; 12 4 te inepte; 14 3 te odio; 66 25 at 
te ^0 certe; 114 2 in se habet: all before short vowela 
Whether the pronoun be emphatic or not, makes not 
the slightest diffisrence: 6 16 nolo te ac tuos amores; 
66 75 quam me afore semper. Afore me a dominae; 
Aen. XI 410 Nunc ad te et tiaa, .nMgoe pator, eonsulta 

M.C. 13 
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reuertor ; Ter. Phor. 442 Gnatus qui me et se hisce im- 
pediuit nuptiis. 158 mt is necessary to metre and 
sense. 15& : surely Ellis quite misapprehends the con- 
struction here. 



(L£SBIA> 

Tliifl seems a not unsuifable place to say a few 
words on the question who Lesbia was. I have ahready 
more than once in the preceding pages, in the article 
for instance which was written for the Journal of Phi- 
lology ten years ago and is now reprinted, expressed 
my firm belief that she was no other than the notorious 
Clodia. This belief was held in the 16th century by 
such scholars as-Viotorius, Muretus and Achilles Stiei- 
tius ; but, like much else, was suflfered to lie in abey- 
ance imtil it was again revived in the present genera- 
tion, especially by the * Quaestiones* of Schwabe, in 
which this question, as well as others appertaining to 
the life of Catullus, has been discussed with elaborate 
fulness. Since then it has been accepted by the ma- 
jority of scholars, tho* impugned by more than one 
German critic who has flattered himself that he has 
disproved or at least invalidated it My belief in it 
has remained quite unshaktjn, nay has acquired new 
strength ; tho' I frankly admit the prima &cie imlike- 
lihood of a lady of Clodia's exalted rank having been 
the mistress of a young poet — an uidikelihood however 
which Clodia's life and character vastly lessen the force 
of. The question no doubt will still remain a dispu- 
table one: Mr Nettleship says for instance with refer- 
ence to it, in the short but exceUent notice which he 
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has given in the Academy of EUis* commentary : * We 
confess, in spite of the authority against us, to having 
our doubts on this point'. I shall be as concise as I 
can, both for the sake of clearness and because I rest 
of necessity mainly on the authorities so fully cited by 
Schwabe and on the inferences which he and others 
draw from these authorities ; tho' I may be able to set 
one or two matters in a different point of view which 
may help to throw some fresh light upon them. 

Lesbia, Ovid tells us, and we should all have sur- 
mised it for ourselves, was a feigned name. Where 
did Catullus get the name from? all will answer with 
Vossixis, from his love and study of Sappho. But on . 
this I would say one thing more. No one can doubt 
that his Slst poem, the translation of Sappho's famous 
ode, is among the earliest of his extant poems and was 
conceived and done in the rapture of first love, when 
he saw his divinity through the golden haze of yet un- 
satisfied passion. The only two poems referring to 
Lesbia which we can well suppose to be as early as, or 
earlier than, this one, the 2nd 'Passer deliciae', and 
the 3rd 'Lugete o Veneres*, contain neither of them 
Lesbia's name. May we not then conceive that, even 
as his ecstasy had impelled him to heighten his original 
by the * Ule, si fas est, superare diuos'^ so in continuing 
his version it may have struck his fancy how far better 
the burning words of passion which Sappho squanders 
so sadly on her Lesbian girl, her 'mistress minion', 
would fit themselves to his own bright goddess ? He 
would then write down * nam simul te, Lesbia, aspexi', 
and she would become once and for ever his ' Lesbian 
maid'. 

The bond which connects Lesbia with 0odia ap- 
pears to me not to be formed by a series of links, the 
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failure of one of which renders the whole chain useless, 
but rather to consist of several quite independent chains, 
some of greater, some of less strength, which severally 
attach the two together, and mutually strengthen and 
are strengthened by each other. Apuleius acquaints us 
with the important &ct that Lesbians actual name was 
Clodia. This may go but a little way to prove her to 
be the Clodia we want; and yet the mere name ia 
something I think, and for the following reasons. The 
&iher Appius Claudius Fulcher and his two eldest sons 
spelt their name in the traditional manner : why the 
youngest son Publius and the three daughters were 
called or called themselves Clodius and Clodia, I do not 
know. But clearly after this the form Clodius and 
Clodia became more common among liberti and libertae; 
tho' of course there were Clodii before this ; and Cicero 
in his speech for duentius speaks of a L. Clodius, an 
itinerant quack-6'>lver of Ancona. I may observe that 
Lesbia cannot be either of the two sisters of the more 
&mous Clodia, as one was dead and the other already 
divorced and prosecuted by her husband at a time 
when Lesbia was still living with her husband. 

With the 79th poem however we make an impor« 
tant, to my mind a quite decisive, advance towards 
the identification of the Clodia in question : 

Lesbius est pulcher : quid ni ? quem Lesbia malit, 
quam te cum tota gente, Catulle, tua. 

sed tamen hie pulcher uendat cum gente Catullum, 
si tria notorum sauia reppererit. 

4 notoram 0. nfttomm G. 

' Lesbius is a pretty fellow : no doubt, since Lesbia 
prefers him to you, Catullus, with all your kith and 
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kin. But tliis pretty fellow is welcome to sell Catullus 
with kith and kin^ if he can mandg^e to get thiee kisses 
of acquaintances '. notorum of is clearly right : no- 
tU8 is often used as a substantive : Caes. B. C. i 74 
hi sues notes hospitesque quaerebant. 

There can be but one meaning to this : Lesbia was 
a Clodia, therefore Lesbius must be a Clodius. The 
poem points to foul charges of incest between Lesbius 
and Lesbia, resembling those which were current againat 
Publliis Clodius and his sister Clodia: the last line 
points to still fouler charges, the same as those which 
Cicero does not hesitate to bring against Clodius. 
Then the ^pulcher*: surely this points to Clodius* cog- 
nomen Pulcher, and recalls Cicero's repeated jests on 
the same name : surgit pulchellus puer — ^furor Pulchelli 
— ^Pulchellum nostrum — postquam speculum tibi alia- 
tum est, longe te a pulchris abesse sensistL When we 
compare the 2nd v. with 58 2 lUa Lesbia, quam Catul- 
lus unam Plus quam se atque sues amauit onmes : the 
two passages would seem to refer to one another, and 
to something which the poet had said to Lesbia in 
the heyday of their passion. It is possible, not I think 
probable, that the Clodius here alluded to is Sextus, 
whose character Cicero paints in much the same colours 
as that of Publius. Anyhow a Clodius it was. 

I would now again call attention to the poem 68 b, 
on parts of which I have just discoursed at such length. 
If that poem does not prove Lesbia to have been a 
woman of position, I have no more to say on the whole 
question. Who then was she, if she were not Clodia, 
wife of Q. Metellus Celer 1 Dates, as I have already 
said, declare that she was not either of dodia's two 
sisters. And this I need not follow out, as both the 
sifters were married to men of equal rank with Metel- 
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lu8, to L. Lucullus and to Marcms Rex respectively, 
and no ore will resort to either of these, who rejects 
the third. What other woman of rank was there in 
Rome, named Clodia ? I look through the lists of the 
Appii Claudii and the Claudii Marcelli and find that, 
before P. Olodius and his sisters, they were one and all 
called Claudius, tho* once or twice a coin or inaoripticm 
may casually present the vulgar form Clodius. 

I now go on to another indication : in more than 
one poem Catullus inveighs fiercely against one Rufus, 
whom the poet had believed to be among his dearest 
firiends, but who had in some way atrociously wronged 
hinu Turn especially to the 77th poem : Rufe mihi 
firustra ac nequiquam credite amice: — Frustra? inuno 
magno cum pretio atque malo— Sicine subrepsti mi 
atque intestina perurens Ei! misero eripuisti omnia 
nostra bona ? Eripuisti, eheu nostrae crudele uenenum 
Vitae, eheu nostrae pestis amieitiae. Look at the 
whole of this ; compare the words in Italics with 68 b • 
157 Et qui principio nobis te et eram dedit Afer, A 
quo sunt primo mi omnia nata bona : Bufiis had taken 
from him^ what Afer had first given, the greatest bless- 
ing of his lifa^— surely nothing else but the love of 
ticsbia. 

Now CSjcero's speech in defence of AL Caelius Rufus, 
firom which we learn so much about Clodia, true or &lse, 
l(3ts us see that the orator and would-be politician, M. 
Caelius Rufus, a man a year or two youngOT than Ca* 
tullus, a friend and correspondent of Cicero, his letters 
occupying the whole of the 8th book of the Epistiies, 
was entangled in a long intrigue with Clodia» lodged 
in her house on the Palatine, and finally came to an 
internecine quarrel with her. These events took place 
from about the end of 59, soon after the death of Clo- 
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dia*8 husband, to 57 B.C.; and during this period of 
time the poet must have gone through the various 
phases of estrangement from Lesbia and of reconciliation 
with her, until the final rupture took place before his 
departure for Bithynia in the beginning of 57. Was 
not Rufus then M. Caehus Rufus ? 

I would finally appeal to my dissection of 68 a : 
Catullus informs us that he was writing from Verona. 
Manlius, we have proved, could not, as is usually main- 
tained, have written from Rome. He was writing from 
some place where there were many people of feshion, 
'de meliore nota\ Lesbia was there, and unfaithfiil to 
Catullus. May not this place have weU been Baiae, 
the fiivourite haunt of Clodia and the scene of her pro- 
fligacy, whenever she was away from Rome ? 

But many scholars I am awaro feel the same as 
Mr Nettleship feels when he says : * Can Clodia ever 
have sunk ao low as the triida and angiporti of Rome? 
Does Cicero, in all his invective, ever hint as much as 
this?' Well, Cicero and her sometime lover Caeliua 
Rufbs both called her ^Quadrantaria'; and that smacks 
very much of the tviuia and ungiporti: nay, Catullus 
himself never taunts Lesbia with being a mercenary 
prostitute, like the Ameana puella. We must not for^ 
get too the poet's paseaonate nature, and how he often 
convicts himself in his envenomed attacks on those 
who have offended him. Take for instance the 9l8t 
and ll6th poems : if Gellius was, and was known to 
Catullus to be, BO abandoned a profligate and villain, 
why did Catullus degrade himself by trying so hard to 
gain his friendship ? K he was not such a man, then 
the poet's inhuman invective is no less ignominious for 
himsel£ But in truth Clodia would seem, like many 
other women of high rank in ancient Rome, as in the 
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Italy and France of the 15th and 16th and the Russia 
of the 18th century, when her husband's death had 
freed her from constraint, to have drained every pleasure 
to the dregs, and finding them one after the other to 
be but vanity and vexation of spirit, to have come to 
' feed on garbage' in the very recklessness of satiety. 
Seneca in his Hippolytus (206) well depicts such a state 
of things : 

Tunc ilia magnae dira fortunae comes 
subit libido: non placent suetae dapes, 
non tecta sani moris aut uilis cibus. 
cur in penates rarius tenues subit 
haec delicatas eligens pestis domes? 
cur sancta paruis habitat in tectis Venus, 
mediumque sanos uulgus affectus tenet? 

I have dwelt longer on this question than I had 
intended to do ; but at the risk of being tedious I will 
bring into the comparison with Clodia two ladies, one 
of them her equal, the other even higher in rank ; one of 
them belonging to the same, the other to the next gene- 
ration. It is not an embittered poet, but the philo- 
sophical historian Sallust who (Catil. 25) thus paints 
the character of Sempronisi, the mother of Decimua 
Brutus: haec mulier genere atque forma, praeterea 
uiro, liberis satis fortimata fuit; Htteris Graeois et 
Latinis docta, psallere saltare elegantius quam necesse 
est probae, multa alia quae instrumenta luxuriae sunt, 
scd ei cariora semper omnia quam decus atque pudi* 
citia fuit; pecuniae an &mae minus parceret, baud 
&cile discemeres ; lubido sic accensa, ut saepius peteret 
uirofl quam peteretur...uerum ingenium eius baud ab* 
surdum : posse uersus facere, iocum mouere, sermone 
uti uel modesto uel molli uel procaci ; prorsus multae fa- 
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cetiae multusque lepos inerat. Take away tlie 'liberis', 
and you have Clodia here painted to the life ; even the 
fine dancing and the verse-making suit her. 

The other lady is Julia, the only child of Augustus, 
'dis genita et genitura decs', married three times suc- 
cessively, the first and second time to the two destined 
heirs, the third time to the actual heir of the empire, the 
mother of many children, marked out to be emperors or 
mothers of emperors, a lady who retained the love of 
the Eoman people even to her cruel end Macrobius 
(Saturn, n 5), following some old authority, describes 
her, as she was in her thirty-eighth year, speaks of her 
88 a strange compound of vice and exceUence, winning 
the affections of aU by her 'mitis humanitas' and her 
varied accomplishments. But hear now what Seneca, 
a younger contemporary, says (de breuit. uitae 4 6) : 
filia et tot nobiles iuuenes, adulterio uelut sacramento 
adacti, iam infracti [ Augusti] aetatem territabant. The 
angry poet in his bitterest lampoon is not more merci- 
less to Lesbia, than the angry old father shews himself 
towards his only child in the public edict which he made 
the Praetor read before the Senate, and which Seneca 
(de benef. vi 32) has preserved for us. When the deed 
was past Recall, and, with his daughter's, he had laid 
his own honour in the dust, he deplored his headstrong 
folly, and often cried out : ^horum mihi nihil accidisset, 
si aut Agrippa aut Maecenas uixisset'. But read his 
own words: Admissos gregatim adulteros, pererratam 
noctumis comissationibus ciuitatem, forum ipsum et 
rostra, ex quibus pater legem de adulteriis tulerat, 
filiae in stupra placuisse, cotidianum ad Marsyam con-' 
cursuni, cum ex adultera in quaestuariam uersa ius 
omnis licentiae mb ignoto aduUero peteret Does not 
the first part of this edict remind us of the 'salax taber- 
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na uosque contubernales', the 'bani beatique' and 'omnes 
pimlli et semitarii moechi' of our 37th poem? Both 
Augustus and Catullus are really speaking of young 
men of fashion about town. And do not the words 
printed in Italics paraphrase in language rather less 
coarse the *Nunc in quadriuiis et angiportis Glubit 
magnanimi Eemi nepotes* of our 58th poem? 



71 

Siqua lure bono sacer, o Bufe, obstitit hircus 
aut siqua merito tarda podagra secat^ 

aemulus iste tuus, qui uestrum ezercet amorem^ 
mirifice est a te nactus utrumque malunu 
5 nam quotiens futuit, totiens ulcdscitur ambos: 
illam affligit odore, ipse perit pods^ra 

1 SiqoA Y. Siqnoi uulgo. inre Palladim^ niro Y. saoer o Bnfe icHptU 
taoromm G. saoratormn 0. sacer alamm uulgo. 2 rnqjcm icripH. fiiqnam Y. 
aiquem mtlgo. 

In order to apprehend the meaning of this imat- 
tractiYe poem, one should consult E[aupt*s Quaest. p. 91 
foil tho' I do not agree with all he says, and he himself 
inde^ in his edition has withdrawn his Ate. I have 
tried hard, but have been quite unable to understand 
axid realise Ellis* conceptaon of the poem. I have ^ 
strong suspicion that it is addressed to Kufus, as the 
69th is expressly and the 73rd no less certainly. West- 
phal somewhere draws attention to the fact that Catul- 
lus not unfi^quently thus alternates poems on the same 
persons or on similar subjects with others of quite a 
different complexion: comp. for instance 3, 5 and 7 ; 
16, 21 (only 17 intervenes) and 23; 41 and 43, My 
correction sacer, o Rufe of the Mcrarum {sacratorum) 
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of Mss. is not so harsh as it might appear at first sight 
to be ; and I avoid two or three further changes made 
by the editors. As I have already so often remarked, 
final m and 5 are again and again interchanged in our 
Mss, from having been written with very similar com- 
pendia : f and f are often nearly undistinguishable, and, 
as € and are oftener confused than any other two 
letters in our Mss., sacer Rufe ohstitit might easily 
pass into sacrorum, quite as easily I think as sdcer 
alarum. It may be said, Rufus need not be named 
here any more than in 73. But there is a great differ* 
ence between the two cases: 73 tells its tale clearly 
enough; but 71 would be pointless and unintelligible 
without a name. Haupt, Mueller and Schwabe most 
properly I think accept iui^ for the Ms. uiro: e and 0, 
as I have so often repeated, being perpetually confused, 
the ditctiis lUteva/mm are almost the same. I do not at 
all like Virro of Pai-thenius, which both Ellis and Baeh- 
rens adopt; for bono has then no meaning to me; and I 
much doubt Vi/rrd in Catullus: he writes iVowS, while 
Ovid always says Nas6. The 'sacer hircus' is of course 
the same thing as the *trux caper' of 69 6. Haupt 1. a 
p. 92 quotes Isidores illustrations of sacer in its bad 
sense: 'leno sacer' et * sacer hircus', and with some rea- 
son concludes that Isidore is referring to our verse. 
This would go far to disprove alarum^ as otherwise 
alarum too would naturally have been quoted to com- 
plete the phrase; just as he cites in illustration of sacer 
in a good sense 4nter flumina nota et fontes sacros', 
and 'Auri sacra fames' and 'sacrae Panduntur portae* 
for ite bad sense ^. 

1 At th6 same time it eannot be denied that Isidore may refer to Gteorg. n 
885 stablt saeer h<rcus ad aram: espec. if we compare 880 Hon aliam ob eulpam 
Baocho caper onmibuB aris Oaeditiir: ejen if he is fordng Virgil's woids. 
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In T. 1 1 keep the Siqita of Mas. while all editors read 
Siqmi ; and in 2 my siqua merito is a somewhat slighter 
change than the siqtiem of all editiona The omission of 
the object in these two lines seems to add point to the 
expression : * If in any way, Rufus, the accursed he- 
goat has with fiiU justice given oflfence, or if in any 
way the laming gout deservedly scourges, your rival 
has with marvellous adroitness caught from you both 
mischiefs : for he thus punishes both, — himself and her; 
her he stifles with the smell, he is martyred himself 
with the gout': the last two verses are rightly ex- 
plained by Haupt L c. p. 92. 1 o Rufe: CatuUua 
generally omits o ; but 87 5 o Grelli : for the meaning 
of obstitit comp. Aen. vi 64 quibus obstitit Iliiim et 
ingens Gloria Dardaniae, and Plautus cited by Ellis, 
where too the object is omitted as here. Manifestly 
I think the vague generality which the absence of an 
object gives to the first two lines, improves their point, 
such as it is ; because it is the woman who is offended 
in 1, the man who is scourged in 2 ; and yet the poet 
does not wish to reveal that till the! last line : in 4 too 
a te, which most editors alter, seems to me quite neces- 
sary to the point of the epigram. If this poem be 
addressed to Buius, Le. M. Caelius Bufus, then the 
' nostrum amorem' of 3 would seem to be Lesbia, and 
the ' Aemulus iste tuus' one of her many lovers. This 
and 69 would then have been written at a later time 
than 73 and 77, which express the first anguish of 
jealousy and of friendship betrayed. In the last line 
of 69 the fugiunt of Mss. should I believe hefUgiant ; 
for the best writers always employ the indie, after 'mi- 
rari, admirari si, quod' but the subjunct. after 'cur': 

Anyhow Virgil would help to shew that ' sacer hirctu* was a mariced expreesion ; 
and it is more emphatic without * alarum*. 
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the 'downrightness and coarseness' which 'the indie, 
adds/ I do not apprehend. 



73 3 and 4 I would thus complete : 

Omnia sunt ingrata, nihil fecisse benigne 
iam iuudt : immo etiam taedet obestque magis. 

My Tarn iuucU would be more likely to fall out 
before the similar letters that follow, than either Pro- 
dest of most editions or Baehrens luuerit : I feel little 
doubt that the lost word or words belong to what pre- 
cedes; not to what follows, as Haupt, and some others 
assume. My lam seems to have force, when we con- 
sider the Desine of 1, and the modo of 6. 



76 ; 

Siqua recordanti benefaeta priora uoluptas 

est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium 
nee sanctam uiolasse fidem nee foedere in ullo 

diuum ad fallendos numine abusum homines : 
5 multa parata manent iam in longa aetate, CatuUe, 

ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 
nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere 
possunt 

aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt : 
omnia quae ingiatae perierunt credita mentL 
10 quare cur te iam a I amplius excrucies ? 

quin tu animum o£Srmas atque istinc teque reducis 

et dis inuitis desinis esse miser ? 
'di£Bcile est longiun subito deponere amorem '. 

difficile est, uerum hoc qualubet efficias : 
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15 una salus haec est, lioc est tibi peruincendum, 
hoc facias, sine id non pote siue pote. 
o di, si uestrum est misereri, aut si quibus umquam 

extrema iam ipsa in morte tnlistis opem, 
me misenim aspicite et, si uitam puriter egi, 
20 eripite banc pestem pemiciemque mihi. 
heu 1 mihi subrepens imos ut torpor in artus 

expulit ex omni pectore laetitias ! 
non iam illud quaero, contra me ut diligat ilia 
aut, quod non potis est, esse pudica uelit: 
25 ipse ualere opto et taetrum hunc deponere morbum. 
di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 

5 manent iam in longa scripH. manStu inlonga 0, manenti * in longa G. 
manent in longa uulgo, manent cam longa Baehrens. 10 cor te iam a (trnplins 
$eripii. a om. Y. iam te enr uulgo. our U iam iam Baehrens, 11 Qnin in 
animnm offirmas Statins, Qui tui animo offinnas V. Quldni auimum Baehrens. 
istinc teque Heinsius, instinoteque 0, istinotoqae G. 18 ipeam morte Y. 
31 Hen Meleager, Sea Y. 23 me at Ueyst, me at me Y. at me utilgo. 

No other poem of Catullus brings more vividly 
before us the fierce earnestness of his impassioned na- 
ture, which made him one of the great lyric poets of 
the world. We heard him above, in 68 70 — 72, 
dwelling ynth rapt enthusiasm on the moment, which 
had stamped itself on his memory for ever, when Les- 
bia appeared on the threshold of AUius' house, and 
there was now no barrier of convention between him . 
and her. We saw how, by his total absorption in self, 
he coujid regard himself, the paramour, as an innocent 
bridegroom, and her, the faithless wife, ba a pure and 
virgin bride. Just so in 6ur present poem he can pic- 
ture himself to his own heart as the virtuous and out- 
raged husband, and Lesbia as the well-beloved and 
traitorous wife of his bosom : * Such tricks hath strong 
imagination' — ^when it belongs to a Catullus. To no 
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other of his poems may we more justly apply the words 
of an accomplished writer in the North British Review 
{vol 36 p. 232) : 'He is one of the very few writers in 
the world who, on one or two occasions, speaks directly 
from the. heart The greater number even of great 
poets speak only from the imagination;... but this one 
speaks as nature bids him the joys and sorrows of his 
own heart' : a criticism at once original and most true. 
I heartily agree with all that Ellis writes in praise 
of this poem ; but I do not feel that *it miLst have been 
written late'; it rnay have been written late; but so 
fiercely vacillating were the moods of the poet's mind, 
that I am not at all sure it was composed much later 
than the two parts of 68. This and many similar cases 
I acknowledge myself totally unable to decide upon. 

5 : my reading here is I think nearer the Mss. than 
others which have been proposed: tarn is by no means 
otiose. 10 my insertion of a is a very simple correc- 
tion: Catullus is fc«Mi of this interjection; which is 
imelided, as here, in Hor. epod. 5 71 A, a^solutus; Tib. 
(Lygdamus) in 4 82 A ego ne; (Sulpicia) rv 11 3 A^o 
non aliter. 11 animum offirmas: this I take to be a 
quite necessary correction of 'animo off.'; the absorp- 
tion of wm in the like letters which precede, and the 
doubling of o exactly resemble the examples given at 
65 12 morte canam. The instances cited by Ellis of 
cffirmo followed by an infin., occurring too only in 
Plautus and Terence, scarcely warrant 'animo offirmas' 
here: I suspect too that Ovid was thinking of Catullus 
when he wrote met. ix 745 Quin animum firmas teque 
ipsa i-ecolligis, Iphi, Consiliique inopes et stultos excu- 
tis ignes: which might support *Quin tu' as weU aa 
'animum*. istinc teque: this I am convinced is the 
right reading here: for the position of qtie comp. my 
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note on 57 2 Mamurrae pathicoque: in our passage 
indeed que could not well have any other position : for 
qtie — Et comp. 102 3 Meque...Et, by no means a rare 
combination in Latin. 18 'ipsa in morte* and ^psa 
morte' are equally near the *ipsam morte' of V: twice 
in Yirgil we find 'Extrema iam in morte', and he was 
perhaps more likely to omit the prepos. than Catullus: 
tho' Virgil has also 'extrema hora*. 21 Heu, mihi s- 
(not Heu mihi, s.) seems the simplest coiTection of Seu : 
68 12 Neu 0, Seu G. 23 9ne ut me of Y for ut me 
resembles 110 3 quod promisisti mihi quod Y* 



\92 

Lesbia mi dicit semper male nee tacet umquam 
de me: Lesbia me dispeream nisi amat. 

quo signo? quia sunt totidem mea: deprecor iUam 
assidue, uerum dispeream nisi amo. 

If Gellius had not chanced to preserve the last two 
verses, we should have depended on alone for them; 
one instance out of so many in which it shews its 
superiority over G. 3 sunt totidem mea: Ellis' sug- 
gestion that 'the expression is perhaps drawn from the 
language of games' is probable enough. However that 
may be, the quite parallel expression in Hor. sat. n 298 
Dixerit insanum qui me, totidem audiet atque Respi- 
cere ignoto discet pendentia tergo, helps to shew that 
Catullus' words are not to be tampered with, tho' no 
one has given a precise explanation of either Catullus 
or Horace. 
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Zmyma mei Oizuiae, nonam post denique messem 

quam coepta est nonamque edita post hiemem, 
milia cum interea quiBgenta Hatrianus in uno 

riersictdorum ann&putidus euomuit, 
5 Zmyma cauas Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas, 

Zmjmam cana diu saecula peruoluent: 
at Yolusi annales Paduam moiientur ad ipsam 

et laxas scombiis saepe dabunt tunicas, 
parua mei mihi sint cordi moniunenta Phalaeci: 
10 at populus tumido gaudeat Antitnacho. 

8 Hatrianiui in {uel is) icripH* Hortensiiis V. 4 hmc u, aiiidii om. V. 
9 FbaUeoi addidi : <m. Y. iocUlif AitmU^twOgo. 

Haupt first, at the end ^f hid Quaestiones, and 
next Schwabe in his most elaborate dissection of this 
difficult and corrupt poem (Quaest. p. 278 — 288) have 
dispelled much of the darkness which long rested on it 
I flatter myself I can make some further contribution 
to its criticbm and elucidation. I regret to add that 
either I am quite wrong in this assumption, or else 
EUis in his commentary, instead of advancing, has made 
a step backward, especially in his defence of the absurd 
*Hortensius\ Tliis unlucky word has caused Ladi- 
mann, and after him Haupt, to separate vss. 9 and 10 
from the rest, and make them into a distinct poem. 
Schwabe has clearly proved that they cannot form a 
comji^ete whole, and that *Hortensius' must be corrupt. 
I will state as briefly as I can what Haupt, Schwabe 
and others have already made clear, and will then go 
on to what I have to add of my own. 

The Zmyma or Myrrha is an epyllion, or short 
hexameter poem, of his friend Gains Heluius Cinna, 

M.a 1* 
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mentioned above in our 10th poem, on the story of 
Myrrha, the dai^ter and paramour of Cinyra« and 
the mother of Adonia Catullus throughout presents 
this short but excellent epic in contrast with the vo- 
luminous but worthless 'Volusi annales\ These *an- 
nales' were a long chronicle in hexameters written by 
Yolusins» a pseudonym for one Tanusius Greminus^ as 
has been demonstrated beyond dispute from a passage 
in Seneca. Already in his 36th poem Catullus has 
mercilessly jeered at these 'annales Volusi', whether 
with fuU justice or not, it is impossible for us to say. 

To judge from their punctuation and comments, all 
previous editors would seem to make the sentence end 
with the lost 4th line. This cannot be so ; for Catullus 
certainly would not use edita for edita est: the 5th 
verse takes up the ' Zmyriia' of the first : ' The Zmyma 
of my Cinna, published ten summers and ten winters 
after it was begun, when all the time the putid Hatrian 
hsts b^en belching forth verses at the rate <^ 500,000 
a year, the Zmyma, I say, will be sent as far as the 
waters of the Satrachus ; Zmyma the hoar ages will 
long peruse: but the annals of Ycdusius will perish be- 
fore they get across the Fadua and will many a time 
furnish roomy coats for mackerer. Catullus* first coup- 
let, and this nine years* incubation over a poem of a 
few hundred lines became proverbial: not only Quin- 
tilian, but also Philargyrius and Sermus on Ed, ix 35, 
and Porphyrion and Pseudo-Acron on the Ars poet. 
388 speak of this nine years travail: Philargyrius L 1. 
refers to Catullus and to Quintilian, and adds that 
Horace's 'nonumque prematur in annum' is said to be 
an allusi0n to it. 3 : Of the * Hatrianus' I will speak 
presently: my sup{^ment must give the general sense, 
some decided antithesis to the first couplet The ^milia 
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quingenta' was proverbial perhaps for a large number; 
for Trimalchio in his laughable way talks of ^sublata 
in horreum ex area tritici milia modium quingenta' in 
a single day from his Cuman estate. 

5 is well explained by Haupt who shews from seve^^ 
ral ancient authorities that Satrachus was the name of 
a town and river in Cyprus, and Zmyma or Myrrha 
belonged to Cyprus. Ciima's Zmyma wOl get as &r as 
the distant home of the heroine herself^ L e. will have 
a world-wide fame; and (6) will live through long ages. 
I have little doubt that 'cauas Satrachi undas' is 
taken from Genua's poem^ because Catullus imitates 
him in 6 as well. For Cinna (Suet, de gramm. 11) says 
in like manner of Valerius Cato's Diana : Saecula per- 
maneat nostri Dictynna Catonis. CatuUus' 'saecula 
cana' for remote posterity seems a strange use of the 
phrase : Ellis remarks, what I had myself noted^ that 
Martial uses it in its more natxural sense of ages long 
gone by: x 19 16 he uses 'saecula posterique' to ex- 
press what Catullus says here: yet Catullus' foUowear^ 
the author of the Ciris, in v. 41 dearly imitates our 
verse : Nostra tuum senibus loqueretur pagina saeclis. 
They seem to have anticipated Bacon's philosophical 
remark : mundi enim senium et grandaeuitas pro anti- 
quitate uere habenda sunt; quae temporibus nostris 
tribui debent, non iuniori aeteti mundi, qualis apud 
antiques frdt. 

I now come to v, 7 : Haupt L L, followed by the 
later commentators, rightly observes that, as Satrachus 
is a river, the antithesis requires that Padua shall be 
also a river: what river it is he proves by quoting, after 
an older critic, Polyb. n 1 6 o Sc IlaSos cry t^erou el^ 8vo 
/xipi; Kara revs irpoaayop^voixh/ov^ TpvydfioXov^. Tovro>p 
St TO flip €T€pov (TToiia irpocovoyLatfTai IlaSoa, to 8c 
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h^pop ""OhuHi: my reason for repeating all this, will 
appear presently. Polybius says that die two streams 
into which the Po divides below Ferrara, are named 
the ILaZoa and the ""OXoi/cu If we compare with him 
Pliny in 119 folL, it will appear that Smith's Diet, of 
G^ogr. is wrong in identifying the IlaSoa with the 
Padusa, mentioned in the Aeneid. The Padusa» Pliny 
tells us, was the name given to the mouth of the 
^Augusta fossa^ an artificial cut, and that the older 
name of this mouth was Messanicus. Then enume- 
rating the different mouths, beginning with the most 
southern, he comes to ' dein Yolane, quod ante Eolane 
uocabatur' : now whether ' Eolane' should or should not 
be ' Olane', we must connect this name with Polybius' 
^OXcu^ Pliny, stiU advancing northward, says the lar* 
grat and most northern branch was called at its mouth 
' Septem Maria', no doubt from the seven mouths look- 
ing like so many seas: omnia ea [ostia] fossa Flauia, 
quam pnmi a Sagi fecere Tusci, egesto amnis impetu 
per transuersum in Atrianorum paludes quae Septem 
Maria appellantur, nobiliportu oppidi Tuscorum Atriae 
a quo Atriaticum mare ante appellabatur quod nunc 
Hadriaticum. This 'fossa Flauia' carried the super- 
fluous water from the other mouths northward into the 
'Septem Mana'; and these were the mouths of the 
northern or chief branch of the Po, and were also called 
the ' Atrianorum paludes', from Atria, the only place of 
importance among these ' paludes', already in Catullus' 
time greatly decayed, tho' it had once been a &mous 
emporium of the Etruscans, before the Gauls had 1m>ken 
their power in those parts; and by the testimony of 
Greek and Boman autiiors alike it had given name to 
the *A8ptas or Hadriatia 

It follows tlien that Polybius' IlaSoa and Catullus' 
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Padua was the larger and northern branch of the Po ; 
for as*Catullus wrote just midway in time between 
Polybius and Pliny, wlmt was common to the Po in 
their time, must have existed in his: it follows too 
that Volnsius, or Tanusius (Seminus, tras bom or re- 
sided near it; belonged therefore to Atria or its vicinity, 
the marshy district between the Padus and the Athesis. 
The poet therefore says his annals will perish before 
they have been able to get across the Padua. As now 
the symmetry of the poem requires Volusius to be 
named in 3, 1 have ventured to write there Hatrianus, 
'the native of Hatria' ; an admissible form I think, since 
it gave name to the 'Hadriaticum mare'; which always 
had the aspirate in Catullus' time; though Atria is the 
usual name of the town : see Monunsen Inscr. L. v p. 
220. I may assume too that the a is short ; for Pro- 
pertius writes 'H&driae mare', and 'H&drianus' is the 
emperor's name, which he derived however from the 
Hadria or Atria of Picenum. 

We now come to the last two vss. : 'Be it for me to 
find enjoyment in the short works of my own Phalaecus; 
for the people to delight in their bulky Antimachus'. 
In thrae two vss. the antithesis is still maintained be- 
tween Cinna and Volusius. All commentators admit 
that the 'bulky', or it may be 'turgid, long-winded, re- 
dundant', 'Antimachus' is Volusius: for the reasons 
why he should be so called see Ellis. To me it is equally 
dear that, to produce the due antithesis, we need a 
name, and the name of a Greek poet, in the imperfect 
9th verse. This has been seen by more than one critic^ 
and 'Philetae' and 'Phanoclis' have both been pro- 
posed: certainly the 'sodalis' of most editors and the 
'Cinnae' of Baehrens are very pointless. I prefer my 
'Phalaeci' to anything else: Cinna must, I should infer, 
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have been somewhat older than Catullus andCalvus; 
for he had just published his epyllion after nine years' 
elaboration. Now his very scanty fragments shew that, 
besides this epyllion and the ^Propempticon PoUionis' 
which must have been written many years later, he 
wrote Phalaecian hendecasyllables, scazona and elegiac 
epigrama CatuUus had not I believe at this time 
finished his own epyllion ; and, if he had, he could not 
have taken Gnna's, which was only just published, for 
a model He had however written just in those other 
pxetres in which we know that Cinna too wrote. If 
Ginna then were their senior, it is more than probable 
that Catullus and Calvus looked up to him as one of 
their teachers in poetry. We learn from the equally 
scanty fragments of Phalaecus that he not only wrote 
and gave name* to the Phalaecian hendecasyllable, but 
J Jso composed elegiac epigrams and verses which have 
much the halting effect of the scazon* There can hardly 
be any doubt then that Phalaecus was a prime model 
for all the three friends. What more natural now than 
that Catullus should fondly call Cinna his own Pha- 
laecus? 

Scholars have proved — ^for a good summary of the 
arguments see Teuffers Rom. Lit. — ^that, in spite of the 
exact coincidence of name and Plutarch's odd ns Kuwis 
wowiTLKo^ dvijp, the tribune C. Heluius Cinna who, as 
VaL Maximus, Suetonius, Appian, and Plutarch twice 
over, tell us, was murdered by mistake at Caesar's 
funeral, cannot have been our Cinna, who clearly lived 
beyond that time. Els© the ^tear him for his bad 
verses^ tear him for his bad verses' of the mob would 
have been a grimly humorous revenge for Catullus* sneei 
at their love for their favourite Tanusius, who must at 
least have been easier to imderstand than Cinna was. 
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S qtdcquam routeis gratum aoceptumque sepulcris 

acddere a nostro, Calue, dolore potest, 
quom deaiderio uetares renouamus amords 
atque olim amissas flemus amicitias, 
5 certe non tanto mors inmatura dolorist 
Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 

8 Qoom Guarinut, Qao G. Que Y. 4 olim amissas Statiui* oHm missas V . 

3 Quom: this I think a necessary correction: we 
see once more in and G the perpetual confusion be- 
tween e and o; comp. too my note on 30 5, where I 
read Qturni for Que of Y. 4 1 see no occasion for any 
of the more violent corrections that have been made in 
this verse: the simple correction of Statins puts all 
straight: mittere often has the meaning of omittere, as 
in Lucretius again and again; and this is its sense in 
the passage which Ellis quotes from Seneca; but it 
never I believe has the force of omittere, which is what 
we want here. 5 and 6: See my note on 45 3 with 
respect to the somewhat invx)Jved construction. Surely 
we need not feel any doubt that Quintilia is Calvus' 
wifa 



102 

Si quicquam tacite eommissum est fido ab amico 

cuius sit penitus nota Jfides animi, 
meque esse inuenies illorum, lure sacratum, 

Comeli, et fiictum me esse puta Haipocratem. . 

1 taeUeil4J.1515. iadioV. 
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* If aught has been confided in secrecy by a trusty 
fiiend whose sincerity of soul is thoroughly proved, you 
will find me to belong to that order, consecrated with 
full right, and you may rest assured that I have become 
the god of silence incarnate*. 1 tacite: once more the 
never-ceasing interchange of e and o ; for I am convinced 
that this old correction is necessary, and I am surprised 
that it has been rejected by all the modem editors. 
With tadto the construction is intolerably harsh, as may 
be seen by looking at Ellis' forced interpretations; who 
is obliged to refer both Cuius and iUorum to tacito. I 
do not hesitate to affirm that this acceptance of e for o 
both here and in so many other passages is virtually no 
departure from the Mss. at all: thus I have no doubt 
we should read studiose in 116 1. 

3 illorum has now a plain and simple meaning: my 
trusty friend Cornelius will find me as trusty as him- 
self, and one of his own order, regularly initiated in the 
guild: the plural ha3 reference to the generic notion 
contained in ^fido ainico', just as in 111 Aufilena» uiro 
coniefUdm uiuere solo Nuptarumst laus e laudibus exi- 
miis: see my note oji 10 12 quibus. For Meque — El 
comp. 76 11 teque — Et and my note there, 

I will here refer back to a note of Ellis on 99 6 
uestrae: ^not-fwoe, but of you and others like you, 
your boyish cruelty... we^ier is never « tuns in Catullus'. 
li uestrae is not for tvxie here; if * uestrae saeuitiae' is 
not the particular rage of luuentius alone at being 
kissed, without the least notion of any other boy in the 
world having any share in this rage, then it seems to 
me any tuns in iJie language might be made out to be 
really a uester. Again in 39 20 ^uester dens' is surely 
the tooth of Egnatius alone of all people in the world. 
To V. 2 of this 99th poem, Plant, true, n 4 19 (Phr.) 
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Complectere. (Dl) Lubens. heia, hoc est melle dulci 
dulcius: would be even a closer parallel than the one 
cited by Ellis. 

107 1—6 

Si quid cui cupidoque optantique obtigit umquam 
insperanti, hoc est gratum animo proprie. 

quare hoc est gratum nobis qubque — carius auro, 
quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido. 

restituis cupido atque insperanti, ipsa refers te 
nobis. 

1 quid qtuA Baekrent. quid qjfM 0, qmoqnld G. onjadoqne ItaU. mipido V. 

By a better punctuation I have preserved the Ms. 
reading in 3, and^ if I am not mistaken, have augment- 
ed the emphasis: 'Wherefore this is welcome to me — 
ay, dearer than gold': with the asyndeton I would 
i6ompai*e my correction of 110 7 est furis — plus quam 
meretricis auarae. The various alterations which critics 
have made seem to me only to weaken the force of the 
expression, nobis — mi cupido — cupido— insperanti — 
nobis : comp. my notes on 68 68 and 147. 

To go back to 104 2 Ambobus mihi quae carior est 
ocuUs: he loves dearly this comparison; but the 'Am- 
bobus' adds to its pathos; as ApuL apol. p. 402 Hoc 
mihi uos eritis quod duo sunt oculi 'When these two 
things were desired, the Ambassador told us, It was to 
ask his Master's two eyes, to ask bol^ his eyes, asking 
these things of him* 0. CromweU (Carlyle ii p. 422). 

110 

Aufilena, bonae semper laudantur amicae: 
accipiunt pretium, quae facere instituunt. 
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tuy promisisti mihi quod mdntita, inimica es: 
quod nee das et fers saepe, fisicis facinus. 
5 aut facere ingenuae est, aut non promisse pudicae, 
Aufilena^ fuit: sed data compere 

fraudando est fipris — plus quam meretricis auarae^ 
quae sese toto corpore prostituit. 

8 To, promkisfti mihi qvod teripH, Tv quod prominFti mihi quod V* To 
quod promisti, mlLi qiiod wUgo. A et ian B. QumHmt. mo fas Y. 7 est larlft 
icr^i. effidt V. 

This is not a poem whicli one would care to study 
laucli except for purposes of criticism. Bat, on examin* 
ing it for such purposes, I seemed to mydelf, rightly or 
wronglyi to see some points in it which had escaped the 
editors and commentators. The following appears to 
be the plain and indisputable sequence of the argument: 
^Aufilena, honest and kind mistresses are ever praised: 
they receive the recompense of what th^ agree to do. 
Too» in having made to me. feigned engagements, are 
unfr^dly and unfair: in not granting your favours and 
yet taking money for them again and again, you are 
guilty of a crime. On the one hand to fulfil engage-* 
ments is the course pursued by a candid woman; on the 
other hand not to have made them at all would have 
been that of a modest woman: but to get hold of what 
is tendered by robbery and cheating is the conduct of a 
thief, — ^yes, worse than the behaviour of a grasping 
strumpet who yields to every form of degradation'. 
This seems to me the simple exposition of a simple 
thought; which every edition, so &r as I can see, more 
or less obscures, some no doubt more than others. The 
last four lines are a comment on the first four: the first 
portion of these last lines being an elucidation of the 
first three verses; the last portion explaining y. 4. Nor 
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do I think that my corrections are mor^ violent than 
those made by others: but of these I will speak separ 
rately. 

2 &c. instit. : Cicero pro CaeL 49 si quae non nupta 
mulier.«.uirorum ahenissimorum conuiuiis uti institue- 
lit: so that imtituo is here almost synon. with statue 
^or constituo. 3 : my correction of this v. by the omis- 
sion of the first qtu>d is as simple as to read with ail 
editors 'quod promisti'; for it is natural that a scribe 
should insert a qtuxi in its more natural position before 
the verb; so 76 23 me ut. me ut me V: and my read- 
ing I think is necessary for the syntax of the sentence, 
as I cannot believe that Catullus would say *quod 
mentita' for ^quod mentita es' : the partia mentitus is 
as often passive as activa Ellis I think is right in 
saying that inimica is the opposite of bona arnica; but 
his text and his explanation of it I cafmot comprehend : 
he will not even accept, what every other modem 
editor accepts, etfers for necfers; and will not see that 
4 is a rise upon, and the due climax to, 3. Thus he 
interprets: 'But you, in making me a promise, in dis* 
appointing me as only a false mistress can, in reiusing 
either to give or take, are outraging me continually': 
das ondfers, he says, are correlative 'give and take', as 
in Most, 'feram siquid datur'. This is to me all a 
riddle. If there is anything clear in this poem, it id 
that das has the sense which it so often has in Martial^ 
of a woman granting her &vours; and that fers must 
have the meaning of receiving money for granting or 
promising them; and ^oepe surely goes with what pre» 
cedes, not with what follows; and even so, how could 
the words mean 'you are continually outraging me'? 
To me 'saepo' has force; and 'facis facinus' is more em- 
phatic without an epithet such as turpe: comp. Caas. 
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B. G. VI 20 2 falsis ruraoribus terreri et ad &cmii8 
impelli; Cic. pro Mil. 43 cruentis manibus scelus et 
facinus prae se ferens et confitens. The making a 
promise and not fulfilling it is an offensive act; but to 
take money and then not give what was bargained for 
is an enormity. 6 foit: see Madvig gramm. 348 anm. 

6 — 8 is an amplification of 4. 7 est cannot be 
omitted: some place it at the end of the verse; others 
where I have put it: the many many corrections which 
have been made of this verse I will not mention^ as 
there seems to me a hitch in them all: Haupt and 
Mueller simply leave it as corrupt. My est {e) funs 
for the Ms. efficit is simpler than it looks: twice abready, 
23 10 and 68 140^ the Mss. have facta for furt<i^ and 
on 6 12 I have given many examples^ from G or O or 
both, of final t for s. Of course Catullus can call the 
woman a 'fur', the word having no feminine, just as 
Plautus, quoted in the lexicons, says to two women 
'fures estis ambae\ And surely the epigram requires 
at the close some such point as I have given to it: else 
what is the force of the last line? The poet now says : 
you are a thief— you are worse even than the strumpet 
who for gain submits to any degradation: she does not 
cheat you, she *et dat et fert', gives the service for 
which she took your money. The asyndeton seems 
here emphatic : est furis— [est, inquam,] plus quam oet : 
comp. 107 3 Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque — carius 
auro. For the force oiplus take two passages, cited by 
Hand: Cic. phil. 2 31 confiteor eos, nisi liberatores 
populi Romani conseruatoresque rei publicae sint, plus 
quam sicarios, plus quam homicidas, plus etiam quam 
parricidas esse; Livy x 28 4 primaque eorum proelia 
plus quam uirorum, postrema minus quam feminarum 
esse. Ellis surely wrestles here in vain : what resom- 
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blance either in the arrangement of words or in the 
foroe of the epithet between for example 'peffidia plus 
quam Ponica' and ^plus quam meretricis auarae'? I 
could comprehend for instance 'meretrix plus quam 
quaestuaria'. And then the omission of est ? 

114 

Firmano saltu non false Mentula diues 

fertur^ qui tot res in se habet egregias, 
aucupia omne genus, piscis, prata, arua ferasque. 
nequiquam: fructus sumptibus exuperat. 
5 quare concede sit diues, dum omnia desint: 
saltum laudemus, dum mode ipse egeat. 

1 Hmuao salta AumUius, VumMOOM saloif Y. 8 AneopU omne geniui, 
StoHui. Anenpii Ot, An eupift 0. Anonpiiim, omne genu nti^. 6 mods 
ablative. 

115 

Mentula habet instar triginta iugera prati, 

quadraginta ami: cetera sunt nemoris. 
cur non diuitiis Croesum superare potis sit, 

uno qui in saltu tot moda possideat, 
5 prata, arua, ingentis siluas saltusque paludesque 

iisque ad Hyperboreos et mare ad Oceanum? 
omnia magna haec sunt, tamen ipsest maximus, ut re 

non homo, sed uero mentula magna minax. 

1 instar corrupt ij^hapt tonsL 2 nemoris seriptt. maria Y. 4 moda. bona 
Auamtiu» : perhaps Tot qui in saltu nno commoda poeddeat 7 maximae, at 
re icripn. maximus ultoc Y« ultro wdgo. 

These two strange poems were perhaps left by the 
poet in an unfinished state. T haYe printed them 
both together, because the one throws much light on 
the other • the point of both being the same. If the 
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various editions and commentaries be examined, it will 
be seen how widely scbc^ra diifer in opinion about the 
text and the meaning. Much has hitherto been left 
unexplained : whether my comments will throw any 
new light upon them, let others decide. 

Mentula, it is agreed.on all hands, is Caesar's fnend 
Mamurra of whom so much has been said above. This 
offensive name must have been fixed upon him by the 
'ista nostra diffututa mentula* of 29 13, where the 
word is already half a proper name. This and the 
^mentula magna minax* of 115 8 make it doubtful to 
me whether CatuUus would in our present poems have 
joined the word to an ^ithet that declared itself to be 
masculine : dities has the requisite ambiguity. For 
this and other reasons I avoid in v. 1 Firmumcs, and 
at the beginning rf 115 I do not accept noster. 

Firmum was a town of Picenum, far away from 
Formiae the 'urbs Mamurrarum'. We might fairly 
then infer I think that Mamurra got his 'Firraanus 
saltus* by the fitvour of Caesar. We find in the Cro- 
matici uet. (lib. col. I p. 226 Lach.) this statement: Ager 
Firmo Ficeno limitibus triumuiralibus in centuriis est 
per iugera ducena adsignatus. If the triumvirs made 
this assignation^ it is likely enough that Caesar may 
have intended to do something of tJie same kind ; and 
he may well have bestowed by special grace on the 
favoured Mamurra an *ager uiritanus'; for the meaning 
of which see Marquardt up. 148. Varro, cited in the 
lexicons, teUs us that ^saltus' was the technical name 
for an assignation of land of 800 iugera. Ellis only 
quotes the passage to say that this is not the sense 
which it bears here. I believe that it has some such 
meaning; else the two poems become even more ob- 
scure than they are at present, and the saltttsque of 
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115 5 looks like nonsense. Mamurni's extravagant 
habits and thie words of Catullus make it probable that 
bhis saltus was used for qport rath» than for profit; 
and I can see no point in the hyperbole of the 2nd 
poem, unless we assume that Mamurra had got in ad- 
dition to his scUtus oi &00 iugera or so a large tract of 
uncultivated hiU- and forest-land, on which no 'uectiga^ 
lia' could be raised and which would therefore be of little 
or no value to the state or to a private cultivator. 
Cicero's bitter taunt, ad Att. vn 7 6 Et Labieni diui- 
tiae et Mamurrae placent: might suggest that this 
saUw too came frcon Caesar. I will now shew what 
my conception is of the whole : the one poem illustrates 
the other : 

114 : ' Mentula with truth is accounted rich in his 
Firman mltus, which contains so many choice things, 
winged game of every sort, fish of every kind, meadow- 
land, ploughland and wild animals* All in vain : he 
exceeds his profits by his expenses Therefore I am 
ready to grant he is rich, if only at the same time all 
things are wanting : I am willing we should praise his 
saUvs (and its prc^rtion), if at the same time he him- 
self lack aU due measure and proportion'. 115: ' Men* 
tula has thirty iugera of meadow, forty of arable land : 
all the rest consists in forest. Why should he not 
exceed Croesus in riches, since in a single saUtis he 
possesses so many commodities, meadow, ploughland, 
vast forests and lawns and pools reaching to the Hy^ 
perboreans and the Ocean ? All these are great ; yet 
he himself is greatest of all, being as he is in fact no 
man, but — '. 

114 3 (and 115 5) : here we have, besides anta and 
prata, the ' aucupium piscatus uenatio ' mentioned by 
Cicero and Celsus, quoted by Ellis : the ferae would 
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be chiefly ' boars ' and ' deer ', Virgil^ * pingiiiB ferina '. 
But the jyrata and arua mentioned in both poems, more 
particularly in the 2nd, seem to shew he cannot be 
using scdttcs in the non-technical sense of the word : 
comp. Gallus Aelius ap. Fest. p. 302 saltus est, ubi 
siluae et pastiones sunt, quorum causa casae quoque : 
siqua particula in eo saltu paatorum aut custodum 
causa aratur, ea res non peremit nomen saltus. But 
here ' eae res ' make up a most essential portion of the 
saltus. Comp. with both poems the Digest, quoted by 
Marquardt 1. L: forma censuali cauetur ut agri sic in 
censum referantur : nomeii fundi cuiusque : et in qua 
duUate et in quo pago sit:...et OA^um, quod in decern 
annos proximos sectum erit, quot iugerum mku..pTatum, 
quod intra decem annos proximos sectum erit, quot tur 
gerum: pascita, quot iugerum esse uideantv/r: item 
siluae caeduae... locus quoque piscaio7ios cet. : Hyginus 
too (Gromat. p. 205 LacL) speaks of ^ arui primi, arui 
secundi, prcUi, siluae glandi/eraJe, siluae uulgarts pas- 
cuae\ The poet refers with a kind of pedantry to 
the things printed in Italics, as if he were speaking of 
some formal estate. In the ^siluae glandiPerae' boars 
would be fed, in those 'uulgans pascuae* deer and 
other animals. 

114 3 'omne genus*, indeclinable as so often in Lu- 
cretius, refers I think to both *Aucupia' and 'piscis'. 

5 and 6 must be compared with 7 and 8 of 115: dum 
has the limiting force so common in Latin: odmnt, 
dum metuant: you may call him rich in name, if you 
allow that his extravagance leaves him without a penny. 

6 modd, the adverb, would suit neither sense nor metre: 
I take the point of the verse to lie in the double sense 
of modus : the Gromatici, or agri mensores, often speak 
of the Tnodiis or measure of land which differed in 
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different places ; and Yarro de R R ill obeenres: in 
modo fundi non animaduerso kpai sunt multi, quod 
alii uillam minus magnam fecerunt quam modus pos- 
tulauit, alii maioremi cum utrumque sit contra rem 
familiarem ac fructum. maiora enim tecta et aedifica- 
mus pluiis et.tuemur sumptu maiore, and so on. Well, 
Mamurra's scdtus has a fine enough modus: it is he him- 
self lacks a due modus, Le. a modtts in the metaplu sense 
of 'ratio', 'modeiatio': Gie. pro Marc. 1 tantum in 
summa poteetate rerum omnium modum, tam denique 
incredibilem sapientiam ac paene diuinam tacitus prae- 
terire nullo fnodo possum; pro duent. 191 quibus 
finem aliquando non mulieris miodusy sed amicorum iauc- 
toritas fecit; de fin. n 27 ergo et auanis erit, sed finite, 
et adulter, uerum habebit m>odum; Hor. sat. u 3 265 o 
ere, quae res Nee modum habet neque consilium ratione 
nuHieKjue Tractari non uult: Cicero and Horace almoet 
play on the word, as Catullus does. This line then ex- 
presses much what 115 8 does: Mamurra has no modus, 
no standard of moderation ; he is in fact not a human 
being, but, as his name implies, a big menacing 'men- 
tula', modo I think may be shortened without elision 
in Catullus like 'uale uald inquit' bxA other like cases: 
in 10 27 'manS inqnio' is not improbably right; but 
modH unelided must not be fistthered on Catullus. 

115 1 habet instar : is this metre possible in Catullus? 
again I do not comprehend the syntax of the sentence : 
in the passage of Yelleius, quoted by Ellis, instar is 
followed by a genitive, and of course scores of like ex- 
amples might be given: but 'instar iugera'? iuxta msij 
be right; tonsi, as a t precedes and a tn follows, is not 
a violent diplomatic alteration: the 'pratum quod... 
sectum erit', i. a the best meadow-land, cut by the 
scythe, suggested the word to me. 2 sunt nemoria : if 
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the ne were absorbed in sunt (comp. C8 56 Cessare ne 
for Cessarent), the vwris might easily pass into maria : 
maria I believe to be quite untenable ; nor can I grasp 
Ellis' elucidations. Pliny's *septein maria' refer to the 
sea-like mouths of the Po ; and Catullus is now speaking 
of an upland country. The * cetera' must contain siluae 
and saltus and all kinds of game, birds and beasts, as 
well as pascua : now the *sunt nemoris/ will include aU 
this: comp. the ^uariae uolucres nemora auia peruoli- 
tantes' the * ad satiatem terra ferarum* Nunc etiam 
scatit et trepido terrore repleta est Per nemora ac 
montes magnos siluasque profundas ' of Lucretiui^ ; the 
famous 'Nemus Dianae' of Aricia; the * Te nemus Angi- 
tiae, uitrea te Fucinus unda, Te Uquidi fleuere lacus'. 

4 *totmoda' is generally declared to be barbarous: 
Auantius* * tot bona ' may be right ; yet as com is 
often expressed by a short symbol, *commoda' might 
easily become 'moda', and occasion *tot' and *uno' to 
change places: Tot qui in saltu uno conmioda poasideat, 
gives a good sense and a good verse. 5 : The poet may 
p^haps have meant ^saltusque' to have some point, as 
one only of the things contained 'imo in saltu'; the 
'cetera sunt n^moris' comprising the ^ingentis siluas 
saltusque paludesque', which contain the birds, beasts 
and fish respectively. But the precise point of the 
huge hyperbole in the 6th verse I cannot say I catch. 
7 : I do not see the meaning of vUro which so many 
editions have at the end of this verse. Ellis says Varro 
Joins ultra with ip$e. But it by no means follows that, 
wh^:^ ipse is in place, ultra should also be so. Again I 
think maximus should stand alone and not be joined 
with hama ; for he is iruucimus just because he is not 
homo. When we reflect how very very often a and e are 
interchanged in our l^tss., my ut re will not seem a violent 
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correction, and offers^ if I am not mistaken, a most ap- 
propriate meaning. And indeed tbe sed uero of 8, for 
which Ellis most aptly cites Lucr, it 986 Non homines 
^lum^ sed uero animalia cimcta» requires I think some- 
thing like re to precede it The first line of the next 
and last poem seems to furnish another example of this 
concision of o and e: Saepe tibi studiose [B. Guarinus: 
studioso Y^ animo uenante requirens Garmina uti pes- 
sem mittere Battiadae: for by this change alone does 
the sentence gain proper symmetry. Martial iu 1 100 
seems to imitate 115 6 and 8: Mammas atque tatas 
habetA&a, sed ipsa tatarom Did et mammarum maYinia 
mamma potest. This qualifying use of ut^ 'seeing that 
lie \b\ is common enough: C^ epist xv 3 2 mihi^ ut in 
eiusmodi re tantoque bello, maximae curae est ut quae 
cet. With the last y. comp. Marius Plotius p. 462 1 
Keil : non est homo sed ropio (?). 



CATVLLVS AND HOEACE 

Ten years ago my much-honoured friend the late 
Professor Coniogton published a lecture on 'the style 
of Lucretius and Catullus as ccnnpared with that of the 
Augustan poets', since reprinted among his misoellane* 
ous writings. This lecture, composed throughout in 
the kind and courteous language which his candid and 
generous temper imperiously dictated to him, is a criti- 
casm of certaiu remarks of mine which occi^y less than 
a page in the second iddttion of my Lucretius. My 
remarks on Catullus and Horace are contained in about 
a dozen lines: his criticism of these lines extends over 
five or six pages. Obviously a dozen lines admitted of 

15-a. , 
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no more than a most hurried and allusive reference to 
the points in dispute, my main topic being of course 
Lucretius. I thought then, and still thmk, that the 
critic of mj criticism had sought to join issue on far too 
limited a subject-matter. I was waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to tell him so ; when his lamented death 
within two years of the publication of his lecture stop- 
ped for a season even the desire to speak out; until the 
time for speaking at all seemed to have passed away 
for ever. The subject had thus dropped altogether out 
of my thoughts, when the present occasion induced me 
to take it up once more. To prevent the controversy 
running uselessly off into the awtipw, I will endeavour 
as much as possible to confine myself to the points 
which he has raised; but in justice to myself and to 
Catullus I must be allowed here and there a greater 
freedom of range. 

I will begin by quoting in full the &w sentences of 
mine to which I refer, as they are not to be found in 
the last edition of my Lucretius: *For Lucretius' sake 
I am not sony to find Catullus put by his side and de- 
clared to be as much below Horace as Lucretius is below 
Virgil. Though Catullus' heroic poem was I believe 
one of his latest, I do not look on it or his elegiacs as 
the happiest specimens of his genius; but his lyrics 
to my taste are perfect gems, unequalled in Latin, un-* 
surpassed in Greek poetiy. Horace, when he wrote 
his epodes and earlier odes, was probably older than 
Catullus was when he died. Tet in the metres com- 
mon to them both, in the iambic for instance and the 
glyconic, who will say that the former with all his 
labour and care has obtained the same mastery over 
them whidi Catullus displays, who would seem to have 
thrown them off at once without effort according as the 
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odi or the amo oonstramed him at themoment to write? 
His language is as undefiled a well of Latin as that of 
Plautns, and is withal the vezy quintessence of poetry'. 
Though I do not repudiate one single syllable of what 
I have said here, I should not have willed that these * 
few allusive sentences should have been made the whole 
battle-ground in a comparison between the merits of 
GatuUus and Horaca Not only has Conington done 
this, taking up as he had a right to do his own position 
and point of observation; but he has still further nar- 
rowed the ground by assuming that I wished to ezdude 
virtually from the comparison things which I look upon 
as quite essential to its completeness: much of CSatullus* 
highest poetry is contained in his hexameters and ele- 
giacs; tho' from the nature of the case the fidl perfec- 
tion of form and substance is seen only in what are 
generally termed his lyrics. Again when I mentioned 
'the iambic for instance and the glyconic', I meant to 
pit Catullus* three glyconic poems, one of which is more 
than 200 lines in length, against all the glyconics and 
asclepiads of every kind whatever in Horace; and the 
scazons and pure iambics of the former against all the 
latter's epodes and some of his odes as welL Nay fur- 
ther, developing my 'for instance', I sought to compare 
GatuUus' hendecasyllables, scazons, glyconics and sap- 
phics with the whole of Horace's lyrical productions, 
and to maintain their immense superiority, — ^immense 
I mean of course according to my taste and judgment. 
But Conington has still further restricted the main 
controversy to an elaborate comparison between a stanza 
or so of Catullus' translation of Sappho and a couple 
of lines in a sapphic stanza of Horace. On this groxmd 
too TwiU essay to meet him; but I must first be allowed 
to take a somewhat wider and ampler view of the case. 
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Another fundamental point of ^Gfierence between 
Coni ngton and me is this :' he reasons on the assumption 
that in every kind of poetry alike form and langoage 
attained their highest perfection in the Augustan age; 
that all which preceded that age was immature imd 
imperfect, all that followed it overripened or rott«[L I 
cannot express too strongly how widely I dissent from 
him in this. None can admire more ardently than I 
&ncy that I do what is great in the Augustan age, the 
consummate perfection for example of Virgil's language 
and rhythrru Nay, I believe I go fJsurther than Coning- 
ton himself went, in thinking that Livy's style is on the 
whole perhaps the greatest prose style that has ever 
been written in aiiy age or language. At the same 
time I do not hesitate to express my firm belief that 
Terence, who died at the age of 26 it would seem, nearly 
a centiiry before Virgil was bom, has attained to an 
excellence of style and rhythm in his verse which has 
never been surpassed in Latin or perhaps in any other 
language, and that it would be the very extreme of 
bigotry and injustice to maintain that Horace's iambics 
can abide a moment's comparison with those of Terence. 
Look on the other hand at what Martial did, notwith- 
standing the manifold disadvantages of his position. K 
we take the epigram in the Latin and modem sense of 
the term, do all the epigram-mongers of the whole 
world put together display a tithe of his exuberant 
wit and humour, his fiincy, his perfection of form and 
style? It is only natural that Latin should observe 
in these respects the law which prevails in all culti- 
vated languages. One might very well hold the opi- 
nion that the rhymed verse of Dryden or of Pope was 
superior to that of half a century or a century before 
them, without being bound to maintain that the dull 
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and odlourlesB Uank verse of Thomson or Young was 
superior or even equal to that of Shakespeare or Mar- 
lowe. Tho' I have said what I have said of Livy, I do 
not shut my eyes to the equal perfection of Caesar^s 
prose^ or of Cicero's many styles as exhibited in his ora- 
tions, treatises, and above all in his letters to Atticus, 
the very counterpart in style of Catullus' more fiuniliar 
manner. In times of transition, when a mighty move- 
ment is going on in any literature, and great poets are 
pushing on their art in different directions and forging 
the instruments suited for the various forms of that art^ 
it will always happen that inventive minds will advance 
farther in some kinds than in other. Catullua then I 
say has reached perfection in his lyrics; ftom the force 
of circumstances he has fallen short of it in his hexame- 
ters and elegiacs, tho' in some of the latter, such as the 
76th poem and portions of the second part of the 68th, 
he has sounded depths and reached heights of inspira* 
tion, which Propertius himself has failed to attain. 

Horace I believe to have been a thoroughly modest 
man, and to have meant what he said, when he de- 
scribes himself as laboriously gathering honey like the 
Matinian bee ; declining that is to set himself up as a 
rival of the Greek masters, while he is piecing together 
his elaborate and more or less successful mosaics. To 
match the perennial charm of the CatuUian lyric we 
must abandon the soil of Latium and betake oturselves 
to Alcaeus or Sapf^o, ay and join with him or her the 
Muse of Archiloehus as well ; or else jump over the 
ages and come at once to Bums and Qoetha With 
Catullus there is no putting together of pieces of mo- 
saic: with him the completed thought follows at once 
upon the emotion, and the consummate form and ex- 
pression rush to embody this thought for ever. In 
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observing that ' Horace, when he wrote hiB epodes and 
earlier odes, was probably older than Catullus was when 
he died', I did not wish to grudge Horace his longer 
and matured life: I meant to say that his colder genius 
ripened slowly, while inspired and impassioned natures, 
like Catullus, seem to leap at once to perfection in con- 
ception and expression alike. How much of all that is 
best in the lyrics of Goethe was thought and written 
before he was thirty, even if it did not appear in its 
final shape until a much later period of hb life; and 
Shakespeare's lyrical genius can never have been greater 
than at the time when he conceived his Bomeo and 
Jidiet. 

I could confirm my estimate of Catullus by the tes- 
timony both of ancient and modem times. That owing 
to temporaiy and social causes Horace had a certain 
jealousy of Catullus, there can be no doubt, tho' he is 
at the same time his frequent imitator. Virgil had 
studied him much, as is shewn alike in his very earliest 
poems and in his Aeneid ; while Ovid, the most candid 
and unenvious of men, set no boxmds to his admiration. 
That in the age which followed the Augustan Horace 
^ had the cry', we might perhaps infer from the constant 
imitation of his language which we meet with in the 
Senecan tragedies; perhaps too from what Quintilian 
says, tho' when he is speaking of Horace, he is not 
thinking of Catullus as a lyric poet at all. With Mar- 
tial on the other hand, who belonged almost to the last 
age in which Roman literaiy Judgment was of much 
value, Catullus was supreme. Martial, obeying the 
irreversible verdict of his countrymen, freely acknow- 
ledged Virgil as sovereign of Latin poetry ; y$t he 
seems to worship him at a distance, and his first and 
second loves, his Delia and his Nemesis, are Catullus 
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and Ovid: Tantum magna suo gaudet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parua suo Mantua Yeigilio. And yet there 
must have been much in Catullus' somewhat archaic 
rhythms and prosody to displease Martial with his mo- 
dem tastes, so antipathetical to all that was obsolete. 
From more recent times one might select a myriad of 
witnesses for Catullus : I wiU content myself with a 
very few. F^nelon is not one whom we should expect 
to find among the chief admirers of our poet ; and yet 
he can speak of him in the following terms, selecting in 
support of them a poem of two lines which a common 
observer might easily pass over : Catulle, qu'cm ne pent 
nommer sans avoir horreur de ses obsc^nit^ est au 
comble de la perfection pour une simplicity passionn^ : 

Odi et amo. quare id &ciam fortasse requiris : 
nesdo, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

Combien Ovide et Martial, avec leurs traits ing^nieux 
et &^xm6af sent ils au dessoux de ces paroles ndglig^, 
oh le coeur sabi parle seule dans une esp^ de d^ses- 
poir. Coleridge near the beginning of his Biographia 
tells us of the inestimable advantage which he owed 
to his old master who habituated him to compare 
Lucretius, Terence, and above all tli^ chaster poems of 
Catullus, not only with the Boman poets of the silver 
and brazen ages, but with even those of the Augustan 
era, and on grounds of plain sense and universal logic 
to see and assert the superiority of the former in the 
truth and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction. 
There are few who have loved the great Greek and 
Boman writers more than Macaulay: it is thus he 
speaks of Catullus (life n p. 448): *I have pretty 
nearly learned all that I like best in Catullus. He 
grows on me with intimacy. One ihing he has— I do 
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not know whether it belongs to him or to something in 
myself — but there are some chords of my mind whidii 
he touches aa nobody else does. The first lines of Miser 
Catulle; the lines to Comificius, written evidently from 
a sick bed ; and part of the poem beginning ' Si qua 
recordanti* affect me more than I can explain ; they 
always move me to tears'. And again (i p. 468) : 
* Finished Catullus August 3, 1835. An admirable 
poet. No Latin writer is so Greek. The simplicity, 
the pathos, the perfect grace, which I find m the great 
Athenian models^ are aU in Catullus, and in him alone 
of the Romans'. It would have been better to put 
' Greek* in the place of ^ Athenian'. I have cited above 
some words of an eloquent writer in the North British 
Review; here are a few more: * Of what he has written, 
almost everything that is valuable appeals to feelings 
that survive all changes of times and circumstances 
and are common to civULsed men' ; they ^are as intelli- 
gible and moving now, as they were to the Romans 
who heard them first' : * some of these poems have 
been so often imitated that we are a little apt to forget 
in reading them, how much freshness and originality 
and force of thought they really display': 'no love 
poems yet written are more exquisite' : — none so exqui- 
site to my mind. 

But I am running off into that aTretpov which I 
sought to eschew. Conington begins by criticising the 
epithalamium of Manlius Torquatus and Vinia Aiurun- 
culeia. * The fault of CatuUus' says Conington, ' as I 
conceive it, like that of Lucretius, is a certain redun- 
dancy, now tending to luxurious ornamentation now to 
inistic simplicity; but in a poem like the epithalamium 
these qualities happen to be exactly in place* It is 
written throughout in a* style of which the diminutives 
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which abound i& it (a <^iaracteiistic feature these of 
Catullus' diction) are a tjpe and sample: there is a 
vein of vvoKopurito^ as the Greeks called it> running 
through the piece, a petting, affectionate tone, which as 
little bears to be criticised by ordinary rules as the 
*' Little Language" of Swift's letters to Stella\ It is 
only the halo thrown over this ' Little language' by the 
love of the man now in years for the blooming woman 
evoking the remembrance of the love of that man in 
his youth for the half-articulate prattle of that woman 
in her infancy, which saves this 'Language' from being 
denounced as pure idiocy. The epithalamium of Ca- 
tullus contains some of the best and sweetest poetry 
which this world has produced, clothed in language 
of unfading charm ^. So at least I think: and yet 
Conington can find nothing better, to extenuate the 
* fault' of Catullus who is as fresh and modem to us as 
he was to Calvus and Cinna, than the obsolete cranks 
and whimsies of the poetaster Herrick. I hold it to be 
one of the most grievous defects of the literary diction 
established in the Augustan age, that it almost banished 
from the language of poetry those diminutives which 
are a characteristic, not only of Catullus* diction, but of 
tho letters to Atticus, and of the verse of Plautus and 
Terence : it made the lyric of the heart impossible. 
The same has happened in the English of literature; 
and the true lyric seems to have vanished from English 

^ TorqtiaiiiB nolo paranliu BCfttris e sremio soae Porrigeni tenerM numna 
Dolce rideat ad pstrem SemliiiuiU labello: this, and much else like it, then as 
little bears to be oritieised as : And so Dood mollah, Little ifoUah, and that is 
for the rhyme : or, I assure oo it im Tely rate now: but sis goes tomorrow, and 
I must ha^e time to eonTerse with own deeriohar MD. Mite dee deer soUahs! : 
or, Bold, dlonken srui, drink Pdfr*8 health tan times in a morning! Yon are 
a whetter. Faith, I sup Bin's ftitoou times erly mohdng in milk porridge. 
Iiale*0 lol 00 now, and Ide's kH a fiatUe^ and evly kind oi sing. 
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too since the seyenteenth oentuiy. Some indeed would 
persuade us that the metallic resonance of that drink- 
ing-song, tho' * Twas at the royal feast for Persia won', 
the * Happy, happy, happy pair I None but the brave, 
None but the bravei None but the brave deserves the 
fair* has the genuine ring of the lyric, and is to be pre- 
ferred to those divine stanzas which make immortal 
the three peasants who get drunk over their ale : ' O 
Willie brewed a peck o' maut'; or to that other lyric no 
less divine which sheds an undying lustre over that 
fuddled old barbarian the King of Thula These two 
songs have much of the ^petting affectionate tcme*, 
which ^Philip's warlike son' disdains to bestow on 
' lovely Thais' by his side. 

Conington in his plea for Horace versus Oatullus 
selects, as he has a right to do, for the matter of his 
main argument, one of the only two Sapphic odes which 
appear among the poems of Catullus: this poem he 
quotes in full and dissects. I will state by and bye 
why this appears to me to bear hard upon ihe older 
poet, and I will then enter into the minutiae of his 
criticism. Meanwhile, keeping strictly to those pas- 
sages in which Horace is imitating or thinking of Catul- 
lus, I will, to put the controversy on what is I think a 
fairer ground, cite at length, well known as it is, the 
whole of that ode, two lines of which Conington brings 
forward to demonstrate their superiority over the words 
of the elder poet: 

Integer uitae soderisque purus 
non.eget Mauris iaculis neque even 
nee uenenatis grauida sagittis. 
Fusee, pharetra, 
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siue per Syites iter aestuosas 
siue &u)turus per inhospitalem 
Caucasiim uel quae loca fabulosus 

lambit Hydaspes. 
namque me silua lupus in Sabina^ 
dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 
terminum curiB uagor expeditis, 

fugit inermem: 
quale portentum neque mUitaris 
Daunias latis alit aesculetis, 
nee lubae teUus generat leonum 

arida nutiix. 
pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
arbor aestiua recreatur aura, 
quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 

luppiter urget; 
pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
solis in terra domibus negata, 
dulee ridentem Lalagen amabo» 

dulce loquentem. 

This ode, fix)m whicb Conington has selected his 
chief weapon of attack, is certainly not in my ju(^gment 
one of Horace's best. I see no inward bond of con- 
nexion between the four first most prosaic stanzas one 
with the other, nor between them and the last two ; 
and the wolf, more terrible than any Hon or wild boar, 
savours more of nervousness than of inspiration. But I 
would direct attention at present on the last two stanzas. 
Whether Lalage was ever a girl of flesh and bone, with 
a heart beating within her ribs, or was merely a doll 
stuffed with sawdust, I do not pretend to decide. But 
what poet of high genius would ever imagine himself 
as actually wandering about amid Arctic ice and fogs. 
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or again beneath tbe suns of the burning zone, aud con- 
tinuing tbe while to love his sweetly laughing Lalage'? 
Did he dream that 'sighing like furnace' would give 
him the heat too of a furnace, fired perchance by the 
inspiration of some ' woful ballad made to his mistress' ' 
—laugh? but then the torrid equatorial suns? Horace 
never really conceived the situation: he was simply 
trying to outdo what he remembered in his Catullus: 

Acmen Septimius sues amores 
tenens in gremio^ 'mea' inquit 'Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnes sum assidue paratus annos 
quantiun qui pote plurimimi perire, 
solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 
caesio ueniam obuius leoni\ 

Bead the whole of this transcending 45th poem : it will 
be felt and known to have come in one gush from the 
mind of its creator. Note the perfect unity and har- 
mony of the thought^ the magnificent motion of the 
rhythm. But turn more especially to the lines just 
quoted: there you have truth and reality* Septimius, 
made immortal by his love, cannot conceive even of 
change in himself or in her; feels that his bliss will 
never end; and so to enhanoe, if he may, this bHss, he 
pictures to himself what of horrible he can, and offers, 
if his love should ever end, to go and encounter a lion 
on the torrid plains of India or A£rica, knowing right 
well that this can never be. 

But this is not the only part of the poem that Ho* 
race has been thinking o£ There is a neat enough 
mosaic of his, very much better than the ode quoted 
above, the ^Donec gratos eram^ in which the poet and 
Lydia outbid one another; tho' there too I miss all 
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lyrical passion and sweetness. Horace, ^en lie was a 
favoured lover, was happier than the king of Persia; 
Lydia, ere Chloe was preferred to her, was more &mous 
than Boman Ilia. But what is there in the dull odd 
splendour and isolation of a Persian king to attract a 
real lover? And the fame of Boman Hial what's Dla 
to her or she to Hia, that Lydia should think her &me 
worth pitting against true love? But hear now Catul- 
lus: 

Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

mutuis animis amant amantur. 

unam Septimius misellus Acmen 

mauult quam Syrias Britanniasque: 

imo in Septimio fidelis Acme 

&cit delidas libidinesque. 
H^re again you have the ring of true passion. At the 
moment when the poem was written Caesar was invad- 
ing Britain, and Crassus was oS, 'partantpourlaSyrie', 
to annihilate the Parthians. The youth of Bome were 
flocking West and East, some to share in the conquest 
and pillage of the new America; others to sack the 
gold and jewels of Asia. S^timius heeds it not : his is 
not the self-^oonsdous and therefore unrcal passion which 
can affect postures and grimacee and fine^lrawn senti- 
ments: ^I could not love thee, dear, so much. Loved 
I not honour more'. What is gain and glory to him, 
when Acme* is on his bosom? Then the true poet can 
conceive of nothing higher for Acme, than to dote for 
ever on her own Septimius. Boman Ilia indeed I The 
whole of this exquisite poem well illustrates the flne 
observation of Hermc^enes : rj 82 yXvmm^s oFoi^ koXXos tc 
T^ d^eXciM i(rrL Sweetness is the never-absent charm 
which Catullus dirows over the simple beauty of those 
poems, in which sweetness can have place. 
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Before I return to CatuUuB' translation of Sappho, I 
would just direct attention to the short ode (i 21) 
^Dianam tenerae dicite uirgines* in which Horace imi- 
tates the 34th poem of Catullus 'Dianae sumus in fide' : 
the whole of the two odes should of course be read to- 
gether ; but take one stanira as a sample of each ; and 
first Catullus : 

Montium domina ut fores 

siluarumque uirentium 
• saltuumque reconditorum 

amniumque sonantum. 

And now take a stanza of Horace: 

Vos laetam fluuiis et nemorum coma, 
quaecumque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
nigris aut Erymanthi 
siluis aut uiridis Cragi. 

If Catullus does not surpass Horace here alike in the 
simple vigour of the thought and in the majestic march 
of the rhythm, then I confess myself to be no judge 
of Latin or any other poetry. 

I now come back to the Sapphic ode which Coning- 
ton has selected to join the main issue on, to the manifest 
disadvantage of Catullus. This translati<m bears on 
its face the stamp of being one of the veiy earliest of 
his compositions ; of having been written at a time when 
he could only adore his Lesbia at a distance. It is the 
translation too of a veiy difficult originali which would 
lose all its point by paraphrase and dilution. And yet 
surely this version has much merit ; and other judges 
have thought better of it than Conington does. ^ No- 
thing' says Landor, cited by TL Martin, 'can surpass 
the graces of this'. However that may be, Catullus 
seems to have decided that the sapphic was not suited 
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to the genius of the Latin language^ or at all events 
not to his own genius, aud to have abandoned it alto- 
gether in favour of the phalaecian hendecasyllable which 
he made his own once and for ever« The 11th poem, 
his only other sapphic ode, was written late in his life 
and with direct and meditated reference to the 5 1st; 
and but for that earlier poem would never have been 
written at alL Horace took up the sapphic which 
Catullus had allowed to drop from his hands/cultivated 
it with the diligence of the Matinian bee, made it one 
of his most &voured metres and gave to it that easy 
and monotonous flow which it retained ever after. 
Whoever examines the too scanty remains of Sappho» 
will I think agree with me that Horace in hia elabora- 
tion of the metre has entirely changed its character. 
Sappho's is a grand and mighty rhythm: Uoucik66pop* 
dddvar *Aif>poSira, IXat Aio^» So\6vh>K€, }Xcr<roficu <r€: 
Sappho meant to unite the siately march of the trochee 
with the majestic sweep of the dactyl; while the Greek 
Alcaic has, together with the dactyl, a laige admixtiue 
of the more prosaic iambua Whether Horace has or 
has not obtained an altogether enviable success in his 
transformation of the Sapphic, I will not presume to 
decide : manifestly he was not quite satisfied himself; 
and in his fourth book and his 'carmen saeculare' he 
has sought to introduce more variety by a greater ad« 
mixture of the weak caesura ; tho' he has only sue* 
eeeded in increasing the stiffiiess without lessening the 
monotony of his metre. But, if we grant him any 
amormt of credit for his elaboration q£ the Latin Sap- 
phic, I a£Srm that, when this figusility has once been 
gained, a very mediocre poet might chance upon the 
two verses, selected by Conington for praise : Dulce ri- 
dentem Lalagen amabo, Dulce loquentem. 
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And I for one find much more than Conington does 
in the sterner and more stately version of Catullus : 
Qui sedens aduersus identidem te Spectat et audit 
Dolce ridentem. He by no means shirks altogether the 
* speaking*: the love-intoxicated stripling has before 
him his * ox-eyed* Juno; spectat ^ sees an Olympian smile 
stealing over her face ; cmdit, hears accents worthy of a 
goddess fSsJling firom her parted lip& 

The identidem of the 3rd line may have occurred to 
Catullus for reasons such as Conington hints at ; and I 
would remark that its repetition in the other sapphic 
has a calculated reference to our ode, and is meant to 
point at Lesbia in her degradation, as it marks her here 
in her splendour. It is a grand enough word, and its 
rejection by the Augustan poets is quite conventionaL 
Accius has a noble style; and his 'Scindens dolore 
identidem intonsam comam' is worth a good many lines 
of some Augustan poets^. 

^ Whether 'Lingaa sed torpet' is 'eommonplace' or not, I dont know; but 
it is a literal translation of about the same number of words in Sappho, this part 
of whose ode consists of short isolated elansea ; for which a competent translator 
mnst provide something of the same nature. Whether these words be or bo 
not inferior to 'Cor facnnda panun deeoro Inter nerba cadii lingua silentio', 
BQch a sentence wonld be ridiculously out of plaee in Catullus' yersion or an/ 
Tendon of Sappho. I scarcely know how to take Conington 's ' argumentom ad 
innidiam' about eiutt, and he seems to have been in some perplexity himself. 
As a matter of fact, Horaoe uses eiust not in a * solitary place ', but twice in his 
odes, and twice in his satires; Catullus has it only onee in one of his lightest 
elegiao epigrams. Bentley, the chief critic who makes a 'tumult*, objects to 
eius in the 3rd book, not because it is Hut, but because it adds nothing to the 
context. The same critic oommends it in the 4th book, because there it is 
emphatic he says. Neither in Catullus nor in the odes of Horace do we meet 
with huius : cuiu* we find once in the wbole of Catullus, once in the epodee of 
Horaoe, nowhere else in his odes. Yirgil employs both these words freely 
enough. Is it« I would ask, anything but the merebt couTcntion which makea 
one or other of these three words more or less displeasing than the third to a 
modem ear or judgment? or is Virgil wrong or right for using two of them 
freely, and are Catullus and Horace right or wrong for abstaining from one of 
these words altogether, and using the other only oncef or in fact is it a law of 
the higher criticism that Virgil and Horace shall always be in the right, whether 
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To turn for a moment to that other sapphic ode : 
it has much of the Greek cadences, and lacks much of 
the Horatian flow. What the exact import may be of 
his commiBsion to Furius and Aurelius, that enigmatical 
pair, I have never been able to make r)ut ; but on the 
whole I very decidedly prefer this poem to any sapphic 
ode of Horace. Listen to the noble swell of many of the 
verses : Litus ut longe resonante Eoa Tunditur unda... 
Sine trans altas gradietiir Alpes, Caesaris uisen^ moni- 
menta magni, Gallicum Bhenum, horribile aequor ulti- 
mosque Britannos. How feeble, compared with this, is 
Horace's elegant imitation ; for he is again treading in 
CatuUus' footprints with his *Septimi Gades aditure 
mecum'. And what is there in Horace like the pathos, 
worthy of Bums, which pervades the * Qui illius culpa 
cecidit uelut prati Vltimi flos praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est*? I will not stop to compare thci 
world-stirring movements, shadowed forth by the one 
poet, with the somewhat meagre and quite personal 
argument of the other poet. 

In what has been here said, I have wished to shew, 
not that I love Horace less, but that I love Catullus 
more. I know well imder what disadvantage I lie, 
when I attempt to controvert the terse and eloquent 
exposition of Conington. But I have always thought 
that he based this exposition on &r too narrow grounds. 
Rightly or wrongly, I look on Catullus as the peer of 
Alcaeus and Sappho; to Horace I assign a different 
rank. 

they do or do ooi employ any word ; CatnUiiB shall always be in the Immg 
whether he does not or does employ saoh word? I seem to myself to see moie 
of humour and narrowness of jadgment in Conington^s onslaught on the defence- 
less CatulloB, than in any other of his oritioisms which I haye read. 
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a! 186,907 

ftbhonret ao mnlAt 66 

aluruptiiflsabreptOB 187 

tidadnaA our fogiant 901 

Adoiieiui96,97,109,110 

AlUna 168, 160, 180—185 

Amasiris 14 

ambobiu ocolii 917 

an quod (quia) f 156, 157 

aiiiu99 

ardor 7, 8 

argiitiifl85 

AmoUiia imitatee (I) Oatnlliui 60 

artaiuB 51, 59 

Aaixiiiui liarradnos 89, 40, 48 

asyndeton 917, 990 

atfcraetion of ease 24 ; of gender 94 

ant— ant 51, 190; and hant oonfosed 
97 

Bniae 168, 174, 199 

Balbns, OomeUiu 85 ; OaeoiUiu, fattier 
and son, 161, 162 

Brizla 169, 164, 165 

Caesar, libeb on, 78, 79, 80, 81, 85—95, 
107—109, 198, 196^ 197, 198, 129, 
181—183; his invasion of Britain 
80, 989; and Pomp^, their dee* 
poUsm, 89; and Cioero 89—85, 
99—94; takes emeties 99—95 

oaesnra of the iambic in CatnUiii, 
YirgU and Martial 91 

CalTns, C. Lioinios, 145, 914, 215; his 
lo amended 158 

eandidns 185 

casus perieolomm 60, 61 



Oatnllni, age 49, 48, 69—78, 118; 
birth and death 69—78, 118 ; prae- 
nomen 68, 69, 119, 118, 164, 170; 
at Verona 168—174; voyage from 
Bithynia to Sirmio 11—94; visits 
his brother's tomb 47; imitates the 
Alexandrians 145 ; imitated in the 
Dirae 146; by Horace 49, 910, 
986—948; compared with Horace 
997 — ^948; want of form in long 
poems 180, 187; his glyconics 
184—140, 999, 940; his heroic 
150-158; his elisions 150, 151, 
198; his manuscripts rr— vn; words 
and syllables wrongly divided in 
them 101, 104; wrongly donbled, or 
not doubled, 148, 146, 147, 155, 188, 
907 

Oensorinus imitates Catullus 4 

Cmna 86, 145, 909—914 

Clodia 46, 47, 70, 78, 174, 181-902 

ClodiusPulcher 196, 197 

Coleridge on CatuUus 988 

aoma of trees 95, 149 

oonnezion in syntax of things dis- 
joined in sense 199 

eonstmotions, involved, 49, 54, 110, 
111, 199, 157, 199, 198, 915 

eontinuo48 

enmlegas 56 

Qytoni8l4 

diminutives in poetry 234—236 

Diua63 

do 219 

dolor 7, 8 
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duoentum 42 

dum 224 

duplex 182 

emersere uoltus 140 

esse facta pluperf. 16, 23, 24 

est Emitted 172; not ooiitted 210, 

219 
facio S3; used abeolately 164; I. 

facinns 219, 220 
F^elon on OatnUoB 288 
fero 219 

Feacennine licence 76—78, 91 
Firmanus 222 
fulgdret, fnlgercmas 158; sense of 

imp. sabj. 157, 158 
Fmius and Aorelias 59, 60; Farias 

66; Farias Bibacolos 66 
forta and facta oonfased 60, 191 
Gellias cites Oatallus 67 
gemellil32 

l^eminae aores 148, 144 
genere, in qoo, 183 
gljeonio metre, rales of» 184— -140 
Hatrianas 210—218 
baat idoneus 97, 109; haat and ant 

confased 97 
hircos 117 
Horace imitates Catullus 42, 210, 236 

—248 ; compared with Catuilu;» 227 

—248 
Luicne 101, 102, 110 
imbao 145 

imperatiye omitted 34, 180 
inde of time 16, 17, 22 
ineptus 49 

inqulo 35, inquiuot 33 
instituo 219 
}o tot io 135—138 
ipsimae urbis 104 — 106 
Julia» daughter of Augustas, 201, 202 
inuenalis 73, 118 
lato limite 188 
leeticulus 181, 132 
Xesbia 46, 47, 70, 78, 168, 171, 174. 

181—202, 206, 208 ; origin of the 

name 195 
Lesbius 190, 197 
letters interchanged: a, co 62, 96; a 



(am), e 143, 188, 184, 190 ; a, ei t ; 
c.r 60, 220; c, s, sc 28, 41; o, t 
146, 182, 183; d, cl 61, 62; d, p 
156; e, o 28, 66, 67, 114, 140, 143, 
148, 156, 163, 203, 215, 216, 220. 
227; i, y 97 ; 1, n, u 183, m, s final 
37. 41. 164, 203 ; -n. r 42 ; r, t, rt, tr 
87, 64. 143. 146, 189, 192, 220 ; p, t 
168 ; s, f 208 ; 0. t 37, 220 

Ubet personal 6, 7, 9 

lora lubra 52 

lusi multa 171, 172 

Macaulay on Catullus 288, 284 

male insulsa 37 

malum ! 102, 111 

Mamurra 80, 88—87, 98, 97, 98, 106— 
108, 131—188, 222—227 

Manlius Torquatus 168—175, 180 

marita ianua 168 

Martial imitates Catullus 2, 4, 5, 22, 
87, 42, 49, 64, 65, 188, 140, 171, 
172, 182, 227; his genius 109, 230; 
Ills loYe of Catullus 282, 288 

memhrauae 52—55 

Memmins, propraetor, 45, 46 ; attacks 
Caesar 88 

meto huic 101, 110 

mens stupor 49 

milia quiogenta 211 

minutus 65 

mitto 215 

modo with panlum, and with imper. 
84 

modus 224, 225 ; modo unelided 225 

Mnroia 68 

mutari talento 40, 41 

nam in transitions 175 

necsnon 114, 148 

nemus 226 

Nicaea 14, 15, 21 

no8 for ego 184, 102, 217 

noster and uester confased 65, 66 

nota, de meliore, 172, 174 

nouissime, cum. 17 

nullus = omnino non 29 

obstitit 204 

omnia perdidistis 103 

oratio oUiqua in questions 31, 32 
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Ortalua (Q. Hortensias?) 154, 209 

OB ooolosque 29 

Oyid imitntes Catullus 10, 12, IB, 19, 

20, 22, 141, 142, 146, 165, 171, 207 ; 

hii bMiisbment 185 
PadiM 210-218 
pftrentheses 126 
Dftter esuritionom 49 
patrona uirgo 2, 8 
perdiiinB 119 
peregrino labore 115 
perires^unare 122 
personalities in Greece and Borne 78 

—79 
Petronins amended 117 
Pbalaeoua 218, 814 
phasellns 20, 21 
piissimuB 102, 108 
Piso 44-46 

PUny 84, 96, 106, 107, 161, 152, 212 
plumbo dereeta 58 

plural referring to indef. sing. 82, ^16 
plat qnam 220, 221 
Pollio and his family 89,40; his age 

42, 48, 46 
Pompey 82, 85—87, 89, 90 
potel20 

Prisoian cites Catnllos 67 
proper names corrupted 27 
PropertiuB* name 170 
poerperinm falsum 165, 166 
pumice aequata 53—55 
pusiones 117 
qoaleeumque 1 — 5 
quassa of sound 28 
que comes 8rd in a clause 188, 207, 

.208; que— et 206, 216 
quicquid hoc libelli 1—5 
quod manticae 57 
quod conj. denotes effect 35, 175 
rufulus 134 

rufuR, term of reproach, 134 
Bufus (7 M. Caelius) 46, 47, 198, 199, 

202—204 



rupe8l88 

saoer hircus 208 

saecula oana 211 

saltus 222— 226 

Satraohus 210, 211 

80urra57 

Sempronia 200, 201 

Seneca trag. imitates Gatullns 60, 145, 

150, 155 
si non omnia 125, 126, 129 
sibi esse facta 16, 23 
socer generque 81, 102, 112 
sopionibus 116, 117 
Statins (?) imitates Catullus 5 
struo indidias 50 
taoitus partio. 26 
taeirel89 

tamen 189, 190, 192 
tempore, non longo, 188 
tersior, tertior 56, 57, 58 
tollel91 
tonsi prati 225 
totidem mea 208 
totmoda 226 
totus adverbial 47, 48 
tremulus 191 
trirustice 127 
typum Cybelles 142, 148 
nel te sicsuel sic te 180 
Yeranius and Fabullus 43 — 45 
nester=tuus216 
nicarius 61—63 

Ybrgil imitates Catullus 146, 148, 155 
niuidae lacus undae 115, 116 
nlluseomnino 29 
umbilicus 52 

nnicus imperator 91, 92, 128 
unmu beatiorem 88 ; unus caprimulgos 

56 
nscaret aura 9, 17, 18, 28 
Volusius (Tanusius) 20^—214 
utre227 
Zmyma 209—211 
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AETNA 



Aetna mihi ruptique cauis fomacibuB igneo» 

et quae tarn fortes uoluant incendia causae, 

quid fremat imperium, quid raucos torqueat aestus, 

eannen erit. dexter uenias mihi carmiiuB auctor, 

seu te Cynthos habet, seu Delost gratior Hyla^ S 

seu tibi Ladonis potior; tecumque £Ekueiites 

in noua Pierio properent a fonte sorores 

uota: per insolitum Fhoebo duce tutiua itur. 

aurea securi quis nesdt saecula regis? 
cum domitis nemo Cererem iactaret in amis lo 

uenturisue malas probiberet fiructibus herbas, 
anniia sed saturae complerent borrea messes, 
ipse suo flueret Bacchus pede, mellaque lentis 
penderent foliis, et pingui Pallas oliuae 
80 cretos amnis aleret : tum gratia ruris. IS 

non cessit cuiquam melius sua tempoia nosse: 
ultima quis tacuit iuuenum certamina Colchos? 
quis non Argolico defleuit Fergamon igni 

inpositam et tristem natorum funere matremt 

J. TXBoixjz MABONis ABTHNA iKomT • •• P oirgUii maroniB Mttuui y. cowl- 
HSLU • SBTSBi • BQ • BO • || ASTMA • {• 1 Aothiuk «. niptiBqtie 8. 8 Quod S'. eitui «. 
8DeloBt£cK. delosa». 'RjIaEcL, ilaa. om8. ilia». 6 and d trantpou m. 

8 TaxJonlB {crT Ladone) £d. dodona a«. dodoue ^. 8 tniiiui a8 ^. oautiiu y< ^* 

9 ^oii t^. qm a«. lOlaotareto. 11 iie£4. on» a. qa««. malatt^* 

r 

maliaa». finofcibiu 8. flnotibasa. frondibns ^c frngibaBt^' 12 6Ataraeu». 
■aeraer. Uolitiaea. dhmt. oliTa^ct^. 15 Be oretoa ^d. Seoretofo». 
alaret ageret a#. torn ayt. onm 8tr. quae Jacob. After 18 a v. u lost, a$ 
Jacob iuggetU. 19 tristem Wemidorf, iriiU aoo. matrem oo. me&tema. 

1 
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auersumue diem? sparsumue in semina dentemt 20 

qtds non periurae doluib mendacia puppis, 
desertam uacao Minoida litore questu^? 
quicquid in antiqu 

um iactata est fabida carmen, 
fortius ignotas molimur pectore curas: 
qui tanto motus operi, quae tanta pereoni 25 



explioet in densum flammas et trudat ab imo 
ingenti sonitu moles et proxima quaeque 
ignibus irriguis urat, mens carminis haec ent. 

principio ne quem capiat faliacia uatum, 
sedes esse dei tumidisque e faucibus ignem 30 

Yulcani mere et clausls resonare cauemis 
festinantis opus, non est tarn sordida diuis 
cura, neque extremas ius est demittere in artes 
sidera: subduclo regnant sublimia caelo 
ilia neque artiricum curant tractare laborem. 35 

discrepat a prima fades haec altera uatum: 
illis Oyclopas memorant fornacibus usos, 
cum super incudem numerosa in uerbera fortes 
borrendum magno quaterent sub pondere fulmen, 
armarentque louem: turpe et sine pignore carmen. 40 

proxima uiuaces Aetnaei uerticis ignes 
impia sollicitat Phlegraeis fabula castris. 
temptauere, nefisis, olim detrudere mundo 
sidera captiuique louis transferre gigantes 
imperium et uicto leges inponere caelo. 45 

his natura sua est aluo tenns: ima per orbes 
squamous intortos sinuat uestigia serpens, 
construitur magnis ad proelia montibus agger: 
Pelion Ossa grauat, summus premit Ossan Olympus, 
iam coaceruatas nituntur scandere moles; * 5^ 

20 AvenQmne •• Aduemimae m. semina 5ca%er. Bemine a#. S8 it a 

fragment of two v$s, 25 Qui at- Qois «. tania peremii a«. oaosa peremuB { S", 
Av.ii loMt after 26. 88 dimittere at ^ sobdncto a^- sedoeto 8*r. 

88 fortes t^. fontes y. fontes aSc. 89 falmen •. flnmen a. 40 et Jacob, 
est a«. 41 oiuoces a. aethnei a. 42 flegraeis a. 47 intortas a. 

intortiie^. 49 Pelonioseao. grauat Jacob eor^;. oreata». terit ^. oUm- 
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impiuiB et miles metuoDtia oomminus astra 

prouocat: infestus cuncto5 ad proelia diuos 

prouocat admotisque trementia 8idera signis. 

luppiter en caelo metuit dextramque corusoam 

armatus flamma remouet caligine mundum. 55 

incuisaiit uaato primum clamore gigantes. 

hinc magno tonal ore pater^ geminantque faueiites 

undique discordei Bonitum idmul agmine uentL 

densa per attonitos rumpuntur fulmina pubes; 

atque in bellandum quae cuique potentia diuum 6(P 

in commune uenit: iam patri deztera Pallas 

et Mars scaeuus erat, iam cetera turba deorum 

stant utrimque. fdeusf ualidos turn luppiter ignis 

increpat et uictor proturbat fulmine montes. 

illinc deuectae ueiterunt terga ruinae 65 

infestae diuls acies, atque impius hostis 

praeceps cum castris agitur materque iacentis 

impellens uictos. turn pax est reddita mundo, 

turn liber cessat: uenit per sidera: caelum 

defensiquo decus mundi nunc . redditur astris* 70 

gurgite Trinacrio morientem luppiter Aetna 

obruit Enceladon, uasto qui pondere montis 

aestuat et petulans expirat fiaucibus ignem. 

haec est mendosae uulgata licentia famae. 
uatibus ingenium est: hinc audit nobile carmen : 75 

plurima pars scenao uerum est fallacia: uates 
sub terris nigros uidemnt carmine manes 
atque inter cineres, Ditis pallentia regna 
mentiti uates Stygias undasque: canentos 

pnsA. 52 infefltasat^. infentaSYf. 63 trementia Ed. ieriia«. qae-Hognie 
om •• 54 en Ed, e a*, ctextmnque a AldM, dextraqne #. 55 lUunmft •• 
flamTnam •. 57 Hinc Scaiiger. Hio o«- 58 diflcordei Ed. disoordefl am. 
eouitnm Jacob eonj. oomitom a«. 59 flomina ». 60 Et qae in, 9m re$t of v. m. 
Atqne in anna ruit quaecnnque ST, liellandumq : a. potlntia a pr. ». %1 omall 
exeepi a. 62 aeaenns €. saenns a w. caotora a. 68 dens naUdofi «•. metna: 
nalidoe T. 64 uictor -y «• uicto o, 8 pr. m. uinctos 8 cnrr . iaclo T. flnmine a. 
65deTieotae8tpr. m. r. deuiotae a^c- 66 Infestae». Infftrtea. 67 Prae- 
ceptis a. 69 cessat a. oesaa c pr, tn, cessa -y* oelsa •. celuni a «. oaeli S', 
71 Ci^roite a. aetbna a. 72 encoladom m. nasto qui •. nastoq : a. 

nasti qnoque t^. 73 petulans «. petuln inse a. patolis Aldut, 76 uerom 

1—2 
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hi Tityon poena strauere in ingera foednm 80 

fsollicitantf illi te circum, Tantale, poma 
soUicitantque dti: Hinoe, taaqne, Aeace, in nmbris 
iura canunt idemque rotant Ldonis orbem. 
quioquid et interins falsi sibi conscia terret 

nee tn, terra, satis: speculantur numina divum 85 

nee metuunt oculos alieno admittere caelo. 
noront bella deum, noront abecondita nobis 
coniugia et falsa quotiens sub imagine peccet, 
taurus in Europen, in Laedam candidus ales 
luppiter, ut Danaae pretiosus fluzerit imber. 90 

debita carminibus libertas ista; sed omnis 
in uero mihi cura: canam quo feruida motu 
aestuet Aetna nouosque rapaz sibi congerat ignes. 
quacumqne inmensus se terrae porrigit orbis 
extremique maris curuis indngitur nndis, 95 

non totum et solidumst; defit namque omnis biatu, 
secta est omnis humus penitusque cauata latebris 
exiles suspensa uias agit; utque animanti 
per tota errantes percurrunt corpora uenae 
ad uitam, sanguis oinnis qua commeat idem, 100 

terra uoraginibus conoeptas digeiit auras, 
scilicet aut olim diuiso corpore mundi 
in maria ac terras et sidera» sors data caelo 
prima, secuta maris, deseditque infima tellus, 
sed tortis rimosa cauis ; et qualis aceruus lOS 

exilit inparibus iactis ex tempore saxis, 
ut crebro introrsus spatio uacuata charybdis 
pendeat in sese^ simili quoque terra figura est 

Ed. romm am, 77 fddenmt a«. ? meenmt. 80 Hii <u 81 pomA M4. 

poenfta». 82Mftoof«. 84 sfljioonBdaat^. «mBorti* ^ ^ «• UneiJStf; 
a V, ii here loit, terrenta». temt^- 85 Neo tu terra <u KMviteiraS. 

Haeont ndraY** Non nt torn t Norn est terra ^. 86metimta. 88 peooet 
Ed» peooenta«. 90 omy. danaeo. 98 aethna ». 95 moingitiirtt 

Aldut, hao igitor 8. bio agitor -yi. agitabitiir (. agitator ab S". 96 et Bob- 

domst Ed, et solido <u et Bobdmii «. deflt { corr ^, deennt a^f. deeinit 8. 
97 agit utque r. agitnrq: aT. agit inqne ^Se. 100 oommeatYt^- «om 
meat cu oomeat 8 c. 105 tosrtia cu totis m. 107 erebrer a. naonata t^. 

Ufioataotao. oai^St. obaribdiso. omytt. eozymboB {T* 108 iignra eat JSi. 
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ia tenuis laxflta tdas: non omnia in artum 
nee stipata coit: due illi causa uetusta est lio 

nee nata est facies, sed liber spiritua intra 
efiugiens molitur iter; seu Ijmpha perennia 
edit humum» limo furtimque obstantia moUit; 
aut etiam indusi aolidum fudere uaporea 
atque igni quaeaita uia est; aiue omnia certia 115 

pugnauere locis, non est hie causa docendi, 
dum stet op\i% causae, quia enim non credit iuania 
' esse sinus penitus, tantos emergere fontis 
cum uldet, ac torrens uno se metgere hiatu 

nam mille ex tenui uocuoque agitata necesse est 120 

confluuia errantes arcessant undique uenaSi 
ut trahat ex pleno quod fortem contrahat amnem. 
flumina quinetiam lads currentia liuis 
occasus habuere suos: aut ilia uorago 
derepta in praeceps fatali condidit ore^ 125 

aut occulta fluunt tectis adoperta cauernis 
atque inopinatos referunt procul edita cursus. 
quod ni diuersoa emittat terra canales 
hospitium fluuiorum aut semita> nulla profecto 
fontibus et riuis constet uia^ pigraquo tellus 130 

conferta in aolidum segni sub pondere cesaet 
quod si praacipiti conduntur flumina terra^ 
condita si redeunt, si quaedam incondita suigunt^ 
^haud mirum claussis etiam si libera uentis 
spiramenta latent, certis tibi pignera rebus 135 

flgnnt^* ftiinnM(i.e.fiitim A)«Yc Inmiiml. HJ/^amnmrn. 111Nm#. 
Hmo atr. 118 moUiar ^t^* molitaB «. moUitnr #1 eorr. inter •. 

iiymphaa. perennia». IIZ hxoM Sealiger, lU indnais olidnm a. fudere JEd. 
nidere ati. nioere SUoin aead. d. infer. ▼ j». 236. 116 doeendi Aldu$. dolendi aii. 
doeenda OaraUu$. 117 cmbm 3d, oftnsae a«. non eredit inanifl <u 0» 7 Si. 

non eredftt inanet Aldiu, non niderii iUnd (T. 119 so koTens m, hac torree a, 
hyata <u Av.ii loiU 190 Nam miUe £d. Nam ille «u Non ille #. nooooqae 
agitata Ed. noeem^pie agat apta «•. 121 Gonflnnia St^. Onmflnnio •. 

nenae a. et midas •. abmidiat^ - 122ytAi. Bta#. fortem a. f onte er 
iantem ii. 1^ Deiepta Scaliger, Direpta «. Direptam <u 126 aoemii •. 
laSni /aco(. aia». 129 Ospitimna. flnnioriua t corr $*• flnoiom cu fln- 
minnm #. 181 Conferta T. Oonaerta a«i. aegni at. segi^a #. 182 terra a. 
terrae». 188 ai ^oaedam M* aiqna etiam 11«. 184 ^Uosaii £d. olaaiiaa. 
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atque oculis haesura tuis dabit ordine tellus : 

inmensos plerumqtie sinUs et iugera pessum 

intercepta licet densaeque abscondita nocti 

prospectar^ : procul chaos ae sine fine ruiuast. 

cernis et in siluis spatioda ctlbilia retro 140 

antraque demersas penitus fodisse latebras. 

incomperta uia est operum : tantum effiuit intra 

argamenta dabtint ignoti uera profundi 

tu modo subtUes animo duce percipe curas 

oocultamque fidem manifestis abstrahe rebus. 145 

nam quo liberior quoque est animosior ignis 

semper in incluso, nee uentis segnior ita est 

sub terra penitusque mouent bic plura, necesse 6st 

uincla magis soluant^ magis boc obstantia pellant. 

nee tamen in rigidos exit contenta canales 1 50 

uis animae flammaeue: ruit qua proxima cedunt 

obliquumque secat qua nisa tenerrima massa est 

hinc terrae tremor, bine motus, ubi densus hiantes 

spiritns exagitat uenas cessantiaque urget, 

quod si spissa foret, solido si staret in omni, 155 

nulla daret miranda sui spectacula tellus, 

pigraque et in pondus conferta immobilis esset. 

sed sum mis si forte putas concrescere causis 
tantum opus et subitis alimentum uiribus, ora 
quod patula in promptu cernis uastosque recessus, 160 

elatigiB m. 137 ImnenBOB a { T. Inmensttm, m. 138 p hegim, I^teI06p4ft a p. 
Inter oerta ^t {. lioet f ScaUger, leget ««. densaqne p. noote fL 189 procol 
om p : uastum in margin, rninast Ed. roinae (i. e. mina .§.) a«. rninas (i. e. 
rninast) p. 140 spatioBap. spatioqoe ai*.- Ul demersas penlttiB p. demiesa 
pedibns a«. latebras p. latebris a«. demersiB penitns sedisse latebris Wgrnn- 
dorf cfMy, 142 opemm a «. aeri p. effluit intra ati. inflnit intra t S". efTogit 
ultra p. A V, ieemt lost here. 145 abstrahe aPt^t- astnie T. 147 in 

inelusop. inindasns a. in inolaais <». 148 hio plura, £d. hocpluraap». 

haeo plnra t ^. 150 rigidos a «0. riaos p. 151 flaianiaeaeniitp. Hamma 

nerrit a. flampoa neurit 8. flanuna nrit yt. flamma anertit t ^* qna PIT. 
qua aye 152 qna tusa am. qna^ causa p? massa est^d. oaussa est p? causa 
est a». 158 hiautes p. hiatus -yc. hiatuac». 165 sob'do si staret ap. 

solidos instaret-yc. solidosque instaret 8. solidoque instarett^. in omni p. 
inamni «. immani 8. inani c». 157 conferta immobilis p. oonfert immo- 

bilis a. oonfertim mobilis y8c. confestim mobilist^. 158 concrescere p. 

eonoredoreaS". oougredere m. 159 subitis p. summisaw. (Mra p. oris a«. 
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falleris et nondum oerto tibi lumine res egt. 
namque illis quaocumque uacant in hiatibus, omnifi 

et sese introitu soluiint adituque patent! 

conuersae languent uires animosque remittunt. 

quippe ubi qui teneat uentos acoatque morantis 165 

in uacuo defit, cessaut, tantumque profundi 

ezplicat errantis et in ipso limine tardant. 

angustis opus est turbare in faucibus illos: 

feruet opu% densaque premit premiturque ruina 

nunc euri boreaeque notus, nunc huius uterque. 170 

hinc uenti rabies, hinc saeuo quassat hiatu 

fundamenta soli, trepidant urbeeque caducae. 

inde neque est aliud, si fas est credere, mundo 

uentoram antiqui faciem ueracius omen. 

baec immo cum sit species naturaque terrae, 175 

introrsus cessante solo trahit undique uenas. 

Aetna sui manifesta fides et proxima uero est: 

non illic duce me occultas scrutabore causas: 

occurrent oculis ipsae cogentque faterL 

plurima namque patent illi miracula monti; 180 

bine uasti torrent aditus merguntque profimdo; 

porrigit hinc artus penitusque os erigit ultra; 

hinc scissae rupes obstant discordiaque ingens; 

inter opus nectunt aliae mediumque coercent^ 

100 Qood patola p. Quao xuMda, ««a. nastosqne p. luUcUxiqiie am, 161 Fal- 
lens et p. FaUero sed am, certo tibi lumine rea eiit p. tibi lamina oertaqne 
retro ««. 162 iUis qaaecnmqne uacant hiatibos p. in mdd Bd : av,U here lo$U 
illao quod oomq; naoat hiat impetoa a. m mn more eorr^tpt. 169 sese ««. 

roseS. rosae ^c rest^. 164 eonceptae p. 166 qui teneat p. ocmti» 

neatow. nentos «ooatque £il. nentos aqaasqne p. nentosa qua qnaeqne o T. 
nentosa qneq. yZ%. 166 deflt p. desint ««. oessant op. oessa m. 

1671imitePY. tradunt p. 16B tnrbareintr. torbnnze in 7. torbantinaSc 
tnrbanti p. illop. 169 densaqne pvemit p. dendqaepremmit ««^ ITONnno 
enri boreaeqne notns p. Hino fortmn boreaeque noto a. Hino (Hie y) fortim 
boreeqii0notoY$c iimosapt». nnos l^. nterqne T. nterque est «p^t. 
171 Hinc PYt ^- Hio «$. hino «p*. hio 8. 172 soli p. solo aylS'. 
174 Tentnrom a. 175 immo p. pximo ««. 176 trahat p. 177 Aethna a. 
178 illie ycT. iBi p. illino «St 179 ipsi « Y<- ^^ Poijigit Mdo p. 

Corrigit hie att. penitasqao os erigit JEJd. penitns qnos exigit a. penitofiqae 
exaestuat p. penitasque quod exigit St. penitasq, exigit y<- 183 scisBoe p. 

fpiiiiiaeat». 184 aliae p. oatiesaS. narios 71(8 eorr T. ooheroent a^l. 
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para igni domitae, pars ignes ferre ooactae. 185 

haec operifl tiisenda sacri faciesqne domusque^ i86b 

haec illi pedes tantanimque area rerum est. 

nunc opus artxficem incendi causamque reposcit, 
non illam parui aut tenuis discriminis : ignes 
rnlHe sub exiguo ponent tibi tempore ueram: 190 

res oculique decent, res ipsae credere cogunt 
quin etiam tactu moneam contingere, tuto 
si liceat: prohibent flammae oustodiaque ignis 
illi operist: arcent aditus diuinaque rerum 
cura: sine arbitrio est: eadem prooul omnia cemes. 196 
nee tamen est dubium» penitus quid torreat Aetna^ 
aut quis mirandus tantae faber imperet artL 
pelUtur ezbiiustae glomeratim nimbus harenae, 
flagrantos properant moles» uduuntur ab imo 200 

fundamenta; fragor tota nunc rumpitur Aetna» 
nunc fusca pallent incendia mixta ruina. 
ipse procul magnos miratur luppiter ignes, 
neue sepulta noui surgant in bella gigantes, 
neu Ditem regni pudeat neu Tartara caelo 205 

nertat, in occulto tantum premit; omniaque extra 
congeries operit saxorum et putris harena; 
quae nee sponte sua fadunt nee corporis uUis 
suBtentata cadunt robusti uiribus: omnes 



186 at maior speoiee aeinae Boooxirrat inaiiiB 
195 at mftiar species etne succiiTrat ioanis 



186»195 $eem tpufUnu. 186 1> om a#. /dOowi 188 tn |l. opeii f, 187 iUi p. 
illia ««. tantanunqoe area xemm est pt tantaram sedesq; arearom est a. 
tantamm sedesqne area (area 7) rerum est yt. 188 incendi «p. incendia «. 

inoendit S". 189 «0 ««. Kon illam paruo ant tenoi diseiimine signis p. 

190 exigoo ponent tibi tempore «. ezigoo ponentibos tempara «. neram Ed, 
nera am, aeras S". exiganm nenient tibi pignora tempos p. 191 ocolos 

daeantp. cogent p. 192 moneam p. moneata. moneant^t^* toto p. 

toto ««. 194 operist Ed. opeii est p. operom est ««. 196 cemis p«. 

197qnidp. qoin a«. torreat p«». torqaeata. aeihna«. 198 im- 

peret St ^* imperat «p^it 199 exhanstae p. exntaeat». i^omeralim p. 
glomerator •«, f^meratos $*. nymbns a^t ^MX) nolon? «. SOI Aethna «. 
20s magnos a#. tantosp. 904 Neneat».. Ne p. SOdVertatpYt Ver- 

tant «8<. premit «#. tremit p. omniaqoe extra p. omnia dextra ««». 
907 operit i|Mii#. operis afim, arenne p. 808 fadant a«. oeniimt p. 
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exagitant uenti torbas ac ueitice neao 210 

in denBum conlecta rotant noluantqae profunda 
haec causa expectanda ; at erunt inoendia montis, 
spiiituB inflabit momen languentibus acre, 
nam prope nequiquam par est uiolentia flammae: 
ingenium uelox iUi motusque perennis; 215 

uerum op'is auxilium est ut pellat corpora: noUus 
impetus est ipsi; qua spiritus imperat^ audit: 
hie princeps magnoque sub hoc duce militat ignis. 

nunc quoniam in promptu est opens natura soUque» 
undo ipa uenti, quae res incendia pascit; 220 

cum subito cohibentur^ iners quae causa silent!, 
subsequar: inmensus labor est sed fertilis idem: 
digna kboraacis respondent praemia curiil 
non oculis solum pecudum miranda tueii 
more nee effiisis in humum graue pasoere corpus^ 225 

nosse fidem rerum dubiasque ezquirere causas, 
ingenium sacrare caputque attoUere caelo, 
scire quot et quae sint magno natalia mundo 
principia: occasus metuunt an saecula pergunt 
et firma aeterno religata est macfaina uinclot 230 

solis scire modum, ut, quanto minor orbita lunaest, 
haec breuior cursu bis senos peruolet orbes, 
annuus ille meet; quae certo sidera currant 
online, quaeue suos errent incondita cursus; 

uUia pS. uIH « Yct 300 robnBti p. lobuiiB ««. 910 Exagiiani uenti 

turbas ao p. Ezigitiir aenti tnrbas a a. Exigitiir uartitnr basa 8 (nasa ^. saxa c^). 
Ezigitiir neritnr sazo nertioa 7. 211 eonleota p. oonieota «78. ooogesta t T. 

SlSHaeottPt- HaoYc Keo 8^. oansa expeotanda; at enrnt i^d. caosBae 
expeotanda teront p. oaoBaexpectataniimt ««. mortiBA. 218 inflabit £d. 

inflatisttPt». momea Sealiger, nomenApM. tan Ed. aerap«». 214par««i. 
pars p. niolentia pr. nolentia a. noloentia 7!* nolnenda8. flammae p. 
semper am, 216 ecwpora p Sealiger. oorpore a«. 217 audit ««. andet p. 
218 Hio Ed. Hino ap8. None 7c t^* magnoque Ed, magnoeque «8S". 
magnuaque P 7 cT. sub hoe duee ««». qui sob duce p. 220 Tnde p. Yna 0«. 
221 eohibentur JfottAuie. eohibetura». eohibentp. inenp. inestat». 

228 Figra laboratlB p. praemi* a. 224 peo4*udum a. tued p. fnere « m. 
226 rerom p. rebuf ««. 227 «0 p. Sacra pexingentem (perurgentem ^) capiti- 
que attoUere caelum am. 228 quod «8. natalia a. iataliap. talia«». 

229 an OoraUui. ad ««. 280 uinok) «p Aldm. mundo m, 281 ut Ed, 
«t oP«. lunaest Ed. luna est 0«. lunae set p 7(. 282 Haec ««. Hoc p. 

pemolat p. 288 Annus a. meet. p. monet »7^* mouet 8 it 
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scird uices etiam signorum et tradlta iura, 235 

Bex cum nocte rapi, totidem cum luce referri; 235 b 

nubila cur caelo, terns denuntiet imbres, 

quo rubeat Phoebe quo frater palleat igni; 

tempera cur uarient anid: uer, prima iuuenta^ 

cur aestate perit^ cur aestas ipsa senescit, 

autumnoque obrepit hiems et in orbe recurrit? 240 

axem scire Helices et tristem nosse cometen, 

Lucifer unde micet quaue Hesperus, uiide Bootes; 

Satumi quae stella tenax, quae Martia pugnax; 

quo rapiant nautae, quo sidere lintea tesdaut; 

scire uias maris et caeli pi;aedicere cursus, 245 

quo uolet Orion, quo Sirius incubet index; 

et quaecumque iacent tanto miracula mundo 

non congesta pati nee aoeruo condita rerum, 

sed manifesta notis certa disponere sede 

singula, diuina est animi ac iucunda uoluptas. 250 

sed prior haec dominis cura est cognoscero terram, 

quaeque in ea miranda tulit natura notare, 

haec nobis magis adfinis caelestibus astris. 

nam quae mortalis spesf quaeue amentia Aiaior, 

in louis errantem regno perquirere uelle, 255 

tantum opus ante pedes transire ac perdere s^gnest 

torquemur miseri in paruis premimurque labore ; 

scrutamur rimas et uertimus omne profimdum; 276 

quaeritur argenti semen, nunc aiurea uena; 277 

torquentur flamma terrae ferroque domantur, 278 

cdderafltr. sidere «7^. sedereS. 284 qnaevea». qoMf. qofteqiiet^- 
■uofl errent J^<2. suo errant ««. snos seraent p. 8x10 oareant S". caimaEd. 
onrsu OoralUu, onra ««. motoB f, 286 et om ««. 2^h omaU hut f. 

286 caelo terris am. paoope caelo p. 2dS naiiant m* ner prima p. prima- 

qaea«». 289 Cnra aesiataeo. onra «. aenesoat 7«. 240 Aaimnoq; a. 

hiempat. 241 oometemt». 248 quae— qnae«p«. ear— our ^. raaatia a. 
244 linthea « ^t* tendant ««. pandant p. 245 praedieoere a. 246 Qua f. 
noletttt». Qooetp. SiriuapS". aetiiua. BednB 8t* BeruByn. inonbetat». 
exoubet g. 248 congesta p. digesta « «. 242 oerata a. 261 hae «. domi- 
nis a. omni p. hominis m, 252 Qnaeqae in ea fi. Et quae nnno «m. omv,yt, 

253 magis p. magna a «. 254 mortalis spes. qmtene a£itia a. mortali eniqnam 

est amentia p. mortalis spes S quae amatia y, mortalis spes est que amancia $. 

255 Inittnis a. nolle ««. dinos p. 256 ao « p. et «. segnes «•. segne eat p. 
257 premimnrqae an. terimorqne p. 276 277 278 rightly f<Mow 257 in p. 
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dum sese pretio redimant uerttmque professae 258 

turn demum uiles taceant inopesque relictae. 

noctes atque dies festinant arua coloni, 260 

Calient rure manus, glebarum ezpeodimus usum, 

fertilis haec segetisque feracior, altera uitis; 

haec platanis humus, haec herbis dignissima tellus; 

haec dura et melior pecori siluisque fidelis; 

aridiora tenent oleae, sucosior ulmis 265 

grata, leues cruciaat animoe et corpora cau5;ae, 

horrea uti satureut^ tumeant et dolea musto, 

plenaque desecto surgant faenilia campo: 

sic auidi semper qua uisum est carius istis. 

implendus sibi quisque bonis est artibus: illao 270 

sunt animi fruges, hae rerum maxima merces, 

scire quod oeculto terrae natura coercet; 

nullum fallere opus, non mutos cemere sacros 

Aetnaei mentis fremitus animosque furentis; 

non subito pallere sono, non credere subter 275 

caelestis migrasse minas aut Tartara rumpi; 279 

nosse quid impediat uentos, quid nutriat ignes, 280 

unde repente quies et multo foedere pax sit. 

concrescant animi, penitus seu forte cauemae 

introitusque ipsi seruent, seu terra minutis 

rara foraminibus tenues in se abstrahat auras; 

plenius hoc etiam, rigido quia uertice aurgit 285 

illinc infestis atque hinc obnoxia uentis, 

S76 et nertunus « p 7. eaertimTis «. 276 Torquentnr ««. Toireninr p. 

258 profeflBa est «. 269 niles taceant am, htimilesque iacent p. 260 festi- 
nent a. 261 ezpendimii« wpaan p. ezpeUimnr nsa « «. 262 segetisqiie Ury- 
j»M«cil547. Beg9tiqiie«tt. tegotip. m^ Gryphiut 1541. mti«p«t. 268 pla- 
taniitt». plantisp. 264 dura et p. diuitio». diti T. 265iilmisp^. 

«Imos ««. 267 Horrea nti satnre^t ««. Horreaqno nt satore p. et a», ut p. 
dolea a. d<^ i». 268 Planaque «. fienilia a. 269 qnoaiB est carior ipsis p. 
370 astibos a. illae Aldus, , illis ap«i. 271 hae a. haeo p «. maxima a «1. 

est optima p. 272 qnodc qnidap«. excoHoo. terrae nattura p. mitnra 

terra a. natora terrae 8 c. natnrae terra y {. coheroet ay I. 278 mutos Scali- 
ger, mtdtos a T. multo «. multom p. 274 Aethnei a. 275 pallere p ^. 
caUere am. 279 rumpi p. mundi am. 280 impediat ««». intendat p. 

ignee p m. illos «. 281 repente a m. reperta p. One or more v$8, are lost here. 

282 oaaeme « Y. 284 tenues p. neuea». 285 quia a 8. qua pYct 
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undique diaareas admittere oogitur auras, 

et coniaratis addit oonoordia uiiee; 

siue introrsus agont nubes et nubilus auster; 

sea forte hi flexere caput tergoque feruntur: 2go 

praecipiti deiecta sono premit unda fugatque 

torpented auras pulsataque corpora denset 

nam ueluti sonat hora duci Tritone canoro: 

pellH opus coUectus aquae uictusque mouere 

spiritus, et longas emugit bucina uoces: 29$ 

carmineque irriguo magnis oortina theatris 

imparibus numerosa modis canit arte regentis> 

quae teuuem impellens animam subremigat unda ; 

baud alitor sununota fiirens torrentibus aura 

pugnat in angusto, et magnum commurmurat Aetna. 300 

credendum est etiam uentorum existere causas 

sub terra similis barum quas oemimus extra: 

ut cum densa premunt inter se corpora, turba 

elisa in uacuum fugiunt et proxima secum 

momine torta trahunt tutaque in sede resistunl 30$ 

quod si forte mihi quaedam disoordia tecum est 
prinoipiisque aliis credas consurgere uentos, 
non dubium rupes aliquas penitusque cauemas 
proruere ingenti sonitu» easuque propinquas 
diffiigere impellique animas: hinc crescere uentosi 310 
aut bumore etiam nebulas effundere largo; 
ut campis agrisque solent quos adiuit amnis: 
uallibus exoriens caligat nubilus aer; 
flumina parua ferunt auras ; ms proxima uento est ; 

nestioea. S86 infefltu Joeofr. infesiiUAM. iiiBessa est p. nentiap. vitiiaY. 
oiteBSc. olmozioB intofl t^« fend» here. 387 oogitur £d. oogiUt ««. 

idO hi add Ed, om am, S91 deieoU ScaUger. deleeto «m. delftU T. 

unda ScoHger? una am. 392 Torpeniei de Boa^. Tomniei am» 

298 bora dud Ed. on dno a. ora (ore y) din m, ama din Sealiget. oancro «. 
394 opiiB8j»r. fn. opeta». 397 arte «. artaa. 398 imda aYCiitAa, 

nndamStr. 800 $thxia «7. 801 oansas 8 T. oaiuam«Yc(. 803 terra», 
terras «{• tenis T. 808 Yt o con m. Et «pr. m. premunt Orofumime. 

oremanttt». torba». tnrbanto. 804.fi]giimt Jaeo&. fogianta». ferhof 

fogitant. 805 Momine GronouiiM. Momina ;9caZ^^. Nomina « m. torta Jaeod. 
totaa«». tataqne in a a. tata dam tTiKod coiv;* 807 que luitf JMm. oaia». 

809 Proruere J2(iiif. Prouehere aa. 810 eneescea. eemefea. . 813 Tt 

Aldm. Aut a a. adlnit£tf. lOiliiHa. obluit#. tkaSi^^. 814 Flundna ••» 
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eminus adspiiat fortis et uerberat humor. 315 

atque baec in mumo d tanta poientia lo^tun est^ 

hoc plura efiGiciant infra clusique neoesse est 

his agitor oausis extra^ penitusqtie ooactos 

exagitant uentoe: pugnant in fimcibus; arte 

pugnantis suffocat iter ; uelut unda proAindo 320 

terque quaterque ezhansta graues ubi perbibit euros» 

ingeminant fluctus et primes ultimas uiget; 

baud secus adstrictus oertamine tangitor ictu 

spiritus inuoluensqae suo sibi pondere rupes 

densa per ardentes exeroet corpora uires ; 32$ 

et quacumque iter est properat transitque morantem; 

donee oonfluuio ueluti siphonibus actus 

exilit atque furens tota uomit igneus Aetna. 

quod si forte putas isdem decurrere uentos 
faucibus atque isdem pulses remeare, notandas 330 

res ocuHs locus ipse dabit cogetque negare. 
quamuis caeruleo siccus loue fulgeat aether 
purpureoque rubens surgat iubar aureus ostro> 
illinc obscura semper caligine nubes 
pigraque defiiso circumstupet fhumidaf uultu, 335 

prospectans sublimis opus uastosque receptus. 
non illam uorat Aetna nee ullo intercipit aestu: 
obsequitur quacumque iubet leuis aura reditque. 
placantes etiam caelestia numina ture 
summo ceme iugo, uel qua liberrimus Aetna 34^ 

inprospectus hiat, tantarum semina reruih 
si nihil irritet flammas stupeatque profundum. 

FUoninat^* tdsirS corr. nixat». SlSoMiioBr. «•cnoB*». romm Jacob, 
remm am, 817 effioiaDt « Aldui. eiBoitmt «•. 81S agitor ««. igitor 5e«- 
Uffer, eoaetofl^d. ooMtii8«8r. ooaotist». eo^/c^ Scaliger. 819 nentot»». 
u»n^8<nMger. 821 perWbit IS', inhibit a. phib« y- perbibere 8. 82» In- 
geminant «7. Ingeminat t S". primos ( T. priniua «». nltimos a. 824 rupea 
Ed. xdrtBam, 825 nires ayBc ni>njo«l^. uenaa Aldui, 827 liponi- 

buB a. iipbonibua aotoa om y^ •. roaolutis aestibns amnia S*. 828 aethna a. 

829 dectirre a. 880 autq; «. isdem I T. idem ay I. pnlaoa Aldus 1684. 

]ml8ia«Y<t notandas T. notandaa. notandaY* notanda aint 8. 882 oernleo 
aienao. falgeata. frigeatYSf. fngiat (^* 885 htunida a», fatmida. 

886 Proepeotana Ed. Prospectant am. Prospeotat (T. nastoaq; a. 887 norat 
Jacob, nidet «•. aethna a. 889 tnrae a. 840 aethna a. 842 irxidet a. 
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huic igitur crcdis? torrens ut spiritus ille 

qui rupee terramque rotat, qui fulminat igncs, 

cum rexit uires et praeceps flezit habenas 345 

praesertim, ipsa suo dccliuia pondere numquam 

corpora deripiat ualidoque absoluerit anni ! 

quod si fallor, adest species; tautusque ruiuaest 

impetus, adtentos oculorum transfiij^t ictus 

haec leuitas; tantos igitur ferit aura mouetque 3S0 

sparsa liquore manus sacros ubi uentilat iguis, 
uerberat ora tameu; pulsataque corpora nostris 
incursant: adeo in tenuist, uim causa repellit: 
non cinerem stipulamue leuem, non arida sorbet 
gramina; non tenuis plantis humus excita praedas 355 

surgit adoratis sublimis fumus ab aris: 
timta quies illi est et pax innoxia rapti. 

sine peregrinis igitur propriisue potentis 
coniurant animae causis, ille impetus ignes 
et mentis partes atra subuectat harena; 360 

uastaque coucursu trepidantia saxa fragoris 
ardentisquo simul flammas ac fulmina rumpunt; 
baud alitor quam cum prono iacuere sub austro 
aut aquilone fremunt siluae, dant bracbia nodo 
implicitae: bac serpunt iunctis incendia ramis. 365 

nee te decipiant stolidi mendacia uulgi, 
exhaustos cessare sinus, dare tempera, rursus 
ut rapiant uires repetantque in proelia uictL 
pclle nefas animi mendacemque exue famam: 
non est diuinis tam sordida rebus egeetas 370 

ft43Hainca. lUe ScdUger. illi«tt. tH loitiX Jacob, notat «m. noni S". 

345 Cunirosit a. Our exit ». preoeps a. 847 deripiat GaraUus. diripiant a 7 ^* 
diripiat 8 T. absdaerit ScaUger. absoloeret ««. 84881« 8. my%. nisi I S". 
ruinaest Ed, niini» ««». 850 Haeo Sealiyer. Neo 010. Otu or more vu. are 

loit. 853 £n8 cu nostra «. 858 in tenmst Ed, in tenni ««. tennia I S', 
855 liuinoB ei^fca predas a. exit humus apredas 8. exit humor apridas c exit 
humrir apndas 7. humor exit oisdem IS*, A v.is lo$t. 856 adoratis « y < t* 

odoratusS. oAoruiin Scaliger, ?^S ne Scaliger. que a». 359 ignrs a. 

ignis «. 862 fulmina at*, flnmina Vlititu to Grat, cyneg, 4 J 5. 865 liac Oo 

rallu$. hiwo a. heo 7 S f be (• hao T. 867 Exauhtos cu 868 Vi 85* 
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Dec paiuas mendicat opes nee conrogat auras. 

praesto sunt operae uentorum examina semper: 

causa latet quae nimpat iter cogatque morari. 

saepe premit fauces magnis eztructa ruinis 

congeries clauditque uias luctanune ab imo 375 

et, spisso ueluti tecto> sub pondere praestat 

baud simili strepere bos cursu. cum frigida monid 

desidia est tutoque licet desidere uentis. 

post ubi conticuere, mora uelocius urgent: 

pellunt oppositi moles ac uincula ruippunt, 380 

quicquid in obliquum est, frangunt iter, acrior ictu 

impetus exoritur, magnis operata rapinis 

flamma micat latosque ruens exundat in agros; 

si cessata diu referunt spectacula uenti. 

nunc superant quaecumque rigant incendia siluae; 385 

quae flammis alimenta uocant, quod nutriet Aetn% 

iuceudi poterunt: illis uernacula causis 

materia adpositumque igni genus utile t^erraest 

uritur assidue calidus nunc sulpburis bumor, 

nunc spissus crebro praebetur alumine sucus, . • 390 

pingue bitumen adest et quicquid comminus acris 

irrital flammas: illius corporis Aetna est. 

atqne banc materiam penitus discurrere, fontes 

infectae rumpuntur aquae radice sub ipsa. 

pars ocuHs manifesta iacet quae robore dura est 395 

ac lapis: in pingui feruent incendia suco. 

quin etiam uarie qttaedam sine alumine saxa 

toto monte liquant: illis custodia flammae 

▲nt « t* Haucl y c 370^ ditiiniB Aldu», dinitiis a m, tarn S T. itm « y t {• 

aeg^as a. 871 paiinas a. paruo «. 872 operte fiT.- opere «(• open -y i^. 
973 qnoe rompat iter a S<aliger. quaerunt pariter m S74 Sepe «7. 

375 Itictamiira. fnd apmo Jacob, scisso a». 377 lifnili strepere hof oureu 
Ed, Buniiift teneroB enrsa a. «imilift teneros cur 8« yS. stiis teneros cor so «. 

878 desidere uentis Jacob, dJscedere uentos Vr§rmdorf, discedere montes a«». 

879 oontumere « yt. oontaere 6. 384 cessat adiure (or a iure) fenrnt m. 
885 zigant fd. regant». 886 flammis (S*. flammas ««. uocant (snaoant) 
Ed. Qooentttt». naoent iSfca/ifrer. quodY«(. quid a ^. quit 8. natrietEd. 
iratriataw. aethnSa. 888 terrae est TTenwdorf. terrent a». 890 pre- 
betnr a. alumine Jacob, nnmine « 8. oimine { ^, 892 aethna a. 
894 rmnprnitur aquae Ed . eripiantnr atq; «. eripiantur aqaeS. 896 in air. 
^ Jacob, 897 alumine JSd. nnmine «S. nomine y^ «imine t^. 
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ueia tenax^ue data est; sed nuudma caosa molaris 

illiua incendi lapis est; is uindicat Aetrnim. 400 

quein si forte maau teneas ac loboia o^nas» 

nee feruere putes, ignem sec spaigere posse. 

sed simul ac ferro quaeras, respondet» et ictu 

Bcintillat calor: hunc multis circum inice flammis 

et patere extorquere animos atque exae robur. 405 

fondetar ferro oitius; nam mobilis illi 

et metuens natura mali est ubi cogitar igni 

sed simnl atque haosit flammiis, non tutior hausti 

ulla domus, seroans adem duramque tenad 

septa fidest: iit turn est illi patientia uicto! 410 

uix umqoam redit in uires atque euomit ignem. 

totus enim denso stipatur robore: tarde 

per tenuis admissa uias incendia nutrit 

cuactanterque eadem et pigre concepta remittit. 

nee tamen hoc uno quod mentis plurima pars est 415 

uincit et incendi oausam tenet ille: profecto 

miranda est lajMdiB uiuax animosaque uirtus : ^ 

cetera materies quaecumque est fertilis igni, 

ut semel accensa est, moritur, nee reetat in ilia 

quod repetss: tantum cinis et sine semine terra est: 420 

hie semel atque iterum patiens ac mille perhaustis 

ignibus instaurat uires nee desinit ante 

quam leuis excocto defecit robore pumex: 

in dnerem piitresque iacet dilapsus harenas. 

ceme lods etiam his similes arsisse cauemas: 425 
ilUc materiae nasoentis copia maior; 
sad genus hoc lapidis (oertissima signa ooloris) 
quod nulias adiunxit opes, elanguit ignis, 
didtur, insidiis flagrans Aenaria quondam, 

S9S liqnaaitr. U^pientat». 899 mola mtib a. 400 est: it £d. Sfifia. 
810«. is ahi GoraUui, aethnam a. 401 robora GoroUtit. ioboro««». 

403 feruere «t- fmereYSc seroare T. 404ealor8. dolor «Y<t* color ^. 

inioea. isseY^c 407 natura alii a. oogitort^* ocmtiiraS. ooqmiiir y «. 

410 fidest: at turn est Ed, fide tatom est a. fides tatum est ». 413 tarde S. 

eardo a. tardans ^c. tarda (^- 414 eoncepta Ed. ooepta ««. aocepta t ^. 
416 iUe «It. ilia r. 417 li^idis de Rooff. lapidnm ««. 418 Caetera <u 

431 Hio ^Zittf 1534. Sic «St. SIyc 434 delapsiu ««. 435hiBoiiia«. 
add Ed. arsisse 8 coir T. adsisteo. adsisse 8 pr. am. adsoisseYc. 438 elan- 
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nunc eztincta; super testisque Neapolin inter 430 

et Camas locus et multis iam fngidus annis; 

quamuis aeteroum pinguescat ut ubere sulphur: 

in mercem legituri tanto est fecundius Aetna. 

insula^ cui nomen fades dedit ipsa Rotunda, 

8u]phure non solum nee obesa bitumine terra est; 435 

et lapis adiutat generandis ignibus aptus; 

sed raro fiunat, qui uix^ si accenditur, ardet, 

in breue mortales flammas quod copia nutrit. 

insula durat adhuc^ Yulcani nomine sacra» 

pars tamen incendi: maior refrixit et alto 440 

iactatas recipit classes portuque tuetur. 

quae restat minor et diues satis ubere terra est, 

sed non Aetnaeis uires quae conferat illis, 

atque haec ipsa tamen iam quondam extincta fuisset» 

ni furtim adgereret Siculi uicinia mentis 445 

materiam siluamque suam^ pressoue canali- 

hue illuc ageret uentos et pasceret ignes, 

sed melius res ipsa notis spectataque ueris 
occurrit signis noc temptat faJlere testem. 
nam circa latera atque imis radicibus Aetnac 45^ 

candentes efiiant lapides disiectaque saxa 
intereunt uenis, manifesto ut cr^ere possis 
pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse molarem, 
cuius defectus ieiunos conAcit ignis. 

ille ubi coUegit flammas, iacit, et simul ictu 4S5 

materiam accendit cogitque liquescere secum. 
baud equidem mirum facie, qua cemimus extra, 

gnii/oeoft. VtlAnguit««. i29 •luurMo^. 430 testisqtra a . tectiaqoe #. 
481 loouB et a. loons «ot* loeiuaadS. locus 7«. loous est il/4/«u. 482 ut 

vibenEd. et ubere «S. ex ubere ^t. ab ubere tS*. 4S8Aethnaa. iS4ro- 
kQodaa SeaUg^r^ 485 bitumine a. atunie S. ftcumine ^ c caoumine ( S'. 

486 Updif «. generandis «. gerendis 7 1* gerenidis 8. regerendlK T. 

487 qui a«i quin ^. 489 dnrat adhuo ScaUger. durata at*. 440 roaiot 
refrisit Y«^* mAioce fiizit •. 441 laetala •. 448 Aetnaeis T. aethnei «. 
eibnaiY. etnei Sit- illis T. iUift«* 445furtuma. adgereret 5"' adge- 
neretttM. Siouli uicinia montis «. omm^ eeotetia eallibus bumor T. 447ager 
etuantoeo. paeoeret Jj^fut. poeoereta». 448 notis a. noote*». notaesiir. 
apeetaque *. ueris sT. uentis a. uenis ^St* 449 testem Hanpt. 
pestama». 460aethnaea. 454 ieiunos y«* ieiunuso. ieiunils 8. 
confidiJBd. aoIiigil««», 455 iaeit Ak2ii« 1634. xaoetatt. 457 fade qua £<i . 
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n lexotur, opus restat: magis uritur iUio 

flollicitatque magis uicina incendla saxma 

oertaqu^ uenturae praemittit pignora flampaaa 460 

nam simtil atque mouet uiris turbamque minatv» 

diffugit extemploque solum ttshit ictaque 'framisf 

6t graue jsub terra murmur demonstrat et igx^es. 

tum pamdum fugere et sacris concedere rebus 

par erit: 6 tuto speoulaberis omjoia colli. 465 

nam subito efferuent honerosa incendia raptis: 

accensae subeunt moles truncaeque ruinae 

prouoluunt atque atra sonaut oumma harenae. 

illinc incertae lacies hominumque filguraa: 

pars lapidum domita^, stantis pars robore pugnae, 470 

nee recipit flammas hie, bic defessus anhelat ; 

utque apeiit se hostis, decresclt spiritus illic: 

baud alitor quam cum laeto deuiota tropaeo 

protia iacet campis acies et castra sub ipsa. 

tum si quia lapidum summo pertabuit igni 475 

asperior species, et quaedam sordida faex est 

qualem purgato cernas desidere ferro« 

nerum ubi paulatim exiluit sublata caducis 

congeries saxis, angusto uertice surgtmt. 

sic uelut in fomace lapis torretur et omnis 480 

exustus penitus uenis subit altius humor: 

amissis opibu^ leuis et sine pondere pumex 

excutitur: liquor ille magis feruere magisque 

fluminis in speciem mitis procedere tandem 

incipit et pxonis demittit coUibus undas. . 485 

illae paulatim bis sena in milia pergimt; 

fade que a, faie^iile S. soaA« <ld y, foetn <)iiod I T 45S niritiir a. 

461 uiris a, cnris m. minatus «. minttltis m. On« or wutre vm. are lo$U 
4(52 exemplpqae «. 468 om 8« 465 Par erit: e Scaliifer. Parcre et «». 

colli tr. collis a «•• 4eB ATO <m aU hut a. 470 domitajt, BtactiB Ed, 

domita «tantl a. roborej^d. toborao. 471 recipit ». replio. hie. hio f(#« 
hinc««, neeliixicy. moos hlnc t ^* defessiUM. defei)sus.« 472 Vtqna 

Qorattiu. Atqnft am. 473 tropiiaeo o. 476 species JKI. sopitaes «^. 

appitaest 784. faexa. fax«w. fae ys* 477 oemasEc/. ceniesa». eernia 

editions, desidere a 8^ descid? -y. diseedere IS", 480 uelvti ««yt. 

483 feruere a ScaXiger. sernare ». 485 proi^is Ed, pninis «u prixnls # 
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quippe nihil reuocat, curuis nihil ignibas obstal» 

nulla tenet frosti» moles: edmul omnia pi^ant. 

nunc fidluae nipeaque rotant haec tela, solumque 

ipsum adiutat opes facilesque sibi induit amniSi 49^ 

quod si forte cauis cunctatus uallibus haesiti 

utpote inaequalis uoluens perpascitur agcofi^ 

ingeminat fluctus et stantibus increpat undis 

(sicut cum rapidum curuo mare cernimus aestu): 

ac primum tenuis, simas agit ulteriores* 495 

progrediens late difiunditur, et suocemens 

flumina consistunt ripis ac frigore durant, 

paulatimque ignes coeunt ac flammea messla 

ezuitur facies tum, prima ut quaeque rigescit: 

effumat moles atque ipso pondere Ifacta 500 

uoluitur ingenti strepitu, praeoepdque gonanti 

cum sdido infficta est, pulsates difisipfti ictus, 

et qua disclusa est candenti rpbore fulg^t, 

emicat examen: plagis ardentia saxa, 

scintillas, procul esse fides, procul esse raentis; 505 

inoolumi feruore cadunt; uerum impetus ignes 

Symaetbi quondam ut ripas tmecerit amnis, 

uix iunctis quisquam faxo dimouerit iHas: 

uioenos persaepe pedes iacet abmta mdes. 

sed firustra certis disponere singula causis $10 

temptamus, si firma manet tibi fabula mendax, 
materiam ut credas aliam flueie igne, fauillae 
flumina proprietate simul ooncrescere, sine 
commixtum lento flagrare hituinine sulphur: 
nam post exustam cretam quoque robora ftindi, 515 

dimittiiaw. oolUboB oi». eaXJSboM SeaUfer. 4S7 otmis JE<f . oiirtiSa# 

oarfiB Y<* osiat «. 489 rotant W$m$dcf:f etmj. notant a i». 490 Ip«iim Qd 
raUui, Ipsaat». smnis a. anxiis«. 491iiMilm0tt. 492 InefoaiBs a. 49Sln 
gemiiiAttr* Tngftminant am, 494 oeniimiis iSd. eemnlos a y^- •sniitturtS' 
495 rnxoMB S. imafl a. <my%, sintui t ^* 496 one c/* more vu. mrt lo$t 

501 preoepeq; «7. 509 infliotaor iniUxM SeaUger. inftexaai». pnlBatos « «a. 
pulMatei tS*. pnUuuitia GotoUim. 505 SomtilUi a. Bemtill» m. 507 flgr- 
jDaaOdSd. Bitoethia. Sinellaiiiaiiti ethii 78. 8i nel famanti c 508 laxo 
E4. fizo •«. 509 '^^eenot 8 T. Yieinofl a > c t pedes DorvilUnM, dies « m. 

519 flnere a. iroere y 8c fnxere IS', ianillae OordJlfu, ianiUa a. fanilUun 0, 
518 Fkunina Or Hwimaik 515 zobora «. roboreaT. Um^ Wermdof/i 
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6t figulos buio esse fidem; dein fngofris tisu 

duritiem reuocare suam et condtringere uenaa. 

sed sigiium commune leue est atque irrita cauaa 

quae trepidat: certo uerum tibi pignore constat. 

nam uelut arguti natura est aeris» et igm 520 

cum domitum est, oonstans eademque et robore saluo, 

utraque ut possis aeris cognoacere partem; 

baud alitor lapis ille tenets seu forte madent^ 

effluit in flammas slue est securus ab illis, 

conseruatque notas, nee uultum perdidit ignis« 525 

quin etiain externant multis color ipse refellit, 

non odor aut leuitas: putris magis ille magisque 

una operis facies, eadem perque omnia terra est, 

nee tamen in^tior lapides ardesoere certos, 

interius fiirere accensos: haec propria uirtas. 530 

quin ipsis quondam Siculi cognomina aaxis 

mposuere f fridicasf et iam ipso nomine signant 

fusilis esse notas. numquam tamen ilia liqueecunt^ 

quamuis materies foueat sucosicn: intus> 

nee penitiis uenae fuerint commi^a molari. 535 

quod si quis lapidis mirstur fusile robur» 
cogiiet obscuri uerissima dicta libelli, 
HeracHte, tui« nihil insuperabile ab igni, 
omnia quo rerum naturae semina iacta. 
sed nimium hoc minim? densissima corpora saepe 540 
et solido uicina tamen conpescimus igni. 
non animos aeris flammis succumbere cemis? 
lentitiem plumbum non exuit? ipsaque feni 
materies praedura tamen subuertitur igni> 

ftmclit a n» 619 tripidat a. certe nenim tibi a. nerom nbi oerto ${. eerto 

om Yc ibi y. 6S0 a»tara eit a Aidu$, naturM «. igni Sealiger. tgtiit ««». 

621 Oum dondtam a Aldu$, Ooadonutum «. «onitans £ii. eon8t«4 •». 

622 Vtraque £4k Vltraqne aS. Ytramgua yc^. «ogDOaeer«« i^rtcm <?or«K«i. 
porlAin«#. 626 aultum fi JMiit» imltaw. ignis «7 J/4ii». ignaa «^ 
626 releUit a. rMolmt «w 627 odoia ni a. 629 inAtior y. iuflflior'a. 
630 Intejritas a. accenso a» ppopria tr« pzopaU am. 5S1 Quiia- 
ipsiBo. qnondBOi Ed. qoaedama*. 632 fridioas a. frichas 7 a frioaat^. 
plurieas S. nomme signant tk, ominB fligniicarit a. MH Fnailia «^ 
Fodles «. 6S6 lapidis I T. lapides am. 637 OogiiUt ou 636 HeiaeliK 
^nbiY* Exadicet abi 6. ^iSlradiott uero t E4 dioet oeto T. id> igni Seaiifar , 
gignic^fl». 6di9 qvLdScaliger, qnaeat». naiofaaYt^* nateim ««. 
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spissaque suspenBifi fomacibiifi aurea saxa 545 

exsudant pretium, et quaedam fortojsse profiindo 

inoomperta lacent similiquo obiioxia sorteL 

neo locus ingeniost, oculi to indice tiincent; 

nam lapis ille rigot praedususque ignibus obstat* 

si partus torrere uelis caeloque patenti: 550 

candenti pressoque agedum fomaoe coeioe, 

nee sufferre potest neo ftaeu^ua durat m bostem: 

nincitur et soluit uires capiusque liquescit 

quae maiora putas autem tormenta moueli' 

posse manu? quae tanta putas inoendia nostris 55^ 

sustentari opibus, quantis foinacibus Aetna 

uritur? ac sacro numquam nou fertilis igni» 

Bed non qui nostro feruet moderatior usu» 

sed caelo propior, uel quali luppiter ipse 

annatus flamma est. his uiiribus additur ingena 560 

spiritus adstrictis elisus faiKubus, ut cum 

fabriles operae rudibus contendere massis 

festinant, igoes quatiunt foiiesque tremetites 

exanimant pressoque instigant agmine neutam. 

haec operis forma eat, sic nobilis mitur Aetna: 565 
terra foraminibus uires trahit, uiguet in artiim 
spiritus, inoendi uis it per maxima saxa. 

magnificas aedes operosaque uisere templa 
diuitiis hominum aut sacris memoraoda uetustis 
traducU xnaria et terras per proxijna fatis 570 

currimus, aique auidi ueteris fnendacia fle^nae 
eruimus cunctasque libet percurirere gentes-: 
nunc iuuat Ogygiis circumdata moenia Tbebis 

548 Leidfiem «. plmnVnin GonUba* phimbi a«. BU preanra a. H7 Bar- 
UiEd, BorteoSt* Bor^y%S', 548 mgeniostfd. ingenioest (^. ing^nioin 
est a«. 549 Nam m, Keo a, Non t prednsoBq ; ^ peroalBaqae 8. jieroiifl- 
snsqaeY^ perouUns et t ^* 551 pressosq; a. ooliereeaY 554 numflre a. 

556 BuBtentari T. Sustentaie « ». quantis Aldus. tantis ««. aethna a. 

557 ao ou a «. non Aldus, neo ««. 560 addltar a. additos «. 561 elisas a. 
elisist». 562 operae «78«. 564 Examinant a^. nontrom a. nentos «t. 
565 forma Chr, Wolf, fama a«. samma SeaUger, ignobilis ntltiir aeihnacu 
567 tiifl it ^<I« ninitat». 568 aedes ^Icit» 1534. landesat*. ni«eere«. 
niaeere c 569 saoris memoranda netnstig Ed, Bfioras (saorm «$) memonuie 
uetiuiae ^m. sao» niarmora temis xietustas Scaligw» 570 maria et teiras i4 
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cemere» quae fratres, ille impig^r ille canorus, 

condor^ felicesqae alieco intersumuB aeuo. 575 

inuitata piei mmo carmiae saxa lyraquOi 
nuiip; gemina ex uno, fumantia sacra uapore 
miramur septemque duces raptumque profunda 
detinet Eurotas illic et Sparta Ljcurgi, 
et sacer hi beUum numerus, sua turba regentL 58a 

nuoe liic 06ch>piae uariis spectantur Atheuae 
carminibus gaudentque soli uictrice Mineroa. 
eicidit hie reduci qaoudam tibi, perfikle Theseu, 
Candida sc^cito piaemiltere uela parenti 
ttt quoque Aihenapum carmen: tarn nobile sidoK, 585 

Erigone^ sedes uestra est : Philomela canons 
en uocat in silui% et tu, soror hospita, tectis 
acciperia: solia Teretls feitis exulat agria. 
miramur Troiae cineres et flebile metis 
Pergamon extinotosque suo Phrygas Hectore: patmim 590 
coQspicimus magni tumulom ducis: l^c et Achilles 
impiger et uictus magni iacet Hectoris ultor. 
quitt etiam Qraiae fixes tenuere tabellae 
signaua: nunc Paphiae rorantis patre capilli, 
sub truce nunc parui ludentes Oolchide nati^ 595 

nunc tristes drca subioctae altaria cetnae 
Uelatusque pater, nunc gloria uiua Myronis 
haec et iam ilia manus; operum turbaeque morantur. 
haec uisenda putaa terra dubiysqud mariquel 



Booy. materia et terns a «». ^71 a v. U'lcst. goaear. ^ec qaotS. que 
et^r. 575 intersomus a. inters&moB. transuxnare y«* intenetiii ^. 

576 piei £i. piisaSt pio^c. 677 sacra 5ca%^. M^ia at». 579 Sparta 

AldutlSH. sparsaaM. lygorg^ci» 560 regeolt Sfca%er. leoentia». 

5Sl cyoropiaeo. A.thenwy^S'. athanlsckS. 682 aolia. ?Txi^^. ana^c^. 
684 premitteveo. promittere y a- permUktere St 686 eilphTlomella-a. 

amphilonia 1. e]im>hiloi]ia y €. amphiooa I ^* 687 Bn nooat Bd. Enoeat a «». 
690 extinotoB^ae «• suo a. boOb m. haeotore a. 691 tamnJttmi a. 699 haed- 
toris a. 693 fixes tenaere tabellae A IdtH. fixlk^fl timuere tabellas at». 694 Sf- 
gnatie 4 ^ T. Bigna nee 8. Bi^aque f t T. pafiae a m, xoiantea paire Haupt, 
rorautia parte a u. mrantes parte t ^- camiUi a •». oapillod t ^> ^96 ehol- 

cbide a y, 596 subieotae Aldut. Bubieota a 0». 597 nina a •. naooa floi^ 

(and Sch^ader). 699 Ha/dc add Bd . oMam. Qain iui<2 1 T. BiiamixuUa 

Haupt, moxantorr. morantercu morantom i^ 599teiYaa8. ieaaeYt^* 
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artificis naturae ingens optis aspice : nulla 600 

nam tanta humanis rebus spectacula cemes: 

praecipueque uigil feruens ubi Sirius ardet. 

inaequitur mirauda tamen sua &bula montem, 

nee minus ille pio, quamquam sons^ nobilis ignist, 

nam quondam ruptis ezcauduit Aetna cauemk 605 

et uelut euersis penitus fornaeibus ignis 

eueda in kmgumst tapidis feruoribus unda: 

baud aliter quam cum saeuo loue fulgurat aether 

et nitidom obs^uza caelum caligine torquet. 

ardebant agris s^tes et mitia cultu 610 

iugera cum dominis: siluae coUesque rubebant. 

tiixdum castra putant hostem mouisse tFemendum» 

et iam iinitimae portas euaserat urbis. 

tum uero ut unique est animus uiresque, rapina 

tutari conantot opes: gemit ille sub auro; 615 

coUigit ille arma et stulta eeruice reponit, 

defectum raptis ilium sua carmina tardant; 

bic uelox minima jn^perat sub poodere pauper 

et quod cuique fiiit cari fugit ipse sub iUo. 

sed non incolumis dominum sua praeda secuta est: 620 

cunetantis uorat ignis et undique torret auarod^ 

consequitur fugisse ratis et praemia captis 

increpat: haec nullis parsura ii^cendia pascunt 

uel solis parsura pieis. namque optima proles 

Amphinomus fraterque pari sub munere fortis^ 625 

cum iam uicinis streperent incendia tectis, 

aspiciunt pigrumque pat^rem matremque senecta 

mariqae Sd « loarisqne d i*. (iOO iiAttirae #. natora a. 601 Nam Bd. 

Ciini<i«. TehuB At4u8 ISSi, phoebusaM. 603 l^raeoipn^qne cu qmnsa 

ard0i cu ardonB c». 604k nans Bartkiui in adf>tn, Borsa». iguisiiSd. 

ignis a «. 605 qnondam cu qaando m, aethna a. 606 ignia Afdm 1634. 

igneaatf. 607 Eoecia a^UiM 1534. Etoaotai». loxigdmst £d; longomat». 
rapidiar. lapidiaaS. 610 agriaa^c anuBSir. wiUkHeinHiu, milliaa. 
millaw. molliar. 611 rabebaalJSi. nx«bant a. mrabant^St. nirasttea t ^, 
612 moaisBe m. nomsse a. tremendiun JTae&b. tremebant a». 614 niieaqoe, 
zaplna Aldut 1534. niresoera pinae a. oir^aqua rapinae •». 616 miaiBO» AMfa^ 
mt, Heimiui. nimioac» 62S Oonaequitarq; a. ratla at». rfttos T. 

629 Inerepat { T. Concropat a «*. baee Ed. acaSir. etyc nnlli spar- 
aura a c». 624 spamira a «. pieis Ed.^ piia ^. dees a «. Offi V. 626 Am- 
phijoammy^ Aldus 16U, Ampbiou a 6 ( T. toiiiav f ortes C. fontia«8t. 
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eixeu defeaaos podoisse in limine membra. 

pareite, auara manna, ditea attollere praedas: 

illis diuitiae soke materque paterque, 630 

banc caperest praedam: medinmque exire per ignem 

ipso dante fidem properant o maxima remm 

et mento pietas homini tutisdima tdrtns! 

erubuere pios inuenes atiingere flammae 

et qnacumque fenmt illi ne&tigia cednnt. 635 

fdix ilia dies, ilia est inndxia terra: 

dextera saeua tenent laenaqne inoendia fement: 

ille per obliques ignis fiisdiremque triumpbans 

tutuB uterqne pio sub pond^^: sufficit ilia» 

et dica geminoB auidus sibi temperat ignis. 640 

incolmnes abennt tandem et sua zmmina secum 

salua fenmt. illos mirantur carmina natum, 

illcMs seposuit claro sub nomine Ditis; 

nee sanctos iuuenes attingunt sordida £[ita: 

securae cessere domus et iura piomm. 645 

sortifl c 636 inoinig cl. 637 senedta SedH^er, WBtimqaB mm, 038 fihen a^, 
Heiiheatr. SeuS. BeuiamYc dofossoBc. yotmiBno ia SeaUgsr. posuu- 

sent a», 629 maniu, dites Aldm, Tn&ndnoA cu nuuDn dieens ^Sc manos 

dicens { S". attollite 7 8 c 6d0 dining a t> ^1 raperest Bd, rapiea « «. 

rapiimt ^. 682 maxime a. 684 flammae ^ c t flamma a. ilammaip S. 

635 cpuummqne ylS*. quaeoumq; cu 686 terra a. terrae •». 637 tenent -ycS*. 

tenet a8. ferunt a. B98 av.it lott. 689 ilia a. illam t». 610 geminee «. 
ignea a ^ t* ^3 HLos seporait ScaUger. lUo se posnit a. Hie se poenii m. 

644 fata^ctr. faotaaS. 645 Securae £d. Sedonraeft. B6dinre«». 

PUBLU UIBQILn KABOIOS AXtHHA VIHIT* O. 
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AETNA 



Fotm elaborate ecSdotu of tiih short poem h^rt appeared $,% Very 
different perioda during the last three centuries, three of them extending 
to hundreds of pages each: the other, first alike in time and merits 
though of much less bulk than its stiecessots^ looks jformidable enough 
when compared with the text wMch it illustrates. A few months ago 
nothing was &rther from my thougtts than this poem : towards i^o 
end of last October I had the pleasure of collating for Professor Ribbeck 
a manusoript of the Oulex in our public library; and on finishing it I 
looked through the Aetna which came after; and soon fcftaid on com- 
paring it with Jacob's edMon that it sutpassed other collated manu 
scripts in merit at leart as much as in age; that it supplied several 
entire rerses wanting in them, and oftener still half lines or single 
words, making sense at once of parages hitherto UBdnteUigiUe and 
hopelessly corrupt Stimulated by this I made a transcript at leisure 
hours during November of the whole pOem, copying the manuscript 
ps^ by page. Afterwards whUe absent from Cambridge in the month 
of January I formed ftt)m this copy a provision^ text, appending to it 
a complete oollation of this codex and adding from Jacob a digest 
of the readings of his two manuscripts, tiie Helmdtaedt and the 
Breslau. At ^le same time t gave as minute an account as I could of 
the variations of the mysterious lost norentine fragment by a careful 
examination of the two piinted sources from which they are to be 
gotten, both (^ ^Hiich I had and have before me^ Having fiirther 
ascertained that the British Museum contained two manuscripts of otir 
poem I made an accttrate oollation of th^n in the month of Januuy. 
From these sources are derived the various readings which appear below 
my text. A fuller description of thran shall be given after I have first 
said a few words of the various editions which in forming my own I 
have had the power or the will to consult. The explanatory com- 
mentary forms the largest part of my edition: something of the sort I 
fbund to be necessary for my own satisfiiction, much of the poem being 
«o obscure and so corrupt that often I could not tell whether I under- 
stood what was before me^ or, the nifxt best tibing, fed quite sure that I 
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did not anderstand it, nntil I had written down at lotogth in what waj 
I proposed to explain it Thik I iiope will be found to be not the least 
oBefol portion of thb saiall work 

Our poem is found in some onlj of the earlier editions of Yii^ilf 
and these appear to have all essentially the same text, having been 
j»>inted no doubt one from the others I hare before me two editions of 
147i!f, Bubens' dated January of that year wad Ienson'% both bdon^ng 
to our Triiiity library :* their texts are throughout the same in all but 
quite unimportant points, exoopt that lenson in 514 has, probably from 
conjecture, the correct manuscript reading lenlo^ while Bubeus and 
1 believe all other early editions have u&nio. These then I have deemed 
amply sufficient to represent the whole class, since, as might be expected 
in so corrupt a poem, they follow the text of a late and very interpc^ated 
manuscript. Our po^n first appears in a greatly oorrected form in the 
Aldine edition of the eatalecta atid other minor poems dated December 
1517. This and the second Aldine of March I5d4 1 have had before tse, 
and have found them both most useful in determining the history of our 
text : the second is mostly e reprint of the first; but yet has a good 
many important variations from it and io not a few cases it the first so 
fjEir as I kno% to offer a con'oct text Once t have fonnd the right 
reading first in Gryphius' edition of 1547. But soon all other editions 
were to be superseded by Scaliger's Yirgilii Appendix, printed at Lyons 
in 1572 and published in that or the following year: of two copies 
before me one, Duport's, from our Trinity library has on the title-page 
1572; the other 1573, which appears to be the, usual date. A second 
edition was published at Leyden in 1595, with some changes and 
ad4itional remarks by Scaliger and the editor Lindenbruch» Anything 
coming from Scaliger must display learning, power and originality; and 
I do not think that any work of his on the Latin poets has these 
qualities in a higher degtee than his notes on the Aetna. Its great 
difficulty put him on his mettle; its poetry too had for him a singular 
attraction: following the older Italian authorities, not the more cautious 
Aldine editor, he attributed it to Ovid's friend Cornelius Severus and 
therefore to the ago of Augustus or Tiberius: *quo neque post tempera 
Tiborii Oaesaris cultius poema neque mendosius ullum ad nos peruenit*, 
he says at the end of his notes. The latter clause is true enough; the 
former he will find few to approve. As is oftfin seen in vigorous haters, 
his antipathy to Lucan made him contrast our poet favourably with 
' istl pingues Cordubenses poetae, Musarum iicrfniiUiTa', He $et himself 
therefore earnestly at work to correct and explain our poem. Having 
besides the printed editions only one late and interpolated manuscripty 
he* must often from the nature of the case go wide astray. Yet in not 
a f^w instances with the glance of genius he descries the truth through 
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the grossesi oorruptioiui;^ oftener still be comes near to the truth, and,, 
even where most wrong, is always suggestive. Throughout the work 
there breathes that original freshness wUch makes it as lively and plea- 
sant to read as if it had been written ibr us, and npt three centuries aga 
At the close of the Aetna he sajs his whole 'Appendix* was composed 
in a month. Seldom then can such an amount of work have been got 
through as in the week or so out of this month which we may presume 
he gave to our poem. But his eneigy looks almost superiiuman, and his 
seli- confidence as well. 

Scaliger long hold undisputed sway, uxMsil ia 1703 the weU-ktiown 
John Lederc decided that the time had come fbt a new recension and 
published bis prolix edition under the assumed name of Thcodorus 
Oorallus, which gives a Greek equivalent for the Hebrew, a Hebrew for the 
Greek part of Us name loannes Clericus. He clearly meant it to advance 
his claims to universal excellence : with this view he is glad enough to 
find Scaliger, whose notes he priuts at length, in the wrong; but I do 
not detect any more unworthy motive in his lault-finding; and the form 
of his book gives the reader ample opportnnity of seeing how ^n^qtial 
be is to his predecessor. Tet he ia a man of sound sense and extensive 
erudition: his vnivrffrtMM indeed is precise enough where the original 
is easy, often vague and unmeaning where the other is corrupt or 
obscure; but^ though he never miOcos a brilliant emendation, his good 
sense enables him to correct not a tew passages, and his illustrations are 
often h^ppy and to the purpose. These his successors Wemsdorf and 
Jacob borrow without acknowledgment, while they assail without mercy 
his defects, glad to trample on one who is down. We ne^ come to 
Wemsdorf s edition published in the fourth volume of his poetae Latinf 
minores with ample introductions^ notes and excnrsusea He is not I 
think so acute as Leclero, whom I shall henceforth call Gorallus ; but 
his learning is gre^t in all that concerns the literature oi his subject 
His critioal power is I think very small : what chiefly distinguishes his 
edition is this, that he was the first to take from Cornelius Sevenis and 
confw on Seneca^s friend Lucilius the authorship of the poeip. The 
only other edition to be mentioned is Frid. Jacob's published in 1826. 
It forms a considerable volume; and cod tain» a full collation of the 
Holmstaedt and fivsslau manuscripts. This work, like his Manilius» 
is sadly wanting in precision and acumen; and ita prolixity a^rceds aU 
bounds of toleration! great weariness of the flesh it often is to read 
notes oovering several pages of dose pi^nt, {iiU of Greek, Latin» French, 
EugUsh and German quotations in illustration of things with which 
they have not the le83t connexion ; to go through arguments designed 
to shew that the author must have written what by no possibility he 
could have written ; to find the editor asking triumphvitlv at the end 
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whether he has not now proved his point, the onlj point he hit proved 
being that he does not understand what he is talking about^ Bat what 
I have said by no means applies to all the notes ; nor can any one 
diq)ute .tiiat he has often rightly emended the cornipt text: he has 
employed too much more jndidoQsly than- Wemsdorf Uie Florentine 
fragmeLt 

And now I oome to the manusoriptti which I have made nse of: as 
already said, this poem should never have been edited by me, if I had 
not met with the mannsoript in our public libraiy, Elk v 34^ numbered 
2076 in the new catalogue. This codex is so much superior to all other 
existing codioes both in age and in merit, that not only have I groonded 
my text mainly on it^ but as in duty bound have noted the minutest 
d^crepaneies of spelling: I call it «.. Besides a I have collated, and so 
&r as I know hare beoDi the first to collate^ two manusoripts in the 
British Museum: cme which I call v fbrms part of Arundel 133, a lazge 
folio in douHe columns: the Aetna begins at leaf 92 b and ends at 96 b : 
the 1st cohnnn has 38 lines besides the heading, the hist page oonlaina 
14 lines, all the other columns have 39 lines each. This codex is of the 
15th century, but belongs to the less interpolated dass of late mss. and 
is extremely like, though I ^nk on the whole rather better than 
Jacob's ms. 3, which I denote by c: my critical notes will shew fiilly 
their relation to each ot^er. The second codex which I name t, is 
Sloane 777, art 6, wntten on vellum in a small Italian hand late in the 
15th century. It belongs to the more interpolated class of ms& and 
ascribes the poem to Cornelius Severus, which y gives to Yii^gii: it 
departs however less from a and the better mss. than ScaligeT's worths 
less codex and the early printed copies do. To these mss. I have joined 
Jacob's two, his H which I call 8, and his 3 which I call c 8 was col- 
lated for him by Lachmann; and therefore, we may feel sure, with 
accuracy. Though it is dated so late as 1470, 8 is the best of the infe- 
rior m8&, better on the whole I think than y and c, much better than t» 
or the early editions; though, compared with a, it is to be reckoned 
merely, among these. € is assigned to the 14th centuiy by one Kvanti^ 
to the end of the 13th by one Wachler, as I learn from Hand, Stat silv. 
p. xxv: aocordingto Hand it is the best extant ms. for Statins' dhae; 
but it mustl think belong really to the 15th century. The variations 
of 7 8 c 1 1 have not given of course with the same minuteness as those of 
a: it would have been mere waste of space, and worse, to have done sa 
It is perhaps only the shortness of the poem that excuses my citing even 
so much from ihem : usually, where ihey agree entirely or essentially 
with one another, I denote them by «, as I Bhall explain below. Before 
I come to the lost Florentir > fragment which I call % I must describe a 
more fully: &e different pieces which the manuscript contains are 
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onumemied in the new catalogue, toL m p. 703—706 : I give bere some 
detailfi not mentioned there. 

The Tohime we now havB in bat half iS&e origfaud mantiBcript: ft 
commences with quaternion ix : the qtiaternionf are all marked at the 
bottom of the last page of each, tx x xi xii xm : then follow 7 leayes of 
the next one : the last leaf has its lower half cnt of[: it ccmtained no 
doubt the portrait of the sobiptob gm scEiPSiTy which has been pilfered by 
some unscrupulous oollector. Our poem occupies S3 pages, Tiz. the last 
two leaves of quaternion xn, the whole of xin, the next six leaves, and 
the first page of the last imperfect leaf ; page cue coiatains the haa^ng 
of the poem and 19 verses, the next 31 contain 20 verses eaeh» the last 
page has 6 verses of the poem and the subscription. The Unes in this 
edition are numbered in the order thej come in « which has 646 verses; 
the two additional ones in p are reckoned as supernumerarieai a came 
into our library with the rest of Bishop More of El/s magnificent coJ- 
lecticm in 1715; and is ihe codex Eliensis cited by Davies in his Ciceit) 
de natura: it cannot be later than the 10th centurv; asd appears to 
hmve been written in England, as some of the modem poems in it are 
cono^ned with the literary squabbles of this country. Indeed Mr 
Bradshaw our Librarian thinks it postibie that in piece 7 'versus L de 
quodam superbo', ikt L is Lantfredus or Lanfridus. a disciple of Bishop 
Ethelwold of Winchester, at that time 4he chief seat of English learning. 
If this be so, our ms. cannot be earlier than the end of the 10th century : 
to me it appears to be earlier. It is beautifully and for the age accu- 
rately written; the words are correctly dinded, except that, in cod- 
formity with the ancSent pronunciation, the atonies, such as c^ qtti^ non, 
and the monosyllabic prepositionfi are often united with the word that 
foUows : odara vi for odor aviy opera erudU>ii8 for operae rudibus^ oyer 
' etuentoe for ageret uerUoSf indtuis olidum for tncltui soliduvn stand quite 
by themsdves. There are few contractions, except those which are 
common in the oldest and best oodices : thus we often, but by no means 
always, meet with the usual abbreviations of per^ pro^ prtu^ qus^ est, 
quod^ of the final m, and mm in the middle of words, of -^u r in the pre*^ 
sent passive, and -bus in the dat. or abl. plur. Single or rare instances of 
diy omSy sjS«, im, tim, anUta (amentia) occur. The spelling is on the 
whole very good and I have followed it in all but palpable oorruptioni^: 
even hmnor and sulphur X have retained as they may be from the 
author: barbarisms like Aethna, caelera^ aegestfut, inficior are voiy rare: 
mtUim k spelt ri^tly : mUlia once where the reading is otherwise cor- 
ntpt: ae is generally correctly given, preeeps and the like being the 
exceptions. With good reason then, as already obaerved, I have noted 
its minutest variations^ The manuscript has been corrected throughout, 
bat At rare intervals, by a contemporary hand ; c and p, n and r, ri and 
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H, a and e, a 'and o are among the letters most commonly interchanged, 
evidently from these letters respectively being not easy to distinguish in 
some archet3rpe of the inferior mss. as well as a : by this conf osion of a 
with and o I explain for instance in 6 Dodona {or Zadonii and in 522 
poriam for partem. 

The immense superiority of a over all the later mss. is seen through- 
out the poem : in 50 places it makes sense of what in them is quite 
unintelligible; and in many other places points out the right road to 
emendation; while it is only in a few trivial or accidental cases where 
they have any advantage over a, as in 19 where the copyist for mtUrem 
reads mmUem^ the (kntem of 20 having caught his eye. Thus « alone 
gives 5 and 6 in the right order; a alone has the whole verses 61 'In 
commune — Pallas', 469 470 * Dlinc— pugnae' ; the half lines 63 'que — 
siguifr', 60 'Atque in bellandum*, 327 'siphonibus actus', 355 'plant» 
— -pitiedaa', 445 'Siculi uicinia mentis', 384 'Si cessata din referunt'; 
the following words and phrases, making sense cat of the nonsens» of 
other mss., 69 'cessat', 85 'Nee tn, terra', 95 ' incingitur', 105 'tords*, 
107 'cbaiybdis', 121 'uenas', 310 'crescere', 312 'ablufb' Le. 'adluit*, 
832 'fulgeat', 352 'nostris', 373 'quae rumpat iter' anticipated by the 
acumen of "Scaliger, 435 'bitumine', 436 'generandis', 457 '&cie', 461 
'uiris', 476 *fiiex', 483 'feruere', 485 'prunis' i.e. 'pronis', 490 'anmis', 
507 'Symaethi', 512 'fluere', 513 'Elumina', 538 'Heraolite, tui', 549 
'praeclusnsque^ 575 ' intersnmu^', 582 'soli', 586 ' est philomela', 645 
'Sed curae' Le. 'Securae'. In a few cases some of the more interpolated 
of tiie late mss. are right or nearly right with a, while ^ S c are all corrupt^ 
as 117 'non credit inanis', 138 ' Intercepta', 430 'testisqne', 526 'reM« 
lit^ 60 'potentia diuum': in 625 the correct 'Amphinomus' of > and c 
probably comes from conjecture. What I have quoted is but a part of 
what tkr does for our poem; yet great as its excell^ice is compared with 
tiie others, it is deor from every page of my critical notes that they and 
a all belong to the same family: some original from which y^^t etc. 
come, got mutilated in parts : this original and a had both some common 
progenitor, removed from them not many degrees. This will be still 
plainer when I have described the fragment I call p. 

The history of this fragment which has long disiq^qpeared is very 
obscure and uncertain : it is not always easy to determine what its rea<t* 
itigs «re, owing to the clumsy way in which they have been handed down 
in two different repertories, one meant to be supplementary to the other. 
The older of these is Walchius' Acta societ lenensis voL v for 1756, 
pp. 3-^6, a very imperfect collation : the second is found in the Neue 
Bibliothek der schoenen Wissenschaften voL 59 pp. 811 — 827, where 
I*. C. Mattbiae supplies what was omitted in the other place from a 
foller collation sent to him by Kuleokamp and taken from the m^tgin 
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of a copj of Ktboetifl' edition, Paris 1590. On tlie bftck of the title- 
page was written ' In Aetna Y. signifioat cod. Florentinum, qnom inde 
habnit Srn8tiu% nempe solum partem illam'. Hatthiae thinks the 
collation is not Emstius^ but N. Heinaius', as Bixrmann, n. to Oxid 
met. 1 S6, gives two of its readings 'vvitli these words ^sed l(^;endum ex 
antiqUo codioe MediCeo qiMnn Beinsius contnlit'. One Henr. Ernstius 
published in 1641 a veiy brief catalogue of the Laorentian libraty : in it 
I tind no mention of ibis codex : he enumerates marelj the same mss. of 
Yii^ which Bandiai describes: Luooa would seem to be the place 
where It reallj existed I kave taken great pains to get from these two 
sources as com|4ete a eollation as I could of this fragment of 150 lines: 
it begins wit^ ▼. 138 and ends with 286: but we have no account what- 
e^ear of its condition, its age, its orthogmphj; for the ooe or two notable 
instanoes, as cauasaf erranUiSf whidi the collations rocord, I feel conv- 
yinced eome merely from the edition of Fithoeus, which so prints these 
words: Hot one remarkable spelling I believe is given differing from 
'Pithotns. Wemsdorf suspects its best readings and soarcel/ makes any 
use of them : Jacob employs them often very unskilfully. Tei for this 
part of the poem which chances to be obscure^ this fragment is quite 
invaluable: many possages are not intelligible without it To doubt 
its essential genuineness is monstrous : in 150 vss> it gives ten times as 
many brilliant and certain corrections of the other mss. as a Scaliger can 
xnake in the whole poem. Quite as inooatestable in my opinion is its 
0«iperiori^ over m in these vss. as H the superiorly of a over all other 
ms& ; when one finds so much here that can be understood only from p, 
one tremUee to think how much must remain uncorrected in the rest of 
tbe poem, p gives us two lines, found in no other ms. : as o in the other 
parts gives us 3 or 4 other vsa which «p» ie. all the other mss. want^ I 
xtitBt that to suppose a lacuna of one or more vss. in some other djfflcalt 
passages is a legitimate and simple method of emea4ialiion. One certain 
test, if test be wanted, of iht genuineness of p is this: in some of the 
passages in wiiieb it is right a alone agrees with it, « are all different: 
in stiD more it is right or neaiiy so, then follows a, then come #, much 
ftrtfaer than u from p : (br examples of the first kind look at 230 uiacio 
188 inoendi, 163 sese: for instances of tbe second kind see 151, 157, 
16d, 165, 166, 169 170» 214, and 210 and 2», both notable instanc^t 
as samples of the ei^oeUence of § compared with aU others, comp. 138^ 
140, 141, 153, 158, 159, 160, 161, 166, 175, 182, 183, 184, 187, W3, 
194, 199, 206, 209, 214, 216, 230, 221, 224, 227> 233, 238, 246, 348, 
253, 264, 279, 284, 286: again # alone has 276 277 278 in their right 
places. But then on the other band a has points of superiority oyer |^, 
m too agreeing more with a than with p, as might be expected : thus in 
the 3 verses last referred to and in 259 which follows them, though p 
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hfts tfiem in ttie right arder, a has cle«rljr the better readings. Thii b 
the case too in other passages, for whioh I refor to the critical note» Bsd 
eemmentary: thus in 2^6 th^ stno^e Panop6 of p ia diffieolt to aoooqnt 
for except on tiie hypotiiesis of designed interpolation; in oth^ caaes 
auoh as 2ii I cannot decide between * tendant' of ««s and 'pandant of 
P; 203'magnos'ofa«,and<taiit08 of ^: in most of these instances I 
prefer the readings of • and «, because I am sure of their genuineness; 
▼hiW we cannot say in the absence of all cvidenoe whether the reading» 
ai p may not haTe been tampered witL Tn several passages for reasons 
giTen in the commentary I prefer a decidedly to ^ : in a fitw, snch as 
189 190, and 251, if we hare the genuine lections of || I can only a&- 
ooont for them hy supposing two recensions in ancient times. Bat p u 
too dhort a frsgment and the eTidenoe for each different reading too 
Uiicertaln to enable «s to decide such a question, or to determine what 
is ihe exa^t rebtion between (land a»: advice and correction on this 
part of my subject I would gladly receiva p contained vsa. 138 — 888, 
or 149 Tsa. ef %; but it had two, 186 b and 236 b, wanting in a and a>. 
At the same time it is not likely that it had boih 186 and 195 ctf s, the 
2nd of which at all events is incontestably qrarious. Probably therefore 
tho fragment contained exactly 150 lines^ and filled three leaves of 25 
lines to the page, which had got detached from the rest. It is likely 
then that the first 137 vss ef the poem filled also three leaves; and 
since they would not give its full complement of 20 lines to each page» 
this mighi^4>e employed as a further argument that several vss. have 
been lost in a and «: an assumption peremptorily called for by other 
and more cog«it reaeona. 

A few words have now to be said of the reputed authors of our 
poeuL' It came down among the smaller works attributed to Yiigil ; 
to whom it is assigned by our beet mss. a y t; 8 has «imply Me etna 
monte.^ As it has manifestly no claim whatever, less even than the 
oulex or ciris to be his work, I need not controvert what none will 
now maintain. The mpne of Ck>melius geverus has fbund more ac- 
ceptance in modem times : to him it was given by some Italian scholar 
at least as eariy as the 15th century; fin* my t bears his name on 
its title, and Fulviua Urslnus in his YirgiL c. Qr. scr. colL p. 872 
ed. 1568 tells us that he found a ms. written by Pomponius Laetus 
Nrith the hea<fing ooBiCBti sevebi amtha. The early editions have 
Virgil's name together with the words *a quibusdam Gomel io tribnitur' ; 
and* though the more cautious Aldine editor calls it 'incerti authorisV 
Scaliger in his passionate exsggeiution of the merits of the poem gladly 
gave its authorship to a poeiof so good an age as Cornelius Severua. 
His judgment firom which there was no appeal settled the ^aestion 
for two centuries, until Wemadorf in 1785 brought fbnrard a new 
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&voiiritey notwithstanding a protest from Markland, indinad even to 
underrate the merit and age of ^'.e poem, who declared with reason that 
there was no resemblance between its style and that of the undoubted 
remains of Severus. In truth the longest fragment^ that of 25 verses on 
the death of Cicero preserved by the elder Seneca» has an Ovidian 
fulness and dastidty and easy flow which we look for in vain in any 
part of our poem. His friend Ovid addresses him as the * uates mag- 
norum maxime regum'; and Quintilian, z 1 89, says that, though he 
is a better versifler than poet, yet if the whole of his ' helium Siculum ' 
had been written like the first book, he would have justly claimed 
the second place among Eoman heroic poets, above Ovid himself. 
There is no doubt that the Italian scholar who first assigned the poem 
to Severus, was led to do so solely through a passage in the 79th 
epistle of Seneca, where he is speaking of his friend Lucilius' intention 
to describe Etna in his poem, ' hunc sollemncm omnibus poetis locum* : 
^quem quominus Ouidius traotaret nihQ obstitit quod lam Yergilius 
impleuerat: ne Seuerum quidem Gomelium uterque deterruit'. But 
ihe natural meaning of Seneca's woids, as Wemsdorf has seen, is that 
Severus had inserted in his ^helium Siculum' a short episode about 
Etna, as Yirgil had done in his Aeneid and Ovid in his metamorphoses. 
This passage therefore is by no means in fitvour of his chdms, as our 
poem forms a distinct and complete whole. These very words of 
Seneca however led Wemsdorf and have since induced Jacob and 
many others to maintain unhesitatingly that lAicilius himself is the 
author: with what truth we have next to «zamifte. For the solo 
purpose of throwing some light on this question I have read through the 
w!iole of Seneca's letters. The results obtained I had intended at first 
to state at some length ; but I have since come to the conclusion that 
the matter is not important enough for tliis; and I have accordingly 
compressed what I have to say into as brief a space as possible. 

In his 21st epistle Seneca says 'quod Epieurus amico suo potuit 
promittere, hoc tibi promitto, Lucili: habebo apud posteros gratiam, 
possum mecum duratura nomina educer«' ; and he has kept his word : 
but for Seneca*s writings the name of Lucilius would have been unknown 
to us. As it is, we see^im in a great variety of aspects; for to him are 
addressed the whole of Seneca's letters, the firot book of the dialogues, 
and the seven books of naturales quaestiones, in all much more than 
half his extant works. Erom these various sources we learn much about 
Lucilius : his cognomen was lunior, he was procurator of Sicily during 
the whole time that Seneca corresponded with him ; of humble birth he 
had raised himself to this place by his own merits : ' in medium te pro- 
tulit ingenii vigor, soriptorum elegantia, clarae et nobiles amicitiae*. 
He had seen much service, had crossed the Great and Little St Bernard 
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and the Hlyrian passes; the tyranny of Oaiiia had not been able 
to force him to abandon Gaettilioiw, nor the froedmen of Claudios 
omde him- un£Etithful to other friends. Seneca whose kttera appear to 
have been written io old age, calle him a 'iuut;nui' in contrast with him* 
self. But as he must ha^e arrived at years of discretion in 3d, when 
Qaetuliciia perished, he must have ps^sed the age of forty some yea» 
before 8eueca*s death. Seneca speakift of his philosophical tastes, aud 
these are sufficiently proved by the whole tenour <^ their correspondence. 
He also calls him 'my (>oet' and cites several of his verses; and in the 
7dth letter, of which we have already spoken, he alludes to Lnciliiis* 
design of describing Etna iu his poem, a trite topic with poets, as Ovid 
had done after YirgiK Sevems siter Ovid: 'aiit ego te non noui aut 
Aetna tibi saliuam mouet; iam cupis grande aliquid et par prioribus 
scribere'. TIua passage implies that Etna was to £3rm an episode in 
some poem, as it had done in the Aeueid, the metamorphoses and tho 
work of Cornelius Severus, and would seem at first sight to oppose the 
claims of Luciiius as rouch as those of Severus. But there is this 
diffei^nce: the poem of Severus was already written, that of Luciiius 
was not; and as biii materials and interest in the subject increased, he 
may have chosen to write an independent work on Elna. Would then 
the age of our poem agree with that of Luciiius ? exactly, I think : for I 
hav^ no doubt it belongs to the silver age. When it. is freed from the 
barbarous rhythms introduced into It by Scaliger, Gorallus, Wernsdorf 
and Jacob, its technical style is exactly thai of Lucan and other poets 
who formed themselves on the model of Ovid; and I cannot but think 
it was written beforo YaL Flaccus, Statins and Silius had set tho &shion 
of slavishly copying VirgiJ*s thoughts and language: our poem, small as 
its virtues are, is independent enough on the whole in its matter Mud 
manner. That Luciiius was fond of Ovid would appear from Beneoa 
nat. quaest iv 2 2 Square non cum poeta meo iocor et ill! Ouidium suum 
impingo*. It contains however I think still more positive evidence of 
its age : Wernsdorf has noted that the artificial Triton mentioned in 
293 seems to allude to m mechanical contrivance of the age of Claudius ; 
and he and Jacob allege this as a certain proof that Che poem was not 
written before this tima Very likely the poet may allude to this very 
nuurhine ; but this is by no means eertain, as I have shewn in my notes 
to the passage that similar Tritons, as well as water-organs, are deboribed 
by Hei*on of Alexandria long before. Again the writer^ anxious to 
illustrate his subject in every way, carefully describes all the extinct or 
nearly extinct volcanoes he knows, those of the Aeolian islands, Isehia, 
and tho region between Naples and Cumae whicli he had himsc^lf in- 
spected. If then the * Vesaeui Hesperiae letalis apex* had, when he 
wrote, already burst on the astonished worid, he could not possibly have 
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passed over thw far more pertinent source of illustratloD and comparison. 
Our poem then vas written before 79, and na 1 cannot anybow believe 
it to be oldeir than the silver age, its time would exactly tally with the 
time of LucDius. The poem too is evidently written by one who waa 
well acquainted with Etna and its neighbourhood, and had seen its 
eruptions and thdr consequences: now Lucilius was long governor of 
Sicily. I find too more than one itidication that the writer had a 
practical knowledge of war and public budiness. More than once in the 
commentary I have noted how fond he is of comparing the ravages of 
Etna with those of an enemy. The most cuiious passage is 464 — 474, 
which a first renders intelligible : to the poet, a spectator of the scene, 
Etna suggests the notion of a victorious enemy attacking the terrified 
bystanders at the same time with missiles and at close quarters. The 
picture, looks as if drawn by a practised observer of battles, not by a 
mere closet poet. Now Lucilitts would appear, as we said -above, to have 
served under Lentulus Graetulicus commander in Upper Germany, at 
that time one of the best schools of iloman war, where he might have 
had many oppoH unities of seeing the barbarians falling tmder the swords 
and missiles of the legions and strewing: the field of battle in tne manner 
here described The curious metaphor too in 278 258 259 strikes me 
as written by one who had practical experience of such scenes. The poet 
moreover speaks as an eyewitness of the neighbourhood of Najiles; and 
Seneca talks to Ludiius of * Pompeios twos', and * Farthenope tua' as if 
LuciliuS had some close connexion with those parts. All this shews of 
course only that he might have been, not that he was the author. 

Besides thd passage about Etna in Seneca's 79th epdstle which we 
have discussed above, Wenlsdorf and Jacob to prove the author to bo 
Lucilius allege the fact as they say that he was an epicurean and the 
writer of the poem was an epicurean. This question they treat with 
great cai^elessness and cotifusion of thought: Jacob refers to no less 
than seven passages to prove that tho poet was a follower of EpicurUs, 
Five of these raei'ely advise you to use your eyes and senses in judging 
of what is gtling on ; atid this a stoic could do as well as an epicurean ; 
nay a believer in Zeno of Elea, as well tus a partisan of Zeno of Citium: 
the other two passages directly disprove what he afoerts. Not to dwell 
on minor points, there are three passages in tlie poem, each distinctly 
enuntiating a leading stoical doctrine: first, 3d— -35, where the divinity 
of the stais is maintained : this at peripatetic indeed might have held as 
well as a stoic ^ certainly not an epicurean. The 2nd passage is 173 174, 
where the end of the present state of things and the return of the world 
t^o its original state are hinted at, in exact conformity with the teaching 
of the stoics, in direct contradiction to that of Fipieurus who taught that 
our world would one day pass away into its constituent atoms and be 
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as though it never had been. The third passage la 537 foil where Ae 
poet recommends ihe * verissima dicta' of HeracUtua' obscure book, that 
fire war the end of all things and the element of all things: his subse- 
quent imitations of the language of Lucretius no more shew him to be 
an epicurean, than the many close imitations of the same writer bj the 
stoic Manillas prove it of him. If then Lucilius was an epicurean when 
our poem was written, he did not write it. It is with reference mainly 
to this point that I have gone through Seneca's lettera I will give a 
summaiy of the results I have obtained : if I were to state the evidence 
at length, I should have to fill many pages with extracts. 

Lucilius appears to have been a man of literary and philosophical 
tastes, given to much and multifarious reading : epist. 2 2 ' illud aute.m 
uide ne ista lectio auctorum multorum et omnis generis uoluminum 
hubeat aliquid uagum et instabile': without as yet a fixed creed, but 
anxious to have one; ready to be convinced by the arguments of Seneca, 
and accepting much of what he lays down, but still, as we can see from 
the very last of Seneca's letterp^ refusing to accept some of the most ex- 
treme stoical paradoxes. That during any period of their correspond- 
ence Lucilius was a professed epicurean, I do not believe : even in the 
earliest letters Seneca often speaks of Epicurus and hl^ sect, as he could 
hardly have done to an intimate friend who was at the same time a 
decided epicurean. Yet from several indications it would appear that 
Lucilius wan favourably inclined to this 8cLf>oI : once, epist. 23 9, Seneca 
writes *vocem tdbi Epicuri tui reddere*: comjMire the *Ouidius tuus* 
ali-eady spoken of: in the 107 th epistle we have 'Epicurus noster*: the 
68th epititle too ha^ more tlian one expression, indicating ^oine relation 
between Lucilius and Epicurus. But all this is very for from shewing 
that Lucilius was a profcssod believer in Epiciirus ; and indeed from first 
to last Seneca writes in a way that seems to mo to contradict such a 
supposition : no epicurean could have held the doctrines about provi- 
dence, the gods otc which Seneca attributes to his friend even at the 
banning of their correspondence. It seems clear enough then that 
Lucilius was, like many of his countrymen, an eclectic, with a distaste 
for the iron consistency of the Greek speculative spirit; finding much 
to approve and something to dislike in each of the rival schools of Epi- 
curus and the Porch, then the most popular systems in Home. Seneca 
himself shrunk from some of the extremest stoical paradoxes and owed 
much to the more human and humane teaching of Epicurus. We learn 
from Qellius that there were at least two more books of Seneea's letters 
to Lucilius; but at the end of the twenty extant Luciliua is still a 
doubter of the truths of stoicism. However it is possible enough that 
fiii-ther reflexion and the subsequent death of Seneca may have produced 
full conviction in the generous spirit of Luoilios. If then there was 
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tfnj poedtlFe ^denoe in fayonr of his being the anthor of our poem, the 
▼arioos points I have discussed would to mj mind rather increase than 
dimiDish the probability. But there is no such evidence; and though 
Lucilius might seem to have a somewhat better daim than any other 
single name, yet, as between him and the whole Roman world, the 
chances must be groat against him. 'Aetna' therefore still remains and 
I &ncy ever will remain the work 'incerti auctoris*. 

Our poem is on the whole singularly unattractive and of meagre 
merit enough : the poet seems to have been urged to his tad: not by the 
muse, but by a most conscientious desire to enlighten an ignorant world 
<m the true causes of the eruptions of Etna and the real nature of the 
much misunderstood lava-stone. More than half the poem is taken up 
with describing at most vexatious length first the many ways in which 
wind and air help to rouse the subterranean fires, and then the manner 
in which the 'lapis molaris' is really fused. The first 90 verses are 
formal and have a strong twang of the school; the concluding episode of 
the Catanian brothers is stiff and constrained, and quite fails of the 
pathos it is intended to produce. Perhaps. the best lines in the poem, 
as Jacob has remarked, are 224 — 269^ which, touch on a theme suited 
to the Boman tone of thought; and, for similar reasons, 568^ — 598. As 
I have already said, our Gambridge manuscript is my sole inducement 
to publish this edition : it seemed to me, considering Uie good age of the 
poem, worth while to give it to the world> in an improved shape. Its 
attractions are too small to make me care to keep it longer by me and 
try to correct more completely its exceedingly corrupt text. I give it 
therefore to the world well aware how much has yet to be dotte; how 
much, that appears to me satisfactory,, will be found defective by intelli- 
gent readers. As another editicm of such a poem is not likely to be 
called for, if on subsequent reflexion anything new might occur or 
should critics publicly or privately suggest to me corrections, I might 
by and bye add these in the form- of an> appendix to the present work. 

One more point- 1 have here ta touch upon. As soon as I had be- 
gun to revise the poem, I looked about for what might help my pur- 
pose. Ascertaining that Professor M. Haupt had written two programs 
on the poem, I sought of course at once to obtain them. By an un- 
lucky accident they were neither in my own library nor in any library 
public or private, so &r as I could learn, in Cambridge, Oxford or Lon- 
don. My booksellers after some delay obtained for me the second one 
of 1859, from whieh I have got one brilliant emendation : the earlier 
one of 1854 was reported from Berlin and other plaoes as wholly out of 
print It has only just been procured for me after long advertising. 
Its importance I at once recognised; but as I was not inclined to re- 
model my work, a part of which was already in the printer's hands, I 
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li^ve iutrocluced fropi it into the body of my edition only one epienda- 
tion, te$tem for pMt^m in 449^ '^liich I had left uncocreoted : to tho rest 
of the program I have devoted a ^parate appendix. The learned and 
accomplished critic haf; had the ill-luck to get a most inaccurate collation 
of a- 

The manuscripts which I denote by o, ^ Vi ^ ^ t respectively have 
been fully described above : as I have already said, the minutest varia- 
tions of a have been recorded; as well as the readings of tho lost irvig- 
men^ p, so far as a comparison of the two authorities on whi^h I had to 
T^' permitted his to be done : where it did not seem worth, while to 
give in detail the variation of -y, 8j € and t « denotes either aU of these, 
together with the editions berew Aldus so far as they were known to me, 
unless any of these jusa. are especially excepted; or else the general con- 
sensus of the bent and most important of them : T designates some or all 
of the later and worse of these inferior mss. and editious : Ed deuot^es 
the present editor. 



!• — 8 : the poet calls on Apollo and the muses to inspire him in 
singing of Aetna* ] se^ns to bo a reminiscence both of Lucr. vi 202 
'rotantque cauis flammam fbmaoibus intus', 681 ' Flam ma foras uastis 
Aetnae fomacibae efflfet', and of Virgil's * undant^m ruptis fomacibus 
Aetnam\ rupi ignes: so 59 ' per attonitas rurapuntur fiilmina nubes*; 
201 'fragor tot, nunc rumpitur Aetna'; 362 ' flammas ac fulmina rum- 
punt' ; 393 ' fontes Infectae rumpuntur ^quae' : so Gratius cyneg. 432 
^ruptique ambustis faucibus amnes'; Stat. Theb. xn 275 'rupto ignl\ 
both speaking of Aetna t Lucr^ ii 214 'abropti nubibus ignes', with 
which Macrobius compares Aen. ni 199 * abruptia nubibus ignes' whore 
Ribbeck's G has abntptij Macrobius giving ahruptU to Lucretiua 
3 Quidj i.e. 'why*, of a « is better than the Quod of ail editions: Cia 
Cato 51 'habent enim rationem cum terra quae numqucon recusat impe- 
rium': comp. A»i. i 54 'Imperio premit...Illi...Cirotim claustra fre- 
munt\ 4 and 8 Fhoebo duee: he imitates the oulex 12* Phoebus 
erit no6tri prinoeps et carminis auctor'. The omission of the vocative is 
harsh, but it is to be got out of Phoebo duce = te, Phoebe, duce : the 
interpolated mss. and edtti6ns give ^ dexter mihi carminis auctor, Apollo*. 
6 DeloH: delos a.«i : tho enclitic 8t is a continual source of this and like 
corruptions in maa^ : I account in the same way for many corruptions in 
our poem : 604 I have writyten ignisf : ignis a «# : 96 et solidwnsi : et 
solido a, et solidum- 7 « : the corruption arose out of et ^lidust: 139 
ruina^t : minas ^ ruinae (ie. ruina. e.) a m : 194 i^periat : operi ost p, 
operum est (Le opervlst^att. 231 lunaeei\ lonaest ac»: lunaeest p^ {: 
348 ruinaeet : minis a »; 3$3-in tmui^-i in tcnui a m, tenuis t T : 470 
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domitast, akmiU : domita stanti a : • omit the vera^ : 548 irtgenioH : 
ingenio est { f, ingeDium est a «> : 607 longwmsl : longum a m : 368 Ur^ 
raest : terrent a «»: twrrcosst iirst became tmreat : 631 raperest : rapies a « ; 
ilOfldest; v4 turn est : fides tutum est «^ fide tutam est a : on the other 
band, ^56 segnea d « rightly, segne est p : 448 noiis a rightly: nota eftt I r, 
nocte Y 8 f. This «< is a very fruitfal source of corruption ! I believe 
for instance that in Propert iii (n) 34 53 we should read *Nec si post 
Stygias aliquid rest (i. e. 1*6 est) arbiter undas' : comp. ' 8unt a3iqaid 
manes' and Uie like. Probiibly in many eases where our mp;*. now give 
es$ in full, onr author wrote si, as in 19 instances in which est now 
occurs at the 6nd of a verse ; as well as in no less than 38 instances 
where a rowel or an m is elided before est by our mss in other parts of 
the verse. If the poet did not always torite the enclitic «(, he probably 
meant ns soto pronounce, as in most of these cases on elision would not bo 
admissible according to his princif les of versification which are mosUy 
Ovidian, the prevatling fashion in his age; Thus while qv>e or other 
instances of i are freely elided, more than 100 times; be is much moro 
chary in eliding d or a syllable ending in m, and in the whole poem 
there are hardly more than 20 cases of the elision of a long vowel ; nnd 
in these last as well as those a( A and m a very large proportion of the 
elisions occur between the first and 2nd fbot or iu the middle of the 4th, 
where to our taste and thai of* the ancients such elisions sounded loss 
harsh than elsewhere. In other cases the elision was designed to pro- 
duce some particular effect. graHor : Mart, iv 44 5 'Haec "Veneris sedes 
Lacedaemonc gratior illi'. 

Hyla is the same thing as the ties of a, the aspirate then and long 
before being nothing' and y and i being interchangeable : thus 49 olwi- 
puSy 507 Simetfii, and on the other hand 119 hytUu, 602 syrius for 
Sirius : on the one hand oapUium, exaustos with h written above, (to for 
haeCf on the other cohercetf cliolchide, hao for ac : see Ribbeck's prolog, to 
Yirgil p. 422 423, 427, 452 and the authorities he cites : a writes 
throughout (isthna and aethnaims. For Hyla <5ompare 8tephanus Byz. 
S. V. ^Yhfff 'itoXxt Kutrpov Iv tJ *Av6XX»v rtfiardt 'YXarrj^ AvK6<t>p(t)P [448] 
KoX HrptK)^ p\io$avr€i *YArfrot> re y^ : wh^te the scholiast says *YXa- 
TOW TOv 'AwoXXoiKi?' 'YX17 yip i(n\ ftpi ril^ Koipioy, to*w»t^ Kvirpov, 
UpA 'AiroXXi»vo9) di> ^s ^Ykdrifp^ rov dtiv y/xxfayopcvovcftv : Eustath. U. 
E 708 ^ Si <^^t> Kol Aofcpun} v6kii ^YXi^, Kdi aXXrj Kihrpov iify ^s koI 
yXatiji *Air6X}M0 itapd AvK^ovt, l^ese passages I quote at length, 
because they are the only onea I know where this "Ykrf ia mentioned by 
name; though Strabo p. 688 alludeB to the same worship: cTra iroXiq 
Kwpiov opfun- fyfitMra, ^kpydhuP Kricfia, iJ8t| o^v vdptan CKortiv riyv 
^<j^vfiCa;if rov voii^anvroi ro iXtytiov -rtwro o5 17 dp)(^ *lp<i\ rw ^01^^ 
iroXXoK 8ta KVfia Mouo-ai 'HXtfojttcv al Ta^ival rofa ^vyctv HXatpoi,. itST 
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'HiiXoi l<rn.y ir.r.A. ipx^ 8* ovv rcv hvcrfwcov vofiifrXov to Kov/moi^ tov 
pXiirovro^ wpo<i 'PoSov, kol €v0v^ hmv oKpa iift* 1^9 /^tvrovai rovs d^aiUyov^ 
rov fii0fiov rod 'A^roXXcaKo^ This must have been the headland ^povpioy 
mertioned by Ptolemy v 13 just before Kovpuw ; and the whole of the 
small penins'ila of Kovpiov muct have been assigned to the worship of 
Apollo Hjlates • Stoph. Byz. 'A/tafiao-o-os* iroXts Kvvpov iv y rifiarai 
*YXjir/j^ *Av<fXXa»v : "Epvcr^cta' iroXts Kinrpov iv .J 'AitoXXwk Tifidrai *YXa- 
Ti/9. AtoiaJ(rtos Ba(r<rapi#cc3v rplrrf, O? t ixpv 'YXdroo $€ov cSos AttoX- 
XcDV09y Tf/tjffpov *Epv<rtf€taK tc icai ctKoXnp^ 'Aftopvorcrov : Tc/ijSpos* WXts 
Kvirpov ^ ^ ^«Tt/ii/Tcu *YXctn;9 'AiroXXcuF. The conspicaouB position of 
the peninsula in question must have made this name of Apollo well- 
known in Alexandrine and Roman times. The name recalla what Pan- 
sanias x 32 6 says, speaking of Magnesia upon Maeander or Lethaeaa» 
iari Sf Kcu Tots iirl irora/iw A^rjOauf MaynjKnv *YXat KoXovficvov ;(«)p£»v 
ivTovOa *A7roXX<i>vi aanirai OTm^huov, fieyiOov^ p\y i'cica ov iroXXov 0av- 
fiaro«, TO 3c ayaX/iMi rov 'AttoXXoivoc ra fcoXurra apx<M>v : the similarity 
of names and worship would seem to imply some conuexion. In pre- 
Alexandrine times Cyprus was more than half-barbarian : when it 
became the chief possession of the Egyptian crown, doubtless Apollo 
Hylates, little known to old Greece, would be celebrated by other Alex- 
andrine writers besides Lycophron, — writers now lost but aocesaible to 
our author, who, as we shall often have occasion to see,, was a man of 
varied learning. 

6 I now come to the Dodona of mas. which cannot be light^ as 
Apollo had no business there. It once occurred to me that DardUmiOf 
in the Roman sense, might be the right reading : the whole of that coast 
teemed with his sanctuaries; comp. Strabo 618 Trapa irao-oy yap 81^ rrfr 
irapakiav rairqv o 'AiroXXwr iKr€Tifi'qTai fi€)(pi TcvcSoi^ '%fnv0sv% rj KvX- 
Xaio? icaXov/xcFos ^ Fpwcvs Tf riva aXXi;v hrtawpXav c^tDV : Statins Theb. i 
699 in the middle of a similar address, ' Seu Troiam Thymbraens babes'. 
But the true reading I now feel sure is Ladonis 'the daughter of 
I^odon* : perhaps our author after some poet of Antioch may have used 
the form Ladone on the analogy of Hesiod's *Afiil>tTpviivrf and similar 
female patronymics. What has jnst been said of the poets and write» 
of Alexandria, applies mx)re strongly to those of Antiooh and Daphne : 
they have perished and deservedly so no doubt ; yet there are man j 
testimonies to shew that for six or seven centuries Daphne not only in 
splendour and beauty, but in &me as well, had taken the place of 
Delphi, as chief sanctuary of Apollo. But it is not in Euripides or 
Pindar that we read of this : we have to go to Philostratus, Gkden, Liba- 
nius, Ohrysostom, Sozomen, Nonnus, Justin, Servius and the like. The 
origin of Apollo's worship there is told by Justin XY 4 1 'Seleucua 
nouus Antigono hostis accesserat. huius quoqne uirtus clara et origo 
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adminUlis fuit; dquidem mater ^us Laadice, cam mipta esset Antio- 
cho daro inter Fhilippi duces uiro, oisa sibi est per quietem ex oonca- 
bitu ApoUinis concepisse granidamque factam cet Ubi post mortem 
Alexandri occupato regno orientis urbem condidit, ibi quoque geminae 
originis memoriam oonsecrauit. nam et urbem ex Antiocbi patris 
nomine Antiochiam uocauit et campos uicinos ApoUini dicauit'. Seleu- 
cus in 300 b. a founded at the same time Antioch, which Chrjsostom a 
native proudly terms the Ke<^aXi; koL fnjrrjp of all the cities of the east, 
and at five miles distance, higher up the Orontes, the park and sanctuary 
of Daphne which Chrjsostom, Ammian and others so often coll a suburb 
of Antioch. Daphne was no less &mo\ifi than Antioch, which on coins, 
in inscriptions and books is as often called Antioch by Daphne, Antioch 
of Daphne, as Daphne is termed Daphne by Antioch : icat irivra yjv 17 
Aa^n^ ScXcviccp, says Libanius in his Antiodliicus. Chrysostom, while 
inyidiously contrasting the earthly Daphne with the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, cannot conceal what charms it had for the children of this world. 
To Antioch and Daphne was transplanted the whole worship of Apollo : 
unable to create^ the Syrian Greeks brought hither the very names 
of old Hellas, Castalia and the like : an omphalos, £tr larger than that of 
Delphi, was set up by Antioohus Epiphanes or Epimanes in the middle 
tetrastylon of his great central street of colonnades. Ausonius, de clar. 
urb. 3, says * Phoebeae lauri domus Antiochia.' 

But on the banks of the Orontes Daphne was always called daughter 
of Ladon : nay the very river was transferred to Syria, like Oastalia. 
Whyl was Laodice connected with the Peloponnese and the parts of it 
where the Ladon flowed ? Much else was brought from thence to Syria. 
On the hill SDpion was an old Syrian lone, on which Seleucus Nicator 
sacrificed to Zeus Ceraundus in the spring of 300, before founding 
Antioch. This gave rise to the notion of an Argive- Athenian cdony 
sent to recover lo, and to other tasteless perversions of the genuine my- 
thology. Ladon is a fine river, but not better than twenty others in the 
' great Dorian island of Pelc^s' ; and in the un perverted legend was 
known as father of Metope i^mous in the mythical history of Thebes 
and Hellas: see Pindar olymp.vi and his scholiast, and Diodorus iv 72. 
Even in Ovid and Hyginus we know Daphne only as dau^^ter of 
Peneus. But Antioch changed all this : Pausanias viii 20 1 thus writes : 
o 8^ AoScoy irorofKuv T<i>v hf 'EXXcCSi vSwp irapi^rtax icaXXitrrov, ^ct Si jcol 
aXX«>€ U avtffxtfirovs 4vf'W *^^ '^^ fSo/xcva h ti;v Ad^vrp^, rov Xoyov fi) 
roS k Ao^n/K ra /a^ Svp^oi? roh oucovinv hrl *0p6vrg irora/i^ vaptrjiu 
#CT.X. What was told by the Syrians on the Orontes] Philostraius in 
his life of ApoUonius i IG p. 19 will throw some light on this : ltr€f^infa€ 
Kci ^AvTiox'fug. T^ fieydKri ircxavficKos rov o-Minrav, #cal vapijXOtv l^ to Upoy 
TWf tLO^vaifA) *Air(SXXa>vo9, f ir€pianr(3wnv *A<ravpun rov fivOoy rov 'ApicoSa* 
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n^K yap rov AaSiovo^ £ia<tHnfi¥ hcu fiera^uvtu X^miot koX irorafMi ceiifHs p« 
Ao&av KoX ifkVTov TifAarai wop avrol^ &i^iny«, rovro 8c to atnl r^s irap$tv<nL 
KwrttpLrraxv re v^ afnjx9^^ v^pUtrrtiKH kvkXm^ to Upoi^ koI vrjyai hcBiSoKriv o 
Xifipot a^doHOW re icat yptpjowraq, ols rov 'AiroXAo) ^(uri f^vto^tu, cKravAa 
fonra^i^ov re 4|pyos 17 717 araS<S<ttccv hri KviPapCrr^ <f>a(nv f^fi^ *Aoxrv/Mtf 
«ecu TTorrovrcu n^ furafiokqv ij Zpa rov ^vrov. Thus A polio, ' Qui rore 
pnro CA8taliae lavit Oiinee solutos', i» Diade to bathe them in the Gas- 
ti^a of Daphne ; for in a passage, of which I will presentlj qnoto more, 
Soiomen sajs ^irtorcvcro 8c. . .^c«k avrod^ teal iSiap fAorrucov dwo KoirraAm 
rij» ^f^TY^^i ofAoua^ njs ir AcX^is ivtpyeCas r* mu irpocrt/yopiif XaxoiMn;^ 
And the story of Gyparissos was transjilanted in the same way as that 
of Daphne; the cypresses that ftymUoliscd him* being so large and so 
fiunous that the ooda of Justinian even speciidly enacts they shall not be 
cut down or sold Sozomen^hist. eccles. v 19, after dcsonbing the cbarmsr 
of Daphne, these cypresses and theii' rooilike shade, ihe flowers, the- 
WAfcers, goes pn to^^ay €¥rav$a 8c ira?8cs I&Mi^k /Av^ev^vo-t ^<f»nfiv np 
AcUWof fw w^rraftWf ii 'Apxa^t ^^vyoiKrav ^AwoXkiava tor ipQim^ cZs 
OfAfiwfiov ffiifTO¥ airrjv^ /^^rctjSoAccr* ror hi ptjj^ ovrm airoAAayimna rov 
iro^ovf oTM^iiviaOiirai Tfn9* /cXoSoifi tits ip^fi€t>^ Kal- ScrSpor ovcrdr Ttpivri* 
iaaOoL KoI T^ wpoat&piq^ fi fkoXtorti ripifacti to x^piov, ct^rcp rt -aXXo K€)(mpt^ 
afii^r avr^ Qhrysostomin his homily on St. Babyhis discourses in Uio 
same strain, vol. 11 556 b tr/y ^d^xwifv Kopftfv oScrol^ ^>r/(rt kox Ovyaripa roO 
ha&i0¥O^ irpra/Mn;...rai}n;r oZv rqir Koprjv iVfu>p^>cv owrav t8€u^ iror^ ror 
'AiroAAft» ^oo» : and I4iea the story of the chase and metamorphosis : iw Sk 
imXacrrciy ipaarrjy dwcruxprra rvy^vaiSuciiy TtparkaKQyai re r^ 8^8p<p Kot 
oUukmifacrdai Ktu ra ijivrdv /calrok ttnror, Mal'irpoo'c8/>cvcit*r<p ;(irip^Xonroy roI 
TOvfo «-^[(HTf r^ ^9 fidkurra crair^fccrfta nnu f^tXciv» KcXcCd-a/ re rov fiaax- 
Xcvot^rcv roTC kc^ ait^ 8cc(fMur0at Kai jSto/tiDv. Nonnns therefore, XLri 387, 
may well say Kal Ovydmfp AntZwyas actSo/tci^ov vorofunOf *Epy/ ya/u^r 
<rrvy^owra,J^ac 8cv8p<0(raro nijui^ 1 XXXlll 210 £tn cv iyvful>wroic jroSj^VcfUi 
yoamra vifii^aj^ TLmi rorc ^ot^OF jf^^icuyc, Bopi^iSi avySjMiUH avpi;, II<i)9 Sicpjr 
««pel )(Wfia rtnuyop.iiHnf irorapxM JIapOevior ToSa v^(m imp* c^pvpcctfpor 
*Opoin7F, ^Oinrorv yoila x^^uawcra irap' cvvSpov <rro;xa Ai/ivi^f UotSa iLiOKopxinrfy 
ohtTipfian iiiocro Kokinf. Scholiast to Lycophron 6 AoSotv o 6^ 'ApucoSi^ 
irorapot r^ y^ ovyycvopcyo^ lyhnrqa^ vaiSa oFopart ^d<j>irrjp icr.Xr So com- 
pletely now had the daughter of Ladon supplanted the daughter of Peoeiis, 
that Pausanias, x 7 8, can aay id^nn^ Sc otc^oyos ^i rSv HvOuitp rf ydeQ kot 
oAAo p}y ifioi iotcw ^nw oiiiv^ in Sk rij^ AoSttrof Ovyarpo^ *AirdAXaira 
Ipoo'tf^t Marcorxi7«ccv 1} ^i/pif. Kbr was die less known to Latin writers : 
ServiuftYi]^ecLiii63 'ScimuB et Daplmen Ladonis flnminiB Arcadiae 
filiam dilootam ab ApolUne et Terrae miseratione in laurum conTersam ? 
id. Aen.n 513 < Daphne filia^ Ladonis fluoii Arcadiae et Terrae fiiit et : 
itnd. 680 he tells the story of Gyparissus, how 'reliota Greta ad Oroiitem 
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flaoiam et montem Oasium didtur peraenisse atqiie ibi in cypressuiD 
arborem commutotns'. Statiao Theb. it 289 ' et qui tibi, Pytbie^ Ladon 
Paeue sooer'; 337 'Te nee Apollineos jLadon*. Galen in bia de compos, 
media sec. looos i, cLa]x 1 near tbe end, vol. zn p. 421-^26 Kiibn» 
describes a grease veiy efficacious in cuHng haldocss. Tbe recipe was 
found after tbe owner'o death, iv arvfcWSi S^1^ip^: ijt was written in 
figurative language not easj to interpret Galon attempts this with 
apparent success; bat yet with regard to each of tbe other idgrodients 
he will only say 'I think it means so and so'; as when he a(mtely 
explains 'a pound of &t from a ahapeless child' to mean a pound of 
grease from a young bear before its moiher had licked it into ofaape. 
One of the ingrodieixts however, p. 423, is Xjj&ayiSos ^uAAov atraXjSv 
Xy^ov, of which he says, p. 426, Ao&dviSos Si, on r^« So^i^ Xfy»t, ovK&y 
otpLainva iiaKopijanii so world-renowned at that time was the daughter 
of LadoiL By whom ohieAy or when she got thiit renown 1 cannot tell : 
perhaps iroXXa ijiivSovrai QOi&oiy was all that could be said for the poet^ 
of Antioch. The legti^d [ doubv not wa6 coeval with the foundatton of 
the city, and connected iiomehow with the faitily of Seleucus. Bat the 
Museum of Antioeh appears to have been of later celebiity. Cicero, pro 
Archia 4| speaking of this native of Autioch says 'se ad sctibendi 
studium oontulit, piimum Antioohi» (nam ibi natu^ est nobili loco), 
celebri quondam urbe et cppiosa atque eruditisfumis hominibus liberalis 
simisquB studiis aiB.uenti*. Archias among others may have helped to 
give the story its gi^eat celebrity : Ovid did not know or neglected this 
form of the legend» A comparison of the readings and comments of 
Scaliger, Gorallus, Wemsdorf and Jacob would I thiuk conunend mino; 

7 Fierio: I am not sure that this has not r^erence to Antioch 
and Daphne : north of them and the Orontes was a district and a moun- 
tain both named Pieria: Strabo p. 749 'AtTu>x«ca 7 ^l AiffarQ koL 
ScAcviccta 17 cv Jli€puf^: Pliny V 79 'dein promuntunum Syriae Anti^ 
ochiae. intua ipsa Antiocliia libera Epidaphnes cognominata. Oronte 
amne diuiditUr. in promunturio autem Seleuoia libera Pieria appeUata: 
Btrabo p. 751 ir]^9 BakaTT^ Sk tovt(09 itnw rjf iScXcv/c^ia #cal 7 UAnpLn, opot 
triiffxts r^ *\fjwi^ 8 iuHusi it is strange so many edition^ shonld 
pre£^ th& ill-attested eautius. 

— 28 : the golden age and fhe legends of old times have been sung 
so oAen^ that they are a» familiar as our own times to us alL T essay 
fiometbing more real : to cxpl^n the movements and the fires of Etna.-^ 
The thought in these vss. is an expansion of the opening lines of the Sid 
georgia aecuri: an epithet expressing the chief blessing of tho 
golden aga 11 /ntctHtis: the frttgibus of t ^ and all editions ia 
manifestly interpolated^ Forcellinns will give insf^inces from Cicero and 
ot)\ersof^i«c^ applied to all the produce of the ground.' Oes. ball 
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GttlL I 28 3 the best nua. havA fruMnu^ the interpolated frugSbuax 
Nipperdey p. 55 gives abundant illufitnition. 12 taturae : the Musrae 
of r Soaliger and many editions is a mere oormption arising from the 
couf usion oi t and 6 in all late mss. : comp. #alur owtumMU^ ruB mUurum 
and the like. 13 9U0 pede: Bacchus ran into wine hj his own fioot; 
L e. he did not require to be trodden out by the feet of the treaders, as 
explained by Tumebus and others. He confounds by a metonymy 
common in ihe poets the god, the vine and the wine itself; but you 
will hardly find elsewhere so harsh an instance of 'Bacehi nomine 
abnti*. 14 FendererU /oliis: before Japiter pat an ead to this age^ 
'Mellaque decussit foliis', as Yiigil geor. I 131 says. 15 Se cretos^ 
& e. a se ortos, I have written, as I see no force in Secretat : also with 
some hesitation aleret: Pallas gave birth to and kept up a supply of 
rivers of oil for the rich olive : she did for oil what Bacchus did for 
wine, (wn graUa ruria, L e. ei erat : then the countiy had charms for 
her; and she had not yet become a town-haunting lady. He sfiemn 
again to refer to Yirgil*8 ' Pallas quas condidit arees Ipsa colat : nobis 
placeant ante omnia siluae' : comp. too Claudian in Bufin. i 383 ' passim 
Yina fluent oleique lacus'. It b perhaps possible to defend ageret^ 'set 
in motion,* by such passages as Aen. ix 812 'sudor laquitur et |Mceum... 
flumen agit'; Lucr. u 676 ' Scintillasqiie agere'. However I have 
changed but a single letter of the mss^ whereas De Booy, followed by 
Haupt in his program of 1859 p. 7, reads 'oliua, Secures omnes alecet 
cum gratia ruris': ie. the beny, personified by Pallas, hung on the 
tree: an anticlimax surely for the golden age; as that is true of the 
poet's and our own iron age as welL 

17 VUima Jacob well illustrates by the proverb in Strabo p. 497 
Els 4>ao'iv hOa. vavo-lv c<rxaros hp6yuo% : comp. Lucr. I 969 ' si qnis pro- 
currat ad eras Yltimus extremas*. Scaiiger here is quite beside the 
niaik. 18 19 a v. seems to be lost h^re such as this 'Incensum, aut 
Sipylo bis sex ad busta niuali Inpositam': Perga/mon is neuter in 589 
'flebile uictis Pergamon': again mposUam igni has here no meaning; 
and a disjunctive particle is wsmted. Niube I believe to be spoken of 
in 18; though many other heroic dames have been suggested: comp. 
Nemesian. cyneg. 15, who seems to be imitating our poem, ' Nam quis 
non Nioben numeroso funere maestam lam cecinit': and Propert. 
in (it) 20 7 ^ Nee tantum Niobae bis sex ad busta superbae SoUicito 
laorimae defluit a Sipylo*. 20 Au, di : Ovid amores in 12 39 ' Aner- 
sumque diem mensis furialibus Atrei*. «par. in smn, den. = Ovid 1. 1. 35 
'Thebanaque semina dentes' : in semina = pro seminibus : a sense which m 
aemine of mss. could not have. But perhaps Jacob's misprint ^Spartumue 
in semine', i. e. Spartorum in semine, may be what the poet wrote : the ex- 
pression then being still nearer Ovid's. 21 22 allude to the very words 
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of OatuUus LXiT 57 60 132—135 247. 23 here again there must be 
A hiatus, and I believe of the kind indicated in mj text: the eye of the 
copyist wandered from the middle of one y. to the same part of the next : 
this would give the sense needed, 'Quicquid in antiqu[o narratur tempore 
gestum (or 'geetum est memorabile saeclo* or the like), Omnis per 
narijum iactata est fabula carmen': Nemesian. 46 seems to be again 
imitating our poem: 'Haec iam magnorum praeoepit copia uatum, 
Omnis et antiqui uulgata est fabula saecli' : iaetata est = uulgata est 

24 ignoUu euros are the notia uota and the insolUum of 7 and 8. 
ciMTosi comp. Tacitu» ann. iii 24 'si effectis in quae tetendi, plures 
ad curas uitam produxero*. 25 opm\ Etna and its fures, as ex- 
plained in 1. 25 26 a» neither iamta nor devigum has any substan- 
tive, a V. is clearly lost such as ' quae tanta perenni [Impete uis snbter 
glomerans incendia, nimbuni] Explicet in densum flammas' : with this 
and what follow.^) comp. Claud, rapt Proserp. 1 161 'Nunc uomit 
iodigenas nimbos picoaque granatum Foedat nube diem ; nunc molibus 

astra lacessit Terrificis damnisque suis incendia n«trit.. Quae scopulos 

tormenta rotant? quae tanta proceHog Vis glomeratf quo fonte mit 
"Vulcanins amnisr 27 mohs* 200 'Flagrantes properant moles'; 
467 'Accensae subeunt moles'. 28 irriguis: the molten lava being 
the chief feature of the eruption. 

20 — 40: do not believe with the poets either that Vulcan at his 
work causes this i re, or the Cyclopes in forging thunder. 30 dei, L e. 
Vulcan. 31 Vttlc. ru. : comp. the last v. of Claudian quoted above. 
33 extremaa ^in&m&s: a sense which Foroell. b.v. illustrates. 84 Si- 
dera here as elsewhere are made coordinate with the gods : comp. 44, 
51, 53, 68 69 70 : as said above p. 35 36, it is clear from this and other 
passages that the poet was a stoic: the stars exercfte a general super- 
intendence over itke earth, but scorn all trivial interference. svl, 
Ttg, 8%ihL caelo: comp. Sen. de ben. iv 23 4 'pauoorum motus compre- 
hendimus, innumerabiles uero longin^que a conspectu nostro seducti 
di eunt redeuntque '. 36 Diserepat cet. : the difference, as Scaliger 
explains, is this: the former inculcate a superstitious dread of a divine 
interposition in human affairs : the latter propagate a mere mythological 
&lsehood. 38 numero$a expresses Virgil's *bracchia tollunt In nu- 
m^rum\ 40 Jacob's et for eei of mss. seems quite necessary, ptg- 
nare: the word recurs in this sense in 135 pignera; 460 pignora 
flammae; 519 'certo uerum tibi pignore constat*: so Gratius cyneg. 
240 'no prima fauentem pignora fallant'; 255 'ad pignora Martis'; 
263 *maioruni pignore signa Feturam'; 300 * Nee me pignoribns nee te 
mea carmina fallent': twice in our poem a has o; once, 135, plg^ 
nerOy which Priscian and the best mss, shew to have been in common 
use : the verb was pignero. 
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41*— 73 : anothcer fable is the burial of Eoceladas uiVder Etna, afler 
the war of the giants with the gods. 41 Procama cefe : * the next 
and third l^end sets in motion the quick fires of Etna's top by means 
of the camp of Phlegra* : they are the coosequence that is of the battle 
of the Phle^rean field». 48 mundOy the upper world: a seose Si> 
common in Lncretius, Manillas and indeed most poets: so belour, 
66 munduniy 68 and 247 nrmndOy 70 mmndL 44 sidera, : they being 
the allies of the gods: comp. 61, 53 and 69 70: but above bo was 
flaking in his own person, here in the person of these fable-mon- 
j^ers. 46 «^ eat: they have their proper, i. e. a man's shape, down 
to the beDy; below they are serpents : Ovid calls them nnguipedes and 
serpent ipedes. 53 the end of this r. is found only in a : tertta of a 
seems to have come from tritia i. e. trementia : the pofet seetos to have 
been thinking of Lucr. in 834 'belli trepido concussa tutoultu Horrida 
fiontremuere sub altis aetheris oris*; and CatuU. LXjnr 205 *tellus atque 
horrida contremuerunt Aeqiiora concussitque inicantia sidera raundua' : 
tht adm, tn^n, sig. rapeata with additional emphasis the mctue^ntia com- 
nwMts of 51 : the author as a stoic held the stni-s to be gods, and so joins 
the mimctoa diuos, the gods one and all and with them thb stai^ etc. : 
comp. Lncr. y 115 foil, and my note to 116 and 117, where Lucretius is 
evidently arguing against a stoical allegorising of the wars of the gods 
and giants : comp. too vv, 69 70 and what I tiay there. * The impious 
soldiery dhallenge at close quarters the frightened stains : challenge J say 
in hostile array tlie gods one and all and the constellations shaking as 
the standards are brought into the battle': comp. too Manil. i 427 *Et 
tam uicinos fugientia sidera', and what precedes and follows; Olaudian 
gigantom* 9 'Pallescnnt subito stellae'j and Horace's 'Telluiis iuuenes 
unde periculum Fulgens contremuit domus Satutni ueteris*. 64 e 
caelo of msB; has no suitable meaning, as Jupiter fears, not foi* himself, 
but for the safety of heaven : en seems to harvo more than once the same 
force in Ljican, probably a contemporary/ see Hand Tnrs. ii p. 370 who 
citea T 37 'en totis uiribus orbis Hcsperiam ponsant superi*. eaelo 
metvit: Ben. Hippol. 11^6 'Mfttuens caelo luppiter alto Vicina petit*. 
dextj, cor. oet. : Virg. geor. i S28 * Ipse pater.,. cornsca Fulmina molitur 
dextra': his editors cite. Sen. Hipp< 156 *Vibrans conmca fulmeu 
Aetna^im manu'. 65 rem. col. fnun. Wcrnsdoif well illustrates by 
Ovid fasti n 493 * Sol fugit et remonent Bubeuntia nubila caelum': *he 
withdraws the sky from sight by thick darkness'. 58 discordei h 
perhaps indicated by the discorded: of mas;: 647 sarin: sortc a 8^1: 
57G piei: piis aSJ, pio -yc: G24 pieis: dees atn 138 am have nocli, 
p has nocUy perhaps noclei is right. I gladly retain any vestiges of 
the older spelling, as at the date of our poem there evidently were 
different schools, some grammarians keeping more to older, some to mdre 
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recent {brms. From Qtimtilian erne would mfiH> tliat many forms had 
gone out of iisey which the best mss. of the elder Plinj, Juvenal and 
others shew to have been employed by their respective authors : thus 
too in 625 I keep the nom. plur. f&rtis, 594 rarantis, and 358 poten- 
ii$, the best mss. of PUn/ often giving this form : 134 I write clausm, 
a having clams i Oatal]. Lxviii 67 classum mss. for cianssHm : the archa- 
hswa trratitds and cau^tda given to f in 1^ and 212 come I fear only 
from Pithoeus. sonkti/m, suggested by Jacob after Wakefield's yremtftwn, 
seems necessary j for who are the comUes of the winds 1 dise&rdei tonir 
turn became Urst discordes onitum: hence eomitwin. 

60 foil. : this passage is intelh'gible in « alone, 60 being much muti- 
lated and 61 altogether wanting in all other m&s. 62 aeaeuue of § for 
9ae»jvsi of other mss. is right : bnt in c it is I believe a pure accident, as 
in 552, 608, 637 e, and 1 71 S have wrongly acaeuuiior saeuus: laewus is 
act quite so probable ; our poet seems fond of Greek words, as I have 
observed elsewhere. 61 venilf 62 erat, 63 st(ml: this mixture of the 
nan-ative present with a past tense is not uncommon in the best writers : 
comp. just below, .69 esi reddita^ 70 cesMOt^ uenil: Livy v i9 7 * dictator 
— redib — appellabatur* : appell. being a colourless word like erat in our 
passage, so that the present would have no force: Aen. iv 228 'promisit 
— uindicat': CViesar bell. oiu. i 14 4 'confirmat — iussit*. 63 deus: 
the interpolated m^Aus has no more meaning than authority; but deus 
too cannot be right: the god Jupiter in opposition to the sons of Earth 
would bo too perverse a point even for our poet 64 victor of y « I 
take H^ neare.'^t to uicto of a <•: iacfo of 5" and roost editions may be 
right: Ovid. met. i 154 has ^misso perfregit Olympum Fulmine' of the 
same event: iunctos too has been proposed. 67 iacenlls uklos: *the 
yan<{uished as they ]9.j prostrate . mother Earth is carried along in the 
common ruin as she vainly tries to rally them . with the two participles 
comp. 328 ^fureiid igneus', 333 'rubens aureus*, 336 *prospectans subli- 
mis\ 501 *8olido sonanti* 97 'cauala. .suspensa', 126 * occulta. . ado- 
perta', 545 'spissa aurea saxa\ 299 *aummota furens'. 68 69 70 I 
follow a, without changing a letter : the passage is quite unintelligible in 
all editions from wrong stopping and the fact that cessat is corrupted in 
«>: the passage is obscure; 'tlien peace was restored to the sky, which 
then was free and at rest : this peace came by the help of the stars : 
hqaven and the honour of the sky's defence are now assigned to the 
stars*. Asa stoic (see what was said above and Tjucretius there referred 
to) he brings th^ btars into prominence, and mixes them up with die 
vulgar fable. Earth and her children scaled the sky, and the stai-s being 
in front of Jupiter and the gods bore the first brunt of the attack, as im- 
plied in 51— »53: thi.s 6rst gave them admission to heaven, au a recom- 
pense for defending the sky : if fienit, i.e. pax, be thought too harsh even 
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for our poem, though I do not think it Ik, I would. suggest ' aincit per 
sidera'. 69 caehtm : this pause before the final spondee is a marked 
feature in the rhythm oi our poem: comp. 76 189 192 209 216 270 319 
393 412 513 590 600: also before a final bacchius, as 79 camntes, 416 
pro/edo, 512/auUlae: imnore than one plioo the older editions are on* 
intelligible through neglecting thi& Editors tram Scaliger to Jacob 
have played strange tricks with our passage. 

74 — 93 : this ia mere invention of poets^ like the tales they tell of 
things below, and above the earth. Though soah Uoence be fkirly 
claimed for poems, I prefer the truth : Etna will be my theme. 74 
poets have genius, hence their poems are renowned : however in truth 
plays aud poems are mostly mere delusion. 77 uiderunt carmine can 
scarcely be right: I conjecture uicerwrU: 'they have proved in song that 
black manes exist beneath the earth and amid the ashes of the pyre'. 
78 this passage too has been much corrupted by wr /Ug stopping : Aique 
irU, ein, clearly belongs to maneai the vulgar Roman belief being that 
the moment the body was reduced to ashes, the spirit of the man entered 
his Tnomea L e. a spectral resemblance of his body, Hke in feature, dress, 
etc. to the living man. 79 St undasqtte: our poem frequently has 
que in the 3rd jjlaoe; and editors, here and elsewhere, have corrupted it 
by overlooking this: comp. 113 ^limo fiirtimque'; 172 'trepidant urbes- 
que*; 409 'seruans aciem duramque'; 430 ' super testisque'; 528 'eadom 
perque omnia'; 598 'operum turbaeque'; 599 'terra dubiusque': this 
practice is common in Ovid, and to Lucr. n 1050 I have given a great 
many instances fnnn him, and should have added to them rv 1010 'per- 
sectantes uisaeque uolantes' i.a pei-sectantesque uolantes uisae: misled 
by Nonius I there make accipitres, which lb always masculine, feminine. 
80 poena foedum, from the nature of the punishment : ' fecundaqne 
poenis Yi8Cera\ 81 SoUieUant comes dearly from the next v., a com- 
mon source of error in our as in other mss. : comp. 234, 324, 378, 677, 
and a at end of 19 : an epithet is needed for iugeroy and a verb &r illi 
cet: Flurima: dant I suggest: poma f^r poena which probably camo 
from 80 is only the change of one stroke, and in Tantalus' punisliment 
fruits of trees are Ui'ially joined with waters, as in Odyss. X 582 — 692. 
84 a V. seems clearly lost her^ «uch as ' Pectora, materiem fingenda ad 
talia praebet * : terreni of mss. comes from the adjoining plural, so com> 
mon a form of error in mss. : so in 88 peccent for pecceC; and 206 Ver- 
tcml a. One might look on the preceding verses as implying an epicu- 
rean author: comp* Lucr. ui 978 — 1023: but here too we have the 
stoic: comp. Sen. epist 24 18 'non sum tam ineptus ut epicuream can- 
tilenam hoc loco persequar et dicam uanos esse inferorum metus, nee 
Ixionem rota uolui nee saxum umens Sisyphi trudi in adversum nee 
ullius uLBcera et renasci posse cotidie et carpL nemo tam puer est ut 
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Cerbemm iimeat et ieDebras et laroalem babitum nucUs ossibus oobae- 
rentiam'. 85 ^ of a, changed to u^ io other mas,, has rendered the 
passage unintelligble in all other editions. 86 admittere: Jacob seems 
to prove that immUtere would be more in place here. Can adm, oc 
alieno cado be used as in a phrase like 'admittere uiram alienae mu- 
lieri'? 88 peccet Le. luppiter: see what is said of terret in 84 : here 
too the preceding plurals have caused the error of mss. 89 Laedam 
of tt I keep, ae expressing the Greek -q : comp. scaencb, the usual form in 
the older writers. 88 — 90 comp. Ovid amores iii 12 33 * luppiter aut 
in aues aut se transformat in aurum Aut secat impo^ita uirgine taurus 
aquas'. 91 92, after the precedent of Yii^il and conti-arj to the 
usage of the older writers, our author often omits the subst. verb : as 
here, and 15 «tum gratia ruris*, 85 *Nec tu.. satis'; also 103, 153, 
171, 212, 215, 220, 221, 243, 254 etc.: yet under restrictions, appa- 
rently much the same as we find in Virgil : see Wagner quaest. Virg. xv. 

94—157 : the eai-th is not solid, but full of cavities : the fact is cer- 
tain, though various causes may be assigned : how else could great riveiti 
suddenly disappear into it, or rise out of it? In these closed cavities 
there is free room for winds to move about : this we can see for ourselves 
in large underground hollows, full of wind. The more then they ai*e 
shut up in these cavities, the fiercer are both wind and fire : they some- 
times break through and thus occasion earthquakes. 95 hicingUwroi a, 
confirming Aldus, is the only true reading : Scaliger in vain assails it 
as 'ab ignaro homine et imperito suppositum'. 96 — 98 comp. Sen. 
nat quaest. v 14 1 'non tota solido coutextu teiTa in imum usque fun- 
datur, sed multis partibus caua et coeds auspensa latebri8\ 98 tUque 
animarUi, an unusual rhythm for the age of our poem : so 495 ullerioree, 
496 el succemens, end two consecutive vss. ; 453 lapidem esse ftwlarem, 
99 Per tota perc. : for this construction comp. Lucr. vi 668 and Lach. 
p. 367 : the simple accus. is usual. 100 Ad idtam seems to be joined 
with what precedes: 'to maintain life', sanguis: the only quantity 
known to Lucretius : though commonly short in and after the Augustan 
age, it is long more than once in Ovid, Lucan, Silius; and once in 
Virgil, Tibulhu», Seneca, VaL Flaccus. 102 — 117 a long involved 
sentence, giving the various ways in which the cavernous nature of the 
earth might be explained: 102 aut is answered irregularly in 110 sttte, 
then 112 seti, 114 aut, 115 siue: Jacob well compares the similarly 
involved sentence in Manil. i 122 foil.: 122 Qvsm siue, 125 Seu, 128 
Siu^f 132 Siue, 135 Seu, 137 -it^—dividing into neque — nee — nee — Aut 
— que—Et — qvs: Mani'.ius too is discussing a simDar question. 102 
— 110 the earth either had this cavernous natiire at its first formation. 
103 sors — Prima: Manil. i 155 *Tertia sors unJas cet.' 104 des> Inf, 
tel.: Manil. i 159 *Vltima subsedit glomerate pondere tellus': here too 
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our poet follows a stoic: but in Manil. 163 wo should sardj retd *Et 
saccata magis itmzerunt aequora terram': the sea in dealing itself 
strained off its slime and so helped to build up the dry land : rieoata of 
mas. and editions has no sense: the best mss. have itruoourunif not 
Mtnnxenmt of editions. 105 toftis in « alone: neither Wernsdorf nor 
Jacob adopting ity though DaTies de nat deor. p. 204 says ^taHU rim. 
ca. quemadmodum diserte representst ma qui fuit in biUiotbeca prae- 
stantissima loannis Mori, nuper Eliensis episoc^i' La our a. These ysa 
are unintelligible in all mss. but o, and editions ha^e made matters 
worse» 106 JExUit: ManiL I 165 'orbisque per undaa Eziliit*; Lu- 
eiliua lunior ap. Sen. nat quaest ml 1 'Elisus Siculii de fontibus 
exilit amnis'. 107 the end of this t. too is onlj in a: in other mss. 
it is wanting, or as in all editions absurdly' corrupted. charyhdU is 
curious: it may be added to the Oreek words he uses in a Oredc sense : 
Oomp« Eur. suppL 501 OvST i^pnturcv xapv^Ui olm^iHrKOvovTiBfuwitw ap§ia 
y^M^oXovoa ya/triuairi t Strabo p. 275 *Op^vn;c h r% Svpiiji icaraSvs cts ro 
/Acro^ XWfka *Aira/ic(af teat 'Avrtoxctas i jcoXoftri xdpvPSw x.r X 

110 folL or if tt'was not so formed at its birth, Nee fuUa oet, but 
was hollowed out by subsequent, though ancient causes, by air within try- 
ing to escape or tiie water eating out a way. eatisa uetusta is either 
the Ziiarjptritui or the ^^191}^ j>0r0?mi9. llllift^cet.: theair within 
roving freely about, whereyer it has space, in trying to escape gradually 
forces a way for itsdfl intra has the same adjectival force that r€lro in 
140 has, and extra in 457. 118 SdU vi perf. of ido : for the position 
of que see n. to 79^: Soaliger^s lima for limo, adopted by many, seen» 
very unsuitable to molUL 114 a 3rd possible cause: my fad&rt fat 
uid$rt^ 'have fui^', is surely better than iiioortf. 116 Aocendi,,. 
eaiuaaa seems to me nearer the msa and to give a better sense than 
do€enda»,.eausa, as opus causae appears scarcely Latin: there is a kind 
of studied point in causa — catisas, ' there is no cause (I e. need or occa- 
sion) for explaining the causes, so long as we have the effect* : this kind 
of point is common in our poet and la his age generally: comp. 122 
'trahat— contrahat': and wttiieausa cfcxT^iuK comp. Oic. de diu. n 6 *ao 
mihi quidem ezplicandae philosophise causam adtuUt casus grsuis eiui- 
tatb*. 117 the end^^of this v. too is perfect only in a: Aldus 

comes near to a: 781 omit the words altogether. 110 here too a v. is 
surely loet^ auc3i as 'Bursus saepe soliet uastaque uon^iiBe condi*: comp. 
132 'praecipiti eonduntur flumina terra*: the sudden appearance or 
disappearanoe of rivers, ertai large ones, is more common in lands known 
to the poettlian in oursi comp. Strabo quoted to 107; Beo. aai quaest. 
Ill 263 'quaedatn flumina palam in aliquem specum decidunt et sic ex 
oculis auferuntur': and comp. what follows with what follows in our 
poem« 120 — 122 are very corrupt in all but a: my alterations 
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are not I think violent: 120 Nam miUe for Nam itte Ib I think 
ewtm: uociwqttel read, and in 386 I keep «lOMo^snacant: see my n. 
to lAcr. 1 520 where I give the authoiitieB to shew that the a in these 
words does not appear in uiscriptions before the age of Bomitiiui : pro- 
bablj then in. our anther's time the spelling tioe^, eto. was stUl usual: 
with agaiapia of « far agitata oomp. 107 uaoat aOta o, vacuata lr« 399 
mola acris a, motaru <». ex temd Le. from where the earth is thin 
and porous: Propert haa tenuis pumeos: uocmq^ ftam where the ground 
is quite hoUow: Seneca 1. L 'causa manifesta est: sub terra uacat 
locus*. 121 wnasi Hirtius belL GalLiS 4 'uenae fontis intercisae 
suntadqueauarsae'; Sen.LL19 4 'habetergonontantumuenasaqaamm 
terra, ex quibus conriuatb fluminaeffici possunt, sed amnes magnitudinis 
uastae'. 122 traikat and conbraikaty as remarked aboTe, seem to be 
used with studied point: 'in order that that whidi is to draw togei^er 
a considerable stream, may draw its snppliea ofut of a fiall store': the 
sense seems to require my VL Oomp. Seneca just quoted, and nat. quaest 
Ti 7 3 'neque enim sufficeret tellus ad tot flumina edenda, nisi ez reposito 
multoque funderet' : ex plena » <ez tepoeito multoque' : Sen. L 1. ni 29 1 
'quidsAa existimant terram quoque...nova fluminnm capita detegere 
quae an^ius ut e pleno profimdant'. Jacob dcYOtes nearly three pages 
of small print to expound these throe tss. and the result produced by a 
Uvely imagination acting on inferior mss. is as follows : Non Nili ex 
tenui Tortex alit arva; necesse est, Conflnat» errantes aroessens undique 
et undas Attrahat oet 120—122 explain 118 'tantos— uidet': then 
123 'Flumina cet* illustrato 'ao torrena-rhiatu'. 123 ihe pleonasm 
here may perhaps be compared with Lucr.i 1031 'Efficit ut largis auidum 
merefluminis undis Integrent amnes ^ and Yirgil's 'rapidus montano 
flamine torrens' : Hor. epod. 2 25 'Labuntur altis interim riuis' Bland. 1 
etc.: but most msa and editions ripie* 124 illa.ie. flumina. 
125 /atoKy out of which they never reissue into the light. 129 a line 
misunderstood by wrong stopping in editions : the earth serves either as 
a leeting-plaoe, koepitium, or a passage, eemitcty for thewaters. 130 pi- 
graque cet.: comp. 157 'Pigraque et in pondus conferta immobilis 
esset'. 133 quaedam I read for q%ia etiam which Wemsdorf and 
Jacob strangely retain : comp. with this and what precedes. Sen. nat 
quaest iii 26 3 ' quaedam flumina palam in aliquem specuro decidunt et 
sic ex ooulis auferuntur; quaedam oonsnmuntur paulatim et interddunt 
eadcm ex intoruallo i^uertuntur recipiuntque et nomen et carsum cet' 
iTteondita eur, must mean 'rise without having before b^en buried': 
somewhat similar is LucanvilOl 'mixta iaoent incondita uiuis Cor- 
pora'. 135 S/nr. lot, seems to express much the same as the caeca 
gpvrammta of Y irg. geor. 1 89 : the air escapes through holes too fine 
for sight; it is illustrated by 142 Inotrnpeiia cet so that Olios' 
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p(Umt is against the sense. 135 pignera : see n. to 40. 136 haewra 
means * cannot fiiil to attract' : comp. Cia pbil. xiii 5 * hi in oculis haere- 
bunt et, cum licebit, in &ucibns^: Yal.Flacc. i333 'haesnraqne uerba 
relinque Auribus', the sense is different. 138 here we have to begin 
to mediate between p and ac*. densae nocti of ao I prefer to densa 
nocte of p, as less trite: we might compare Yii^girs lateri candidU en- 
sem. 140 141 are intelligible in p alone, cubilia are the holes used 
bj wild beasts for their lairs, retro stretching far inward : Lucr. iv 607 
Moca...abdita retro'; StatTheb. ii 13 ^psaque tellus Miratur patuisae 
retro'. 141 yet it is harsh to make the trntra subject oifadiate, which 
however apo all have. 142 I give according to a, not p: perhaps the 
reading assigned to the latter is not genuine; a? operum seems neoeBsary : 
'you cannot trace out these constructions': then it seems to me certain 
a V. is lost here, as 143 is also an imperfect sentence : this would perhaps 
give the required sense: 'tantum effluit intra [Flatibus assiduis aer: 
haec cognita sensu] Aigumenta cet.': wind and air come out of them, 
you do not see how; from which you may infer air comes out of the 
unknown depths of earth. Pliny, Seneca and others often mention wind 
coming out of hollows and caves in the earth ; the great difference of 
temperature in hot countries between the outer air and that within 
making this probably very perceptibla Perhaps the lacuna is greater 
than one v. 144 euros hardly gives any sense : eautas, as Jacob says, 
is what we want. 145 ah$t/nxhe cet must mean ^ draw from things 
seen belief in tiie unseen'. 147 I cannot decide between %ndu90 of p« 
and incliMia of a m. 148 by reading hie for hoc which came from the 
next v., and changing the stopping, the sentence is plain : et quo plura 
uenti hie, sub terra, mouent. 152 nuusa I read for causa^ the ma 
' having been absorbed in teTierrima : for this use of massa comp. Ovid 
met I 70 'quae pressa diu massa latuere sub ista Sidera'; fa^ti i 108 

* Inque nouas abiit massa soluta demos'. 

158^187 : these winds, and the fires and other disturbances which 
they occasion, have not their origin near the surface : they come from 
below and are the effects of great pressure and resiBtance. Look at 
£tna and the wild con^ion within its crater : this will give you the 
clearest conception of tremendous movements. 158 foU. are intelli- 
gible only in p: here aud down to 177 he appears to speak of subterra- 
neous disturbances generally, whether resulting in earthquakes or vol- 
canoes or the like: the hiatus, probably of more than one v., afler 142 
renders the whole passage obscure. 158 aummis causis must mean 

* causes arising on the surface' : perhaps we might compare Aen. xii 434 

* Summa(]*;c per galeam delibans oscula'. 159 opus here and 1 69 means 
the work or result produced by these commotions; and then in 186b, 
195, 336, 56o the like work or result in reference to Etna specially. 
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162 is veiy corrapt in all editions and mss. except ^ wfaose reading I 
hare followed» only adding the in : a v. must be wanting here which I 
will not venture, to supply. 163 sese both a and p: other mss. and 
all editions corrupt it. 165 166 p here is nearest the ti-uth, then 
a; M are all absurdly wrong: in p I only change aqiMsqtte to acuatque^ 
which the sense demands : the constr. is ' ubi in uaouo defit id qui (ablat) 
uacuum teneat uentos atque ita acuat morantes'. 167 Explicat scat- 
ters them abroad and so. destroys all their intensity. 168. turhare 
is neut. as often in Lucretius and others. 169 170 can be understood 
only in p : notusque premit densa ruina, premiturque uicissim nunc euri 
boreaeque ruina, nunc uterque, i.e. eurus et boreas, ruiha huius ie. 
noti : the last words are but a repetition in £9u;t of the premiC of 169 : 
but he loves antithetical points : comp. n. to 53. 172 for position of 
qiie coiop. n. to 79. 174 cmtiqui Le. mundi: 'chaos is come again': 
Wemsdorf and Jacob will have the author to be Lucilius, and an epicu- 
rean ; and Jacob here refers to Lucretius : but clearly this is no doctrine 
of Epicurus or his followers: with them the world went back in a 
moment into its primordial atoms : here it is supposed to assume merely 
its old chaotic form ; and this agrees exactly with the stoical theory : 
corop. Sen. epist 58 24 'mundus quoque, aetema res et inuicta, mutatur 
nee idem manet : quamuia enim omnia in se habeat quae habuit, alitor 
habet quam habuit: ordinem mutat*. 'si &8 est credere' too of 173 is 
very unepicurean : Lucretius on a similar topic says contemptuously, 
VI 565, * Et metuunt magni natumm credere mundi cet 1' 175 JIaee 
immo : Tacitus often has immo in the 2d place. 176 tienas are the 
canales or hollow ducts he speaks so much of above : 98 folL he compares 
these to the uenae of the body. 177 'Etna gives proof of itself 

that all may see': for this use oi Jides comp. 504 'plagis — ^fides'; 516 
'Et figulos huic esse fid^m': Jacob quotes L\icau i 523 'addita fati 
Peioris manifesta fides*. 178 me elided: so 284 and 472 sex he is, as 
we have said, strictly Ovidian in his abstinence from harsh elisiona But 
Ovid and all who are most strict on such points freely elide me^ te^ $$^ 
cufOy tuTOy iam and a few similar monosyllables. 181 folL the eruptions, 
their nature and materials being the main purpose of the poet, he comes 
at once to describe the appearance of the crater, taking no notice of the 
lower parts of the mountain. 181 adUut are the openings down into 

the interior of the crater : 1 94 ' arcent aditus' . 182 ForrigU of p must 
be right ; Corrigii of a and m comes from the common confusion of c and p 
in these mss. : but I doubt whether in the latter part of the v. we have 
the genuine reading of p: it cannot be right; as from 181 till 187 he is 
describing the form and appearance of the crater, ihe/adea, clomuSf aedes 
and area of such great workings, not the eruption and workings them- 
selves: I therefor^ for the 'penitus quos exigit' of a, read 'penitusque 
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06 erigit^ snrelj a aligbt ohAHge : Strabo pp. 274 275 deocribes Etna, and 
tells how the orater looked to tii<M ot ptwni dvapavr€i, adding, as we 
well knoWy that the form of the orater often changes. In conseifaence 
of the heat they did not get near enough to see what onr poet saw; but 
yet opaw ir rf fti^^ jSovror rt^pmbri rrjv XP^' ^^^i^ oxlt poet says ' and 
lifts up its head quite beyond'» he seems to allude to such a jSovrof : the 
crater sinks down into the depths; Aen in another direction extends its 
limbs, and beyond liftv np its head: comp. 285 'rigido quia nertice 
snrgit^ PorrigU and erigit appear to be osed with studied point : see n. 
to 116. 183 in another direction rtyen rocks in huge disorder {disc, 
ingena) fill up the space. 184 all these Tsa are uniutdiligible in the 
editions : thus they join Inter optu with what precedes, as if it described 
the active working of Etna»* a sense it elsewhere bears: see n. to 159: 
here it means the structure of the crater : aliae rupes intemeetunt opus. 
186 some of these rocks already changed in nature by the fire, others 
still undergoing the fire. 186 and 195 seem manifestly spurious, 
having no connexion with the contert: the latter indeed breaks into the 
middle of a sentence : the words themselveB are not Latin, at least not 
connected Latin. I cannot think it accidental too, that^ while in every 
other place where Aetna, Aetnaeus occur, a has A after t, in these two 
vsa alone it has not 186 b, found only in p, is clearly genuine: such 
is the crater of Etna, sudi the aspect^ such the home of its unearthly 
working, such the seat and place of such mighty operations 

188—218 : so much fov the place ;. now to explain the worker and 
cause of eruptions: clouds of sand are thrown up and burning masee: 
there is noise enough to* frighten Jupiter for the safety of heaven: but 
air and wind are necessary to set all this in effectual movement 188 
artif, inc. is the /abeK of 19», i.a the 8pirUu§ of 217 218: it gives the 
eruption its form and power, cauaam^ ia the materials mentioned 
below and the fire working on them. 189 190 tiieve is a perplexing 
variation here between a and f i the gennineness of the reading given to 
the latter I doubt: a's reading, helped by that of «, seenu to me right, 
tiiough I am quite unable to aooount for that of p, if genuine^ except on 
the hypothesis of a different recension. 189 comp. Mela i 70 ' loous 
est magni aliquando discriminis'. 190 tub tempore^ thou^ lees usual 
than 8vh tempuB, is net unccnnmonr Lucretius haa it vi 413 and 416, 
Ovid £A8ti V 491, and ManiHus more than once: ^e pignara of p has a 
sense usual in our poem and may thcMfore be ih>m conjecture : a and m 
I cannot explain exeept'on the suppositk» that their reading is genuine. 
193 prokJhmLi eomp. Strabo p. 274. 194 operiH : see n. to 5 DdoBt 
ofu ad. = prohibent flhrnmae: yotr cannot approach the mouth of the 
crater, diutna cura is not from an epicurean. 196 tine orb. eat : it 
docs not admit of examination by an <»rbUer or eyewitness: Sen. HippoL 
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601 Moeus ab omni liber arbitno uaoat': napeated in Hera Oet 484 
iriih tv4iu9 for Itber: Plant, oapt 218 'S6oede..procul, Ne arbitri diota 
soslra arbitrari queant'. 197 quid', wbat material Etna in its 
depths bonm» ie. the omsa of 188: ihej are told in detail 199 fidL 

198 mvriMiyhM /aber ia the ar«|Aa; of 188, or the ipirUm» of 210--21& 

199 glomeroHm of p ia a great gain: exhatuUte is yerj appropriate;» but 
so certain : exus^od» firom the easuta^ q( mm, would be equally good, 

tiiO bumkig sand being a marked feature in an eruptioinL Pliny n 234 
'Aetnae flagrantis in tantum nt quinquagena» ceatena miUa passuum 
harenas flammaram globo eructet'; Sen. nat. quaest u 30 1 'Aetna., 
ingentera uim urentis harenae ^udit*.. 200 mo^ooBuriia27 with 
the same s«ise: they are the ^mirando pondere saxa* x»f Lucv. yi 692; 
Uie /AvSpov9 of Strabo LI moU&^Ffmdcumnia.BxeYtirffl^B ^aoopulos 
auolsaque uisoera montis'. 201 /roffor cat. «^Yirgil'a 'Gum, gjonita 
glomerat'. 202 Ju9oa oei : Bkabo L L t^kiyas koI Xiyrvt.: Xucr. L h 
'Fert itaque ardorem longe longeque fauillam XKffert ei eressa uoluil 
caligine fumum*; Aen. in 572 Mnterdumque atcam prommpit ad 
aethera nubem, Turbine fiunantem piceo et candente fauilla' : the word 
mina would imply ashes rather than smoke: modem observers speak of 
streams of black mud being not unusual. Beyue des deux mondes torn. 
67 p. 222 4es ^uormes volutes de nuages qui s'^chappont presqne oon- 
stamment des crat^es en activity se oomposent, an moins pour les 999 
milli^mesy de^apeur d'eau^.et oe sont idles qni en s'^lancant du fond des 
abimes soul^v^nt des tourhillons de cendres et des blocs de scories'. 
203 foil he now fiaja tha poet: ' Yatibus iogenium eat': forgetting 
what he said in 74 foil and 91 folL : .oomp. too 55d. 206 Die ia 
nomin. to VertcU and premii: premU of a « is plainly ri(^t> not tremU 
of p. 208yactun/ = hoc &ciunt: for this absolute use oijbcere oomp. 
my n. to Luce iv 1112. usnitmi of p saems to me a manifest interpo- 
lation: the 2nd nee ^ et non : et cadunt, uon sustentata cat. : with all 
their gravity they cannot resist the force of the wind which ejects them. 
But the expref sion is curious, as caduni seems to imply first their being 
ejected and then fidUng and covering the ground; and siutenUUa must 
mean 'held back, kq>t in their pUee*: Gic. in CatiL iv 6 'id opprimi 
sustentando ac prolatando nullo pacto potest'; pro Flacco 12 'ut ae ipsa 
susteutat, ut omnia uerba moderatur' - Scaliger^s Mckm for eadunt ia at 
least ingenious. 210 is a good test of ms& : p is right; a comes next; 
then longo interuallo #; then r: oomp. I^cr. vi 693 'Ke dubites quia 
haec animai turbida uis sit^ Hso, uen^ tur.: 318 'peuiinsqao coactoa 
Exagiiant uentos'. 211 pro/undo ^abimoof 200. 212 213, bope- 
lessly meaningless in mss. and editions, I have made intelligible without 
T think violent change: in 212 I only read easpec^oTuJa, a< enmt for tha 
expecianda terurU of ^: for the meaning comp. n. to 188 artif, inc. cam. : 
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this cause, Le. a conflagration among the materials in the mountw^ 
must be waited for, before the wind or spirilvs can perform its func- 
tions: but so soon as there shall be this conflagration, then the win! 
will do its part: in 213 when the t of inflabU was changed to 8, asjuft 
above in operU, and 165 in aciuUy it easily became injlaiia: acr% For aer 
seems quite necessary. Bead Scaliger and Jacob to see what they mJre 
of these yss. 214 flamimae of p seems necessary for the sense : here 
too it is hard to account tar the semper of a <•; and prope par, which 
must mean semper prope par, would be the better for that word. 217 
jatidU of a « is surely better than atcdet of p. 218 my slight correc- 
tions here seem quite necessary. With LuoretiuB too this epiritus, aer 
or uenttcs plays an equally important part i& l^e eruptions of Etna. 

219 — 305 : we have now to exj^in the different causes which pro- 
duce the winds : it is a godlike pleasure to inquire into th^ origin of the 
world; to learn the nature and courses of the sun, the moon and stars; 
why the seasons change and the lika Yet surely we lords of the earth 
have more concern with the things of this earth : I do not mean» so flu* 
as they bring us gain by mining, by tilling and the like : we have to in- 
vestigate its phenomena, for instance these veiy winds which stir the 
fires of Etna: they have many causes, some arising above ground; such 
as may be illustrated from various kinds of artificial machinery; others 
bom in like ways under the ground. 219 this line resembles several 
in Lucretius, whom our poet &-equently imitates. 220 eifU, and 221 
eit are understood: comp. 243 and n. to 91. quae cet« 'which is what 
feeds the fires': here too p alone gives sense. 224 hieri is another 
splendid gain from p : it and the other infinitives down to 250 depend en 
uoluptae est there. 225 effusis i.e. nobis: the dat seems quite defen- 
sible. 227 both sense and poetry declare that p is right here : a and «» 
give arrant nonsense. 228 here a bears the palm : piHncipia must be 
joined with what precedes, ^hkot: one, two, three, or four, or, as the 
epicureans say, infinite, quae-gudlia', so 243 quae — qtuxA, 229 I 
have not changed the indicatives here, nor in 230, 239, 240, as two of 
these instances could not be altered without violent and quite improba- 
ble correction : Propertius has many similar indicatives. I do not know 
whether our author intended them to be as it were parenthetical: in 
272 I have written quod for quid, as quid coereet seems intolerabla 
saecula = * for ever' : a common sense in the poets. 231 by reading 
ut {or et 1 have I think made clear this and the folL v. which can- 
not be understood in any edition: scire modum solis; scire qua ratione 
luna, quanto ndnor eius orbita est, eo breuior cet. : how the moon makes 
twelve, while the sun makes one revolution : the constr. is like that of 
241 foil, 'nosse cometen, Lucifer unde cet.^ 234 here I cannot with 
any certainty mediate between a m, and p: p looks to me interpolated: 
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€ur9ua I findi in the cura of a « the last letters of whidi «re dearly from 
the iura at the end of the next y.: oomp. 19 where a has merUem for 
ftiatremj from dentem at end of 20, and n. to 81 SoUteilanL ineandUa 
without known law or order^ opposed to certo ordine, 235 b of p is 
cleariy genuine: signorutn of 235 are the 12 signs of the zodiac : Jacob 
well compares Manil. ni 241 ' Cum tamen in quocnmque dies deducitur 
astro. Sex habeat supra terras, sex signa sub illis'. I add Lucan 1 90 
* [dum] long! uoluent Titana labores, Noxqu'e diem caelo totidem per 
signa seqaetur'j Vitruy. ixl (4) 4 'ex quibus sex signa numero supra 
terram cum caelo peruagantur, cetera sub terram subcuntia ab eios 
umbra obscurantur', and see what follows; Sen. dial, yiii 5 4 ' sena per 
4i0m, sena per noctem signa perducens nullam non partem sui explicuit 
natura*: before them all, Arat. phaen. 554 vdaij S cm ia;icTi *1&( aci 
JvKoiMTi StHuScKciSos KVKkoio, Toaatu S* ivriXXovau 236 au are here 
plainly right: the strange unmeaning Fanope of p is a gross and |>al- 
pable interpolation, whether old or new, eyidently coming from one who 
did not understand what was said : ' why, when Phoebe's fire is ruddy, 
her brother's pale, this portends elouds for heayen, rains for earth': 
Virgil geor. i431 says ^uento semper rubet aurea Phoebe'; and wind 
and rain haye yery similar prognostics : perhaps ibid. 441 442, which 
contain the signs of rain, imply paleness of the sun. 238 p is alone 
right, tier cet. : Cia Oato 70 * uer enim tamquam adolescentiam sign!* 
ficat'. 243 quas — Q^uoe = quali8 tat, qualb sit: comp. 220. tenax is 
^stingy', and so 'ill-natured' 'malignant': Ter. ad. 866 'Ego iUeagrestis 
Baeuus tristis parous truculentus tenax'. 244 I cannot decide between 
Undcmt of ai» and pandani of p. 246 uolet of a« I prefer to uocet of 
p : he is thinking of the swift hunter, not of his course as a star, incubet 
of a « I prefer to excuhet of p, on account of quo and the nature of Sinus. 
index, ' the informer', is said with poetical reference to him, when as the 
dog of Icarius or Icarus he brought Erigone to her father's dead body : 
the story is told fully by Servius geor. ii 389 : editors seem all to miss 
strangely the meaning: Oyid seyeral times terms him ' Icarius canis'. 
247 mundo 'the sky': seen, to 43. 248 'not to suffer' i.e. not be 
content to think of them as a mei'e confused mass : congesta of p must 
be right. 

251 dominia, ' for us its lords and masters', of a is surely right. 
252 Quaeque of p was first written Qucte, and then et interpolated in 
aii. 254 255 I follow a here. Nam quae i.e. nam qualis spes est; 
and udle depends on it as well as on amerUia: for in 255 the reading of 
p must be interpolated, erra/ntem: he has already as a stoic more than 
once declared the stars and heayenly bodies to be gods : 'subducto reg- 
nant sublimia caelo' : he here personifies any one of them : in itself it is^ 
as he has said, right and proper to know these; but why do so to the 
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n^leot of what m before tm and therefore more ooneeriis vat . S57 folL 
we search and torment the earth for gain, but will not ezamine it for 
nobler ends; p has happily 276 277 278 in this plaee: in «# thej have 
the place noted bj their numbers^ in the middle ef an alien sentence: 
older editors may be excused ; bat in Jacob who knew the foet it shews 
strange want of acamen not to obey p : he, WenuBdori, Gorallos, Scaliger 
all put the Tijs. in unsuitable places. By a metsphor of somewhat far- 
fetched point the poet compares the earth, mined for its metals, to a 
wretch put to the torture to extort eonfe8si<m. But the readings of p 
are clearlj inferior to those of a, which here has not a letter wrong; for 
in 275 I prefer premmur, a favourite word of our poet, to the weaker 
terimur, f having above reid tremit for premU: though here it maj 
indicate a differ^it recension. 276 prqffn/ndum editoim strangely take to 
be the sea : it is of course the depths of earth, as often in our poem : 546 
'et quaedam fortasse profnndo Incomperta iacent'; 578 'raptumque 
profiittdo' : he speaks of mining of course. 277 arg, semen : Ovid has 
' semina forri', but not with quite the same force. 278 Targ-utntur of 
ao, 'are put to the torture', is dearly right; with these three lines 
comp.LueriYiBOS 'ubi argenti uenas aurique secuntur, Terrai penitus 
scrutantes abdita forro'; and especially Pliny u 157, who dwells on the 
same metaphor, 'aquis, fecro, ligno» igni, lapide, fruge omnibus cruciatur 
horis... ' Yt tamen quae summa petiatur atque extrema cute tolerabUia 
uideantur, penetramuain uisoera auri argentique uenas ek acris ac plumbi 
metalla fbdientes, gemniss etiam et quosdam paniolos quaerimus lapidee 
Bcrobibus in profundum actis. uiscera eiua extrahimus'. 258» con- 
tiniiing the metaph. : the earth is tortured, like a po(Nr wretch by robbers^ 
xmtil it buy itself o^ and then having con&ssed the truth, iei told 
where its treasures are^ is left to contempt and poverty and allowed to 
hold its tongue: p is clearly corrupt in 259 : taoeani too is much more 
pointed than iacetmi, 261 a » are unintelligible at the end of this v. : 
the change to the 1st person is somewhat harsh: 'we carefully weigh, 
ponder over*. 263 plaiams of •# seems better than plcmtia of p^ but 
is not certain. 267 fforrea is accus. : with thb change of subject 
o(mfi> 273; and Lucr. v 1266 ' Yt sibi tela daren^ siluasque ut caedere 
possent'. dolea I retain with a: Orelli inscr. 4888 dolearia', voL2pw 
^Sldoleai thebestms8.ofFlorushaveobfeu9it:seeJahnp.xxxi: perhaps 
we might compare 4abea, labium and the like. 268 /aenUia all the 
best mas. of Yirgil thjos speti in geor. in 32L 269 they are ever lull 
of greed, where anything has shewn itsdf more preeious than what they 
have. 270 iUae cet.: some profit and enrich the intellect : Persius v 63 
' puigatas inseris aures Fruge Cleanthea' : so here < animus inseritnr bona 
fruge'. hoe cet.: others have a practical value : hoe of a must be rig^t: 
or haec of p<vs=hae: the est optima of fi seems an interpolation. 
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272 quod 1 adopt from «; as quid coercei seemB qmte inadmiflaiUe : see 
n. to 229. 273 NuL foL op, [nos], [nos] non mtUas cer. : see il to 
267. 270 rumpi : mundi of a# baa no sense.^ 280 imptdicU of a# 
I explain by 318-— 328: Le. the obetoolea stdr the winds to fdry, and so 
cause the viotomt eraption : oomp. too 879 * mora udooins urgent*. 281 
mtUto/aed, pax: Tac. hist, i 77 and iv 85 'molta pace'. 282 dearly 
one or more vss. are lost hevec probably more than onft T cannot 
Mow Jaoob^ who transfers 801 302 before 282, and then has to alter 
both 301 and 282: he seems to me to invert the poet's reasonings and 
moreover the sabjunctiTes crescant, safffsni^ abgtrcihat are then inex- 
plicable. 284 tmues of p is nndoubtedly true. 285 rigido ce^i 
comp. my correction of 182''penitu9q[ue os erigit ultra' : it secons pretty 
clear that Aetna wis mentioned in what «is lost before 282, a^ he is here 
talking of the Tarious ways in which winds may get within the monn* 
tain. Lncrettos in his brief description of Etna gives much wdght to 
wind; but onr poet treats of it at quite inordinate length: he has 
already said mudi about it, and continues the subject for another 100 
lines. 286 uentis is the last gain we get from ^ which ends hera 
287 it is tiius forced to admit from all sides different winds; because the 
summit is equally exposed to «11. eogiiai has uo meaning here : coglbwr 
seems quite necessary, the -wr was absorbed in the following av/ra^ or 
lost by abbreviation : co^ then passed into cogitak 288 and then 
instead of battling, the winds join forces and so exert a greater power. 

289 another possible cause : he now speaks of and illustrates the 
effect of moisture or water in stimulating wind or air, which then in its 
turn excites something else, in the case of Etna its fires : * or else the 
clouds and cloudy sou& drive the winds inward into the mountain!* but 
these vs8« are very obscure; and Jacob and others h^^ go much astray, 
illustrating from Lucretius what is totally different 290 a 3rd 
cause: flexere Bx\d/eruntur dearly refer to fwhw et nub, aus,; I have 
therefore fer the sylL wanting written ki; but, as I do not know what 
our poefs usage would be, perhaps haeo would be right; or again ui^ 
'when haply', might better connect the t. with what follows: ikeaJhoL 
caput is obsctmB, liiough the general meaning is clear: 'or else these 
clouds, etc; wheel about and take the winds behind, and so drive th^n 
in' : in 289 they met them in front: Jlexere caputs for fleooere Be, seeme a 
doubtful expression; so that perhaps Werttsd<Nrf is right in taking it to 
mean have rounded, doubled, the head of Etna, comparing the technical 
'flectere promuntnrium', 'flee. Leucsten'. 291 ^mda is the water from 
the clouds : then this water presses, drives before it the airs and condenses 
them with its blows and so increases their force i TorperUes seems neoes* 
saty: I do not find torrerUea in the sense of 'streaming' applied to aught 
but liquids, or speech. 293 now follow two illustrations from artificial 
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machines of the effect of water in putting air in motion, which in tarn 
Bets something else in movement. 293 he allnd'^. as Wemadorf njB, 
to such an instrument as Claudius' Triton on lake i<\icinus which gave 
the signal for the naumachia: Sneton. v21 at end 'exciente [classes] 
bucina Tritone argenteo qui e medio lacu per machinam emeraerat' : 
whether it be that very Triton, it is impossible to say, as we know that 
similar playthings existed long before from Heron, who in his pneumatica 
p. 171 describes a <rakvLy( thus blown by water, and p. 227 one blown 
by steam by a ^ojidpiow iarxrjfMLTurfii^ov €k Tpiroyyou %id%Ui is answered 
by Haud aliter in 299. hora dud seems to me to come naturally from era 
dtic of a, especially as t follows : the bueina was used in many ways to 
divide tKe horae: Lucanii689 'neu bucina diuidat horas*: hora may 
mean ' hora pugnae ', such as the naumachia in Suetonius : or any other 
1i^ra\ duct may mean the emperor, Claudius or another; or any com- 
mander, such as the duces of those two fleets. Scaliger's a/ura diu^ 
adopted by all later editors, hardly gives a just sense. 294 the machine 
is worked by a body of water and by the air constrained thereby to set 
it in motion : just as the water of the clouds impels the winds which pot 
Etna in motion. coUeetua aquae occurs in Lucr. iv414 and in Fron- 
tinus. 296 another machine, worked in like manner by water setting 
air in motion, is described : tieluU ia to be repeated here. It is a hy- 
draulic organ, a sort c^ instrument which was very common in the time 
of the Empire, and long before. 296 we here have B followed by que : 
Yirgil and some of the most careful poets avoid this; though the best 
prose writers employ it freely. Car, vrr. must mean a tune produced by 
the pressure of water. coHina is the hydraulis or water-organ : why it 
is so called I do not know, whether from its shape resembling somehow 
a pot, or else the sacred pot and tripod on which the Pythia sat; or, as 
Wernsdorf poet. min. n p. 398 suggests, from the loud noise which came 
forth from the Delphic cortina causing the name to be transferred to 
this unusual loud-sounding instrument. But as the word occurs only 
here in this sense, the meaning is uncertain: the box containing the 
water would seem from coins and gems to have been of different shapes ; 
but Athenaeus ivp. 174d says loixe 8c to oftyavoy jScDfi^ arpoyyvXif : from 
which we might infer that cortina denotes the shape. Heron, who 
describes elaborately a hydraulic organ just after the Tiiton mentioned 
above, calls the copper chest containing the water more than once a 
/9<iifU(ricos : but his drawing gives it the shape of a square altar. Sen. nat. 
quaest. u 6 5 ' comua et tnbae, et quae aqoarum pressura maiorem sonitum 
formant quam qui ore reddi potest, nonne aeris intentione partes suaa 
ezplicant?* 297 these organs are described as having imparls 

calami or fistvlae of aes^ resembling the tvJbea of our organs : these im- 
pares fistvlae produced itnpares modi: Vitruviu8x8(13) gives a long 
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iecLnical involved deacripbion : but the clearest accounts are found in 
Heron L 1. and in the curious poem of Publil. Optatianus ap. Wemadorf 
poet min. ii p. 405 where the aiTangement and length of the vss. sug- 
gests to the eye the arrangement of the tubes: 41 *Perque modos gra- 
dibus surget fecunda canoris Aere cauo et tereti, calamis crescentibus 
aucta. Quis bene suppositis quadratia ordine plectris Artificis manus in 
numeroe clauditque aperitque Spiramenta' will illustrate our v., and 
what follows * Sub quibus unda latens properantibus incita uentis, Quae 
uicibus crebris iuuenum labor cet', looks like 298, where m,br, unda 
seems a reminiscence of Aen. x 227 ' subremigat uudis' : but the 'arte 
regentis Quae teuuem cet.' must refer to the organist who is playing on 
the keys and thus driving the air into the tubes so as to produpe the 
music: it would seem here simply to mean 'he rows along*, ie. plays on 
the different keys, 'by means of the water', which supplies the pressure 
by which the air is forced into the tubes; for all seem agreed that this 
was i^e sole purpose of the water : Heron p. 229 to 8c iv r^ Piafiiaictf vSotp 
IfxPaXXcrai €V€Ka tov tok v€picr(r€v6vra aipa iv T<p irviyti, Xiym Srj rov Ik rrj^ 
irvf tSos iidovfi€vov hratpovra to x&wp irpo^ ro del l)(€W rov% avKai% hwapJvovs: 
ifiOiyytaBai : Athen. 1. ]. says cfwrvcvoroK 8* iv uTia% prrfi^iri 8ia to ipjirvtUrCai 
to opyavov viro rov v8aT09 : he next goes on to describe how this is done. 
Pliny however, ix 88, uses aubremigo in its literal sense of rowing under- 
neath : can then the words imply here ' he rows below upon the water*, 
i.e. while he is playing above with bis hands, he is moving something 
below with his feet, which sets the water in motion) 299 just in the 
same way the wind of Etna maddened at being dislodged by the torreots 
of water fights in the straitened room, and thus Etna roars mightily like 
the biLcina of the Triton, or the water-organ, both like it moved by 
water, summota /urens : see n. to 67. 301 not only are there these 
external causes of wind in Etna, but we must believe they are produced 
below the earth from causes similar to those outside. 303 premurU 
is clearly right, crematU having no fteaning here. premurU irUer se is 
the proper Latin construction in the sense of 'mutuo premuut pre- 
muntur' : Lucr. vi 456 *oomprendunt inter se' ; i 787 'inter se mutare*, 
where I give instances from Cicero, Caesar and Livy. 305 tiUaque 
cet must mean 'and do not settle down until they are in a safe place*: 
but perhaps Jacob's ' tuta dum sede* is necessary : with qu^ m of a <d for 
dum, comp. 206 qtie extra p rightly, dextra a «. 

306 — 328 : if even you contest what I say, you must allow that 
rocks tumble underground, and so cause a dispersion of air, aud produce 
wind : also that the moisture of mists produces air and wind as we see 
on meadows near a river: much greater is the power of water under 
the earth, and of winds which by constraint are rendered more violent, 
until they burst out with their fires from the crater of Etna. 307 
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oiVtiIa# = credit aliquis: ibis use of the 2fid pers. sing, potential is ex- 
tswnely frequent in Latin: comp. Madvig gram. 370, and my n. to 
Lucr. I 327/>om9~po8Bamn8 or potest aliquia, and n 41 Cvm uideas = 
uidenms or nidet aliquis : Madvig obserTcs that this idiom is of very ex- 
tensive use, employed alike in the chief clauses of sentences^ or» as 
here, aftar odojanctious, si, eamf etc., or relatives: the imperf is so used 
as well as the present: Lacr. v 1332 and vi 1368 uideres; and powes 
more than onoe: with thia anicm of esi and ertdas comp. Lucr. n 850 
' Quoad lieet ac possis*, where Lachmann's poH$ e« is no more neoessary 
than Jacob's etwiis here: the same idiom occurs below, 401 'ai forte 
manu> teneas ao...G0mas,...putes', where Jacob quite spoils the passage 
by violent and useless changes : tenea$ and cemas do not depend on H 
forUy but = tenemus^ oemimus. 309 Proruera seems quite necessary : 
the cavern^ tnmUe in; and the air thus difl{>laced rushes about and ^ 
raises wind : Lucr. vi 545 ' Subter ubi ingentis speluncas submit aetsa : 
Quippe cadunt toti montes' : this use of ftwu&n appears in the silver 
age: Tac. ann. zv23 'motu teniae... oppidum Pompei magna ex parte 
proruit*. 310 cresesff of a Allays at once ' certamina tanta' of editorti 
Scaliger, Oorallus, Wemsdor^ Jacob. 311 ^trnden, animas or auras: 
it is carious how ha has dwelt and continues to dwell on this production, 
of air and wind from moisture. But in a hot climate the difference in 
temperature betwe^ the air and running waters often makes the 
currents of air very perceptible. 314 Flum, parua seem to be the 
riui taken from the anrnis and «listributed for irrigation over the fields : 
Pliny m 119 '[Padus] deductus in flumina et fossas inter Hauennara 
Altinumque': Flamina appears to come from a misunderstandiDg of the 
passage. id$ La harum aurarura, 'currents of air from water'. 
315 ' humor adspirat fortes auras, et uerberibus impellit'^ thus increasing 
their force: Aen. t607 'uentosque adspirat eunti': but our passage is 
very obscurely expressed, if the nus. are right. 316 in uacuo, ' in the 
open air', rorum is a fine correction of Jacob's : Lucretius uses it several 
times for water or moisture generally: see my note to i 49& 317 
chui: this form» to judge from the best mss., of Juvoial for instance 
and Seneca, was common in the silver age. 318 psmiua, ' within tbe 
earth/ is opposed to ^x^a : the word often occurs with tlus sense in our 
poem : catuae^iB nomin. to E^agiiaaU : .the same causes act on the winds 
below; and being there pent up, these work with more fury: the notion 
he again and again so elaborately insists on. 820 suffoccA, the passage 
chokes the winds as they are thus fightings and compels them to burst 
out 323 ad^. cerL is much the same as Pugncmii» tuffocat, kmg. 
ietu is illustrated by * primes ultimus urget't one apiritus strikes on 
anotlieir, and so in^pels it onwardsi as one wave another wave. 324 
32S uires of one v« has come from uirea (tf the other; a coinmon error 
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in 011F and other msa ; see n. to 81 : most editors cliange it in tbe 
neoond^ where it appears to me in place, while in 324 rupea or a similar 
word is required : siu> sibi pandere seems to me not to refer to the ?nnd, 
bat to the rocks, ' rolling them over off their eqnilibriam': with this use 
comp. Lucr. yi 574 'recipit prolapaa suas in pondere sedes'» and my note 
where I cite among other passages Petron. 136 * anumque pondere suo 
deiectam': to the instances there given I now add from Stat Theb. v 374 
^instabili procnmbens pondere xii 435 'commoto pondere'; and iii 37 
the plur. 'ponderibus*: but so too our poet below, 346 * ipsa suo decliuia 
pondere numquam corpora deripiat*: what just preoedes this further 
illuBtrates our passage, ' spiritus ille Qui rupes terramque rotat cet.'; 
which supports my rupe8. With $uo Mi referring to rupe8 and 346 
dibo comp. such phrases^as that just quoted from Petronius, and ^suo siU 
gladio hunc iugulo', and Cicero's ^desiuant insidiari domi suae couKuli*; 
and with the use of imtoliiene, Aen. xii6dd 'siluas armcnta uirosque 
Inu<duens aecum'; 392 'oppositisa tergo inuoluitur aiis In caput. atque 
umerofi': but 'evoluena' is perhaps to be read. 325 per governs 
densa corpora, 326 mora/ni^m ia any rock that tries to st&y the 
9puritu9. d27 aiph. aclue of a restores the passage : npho had various 
uses; but here it denotes a kind of forcing-puntp, used as a fire^ngine 
and for other purposes ; amoi^ the uigiles there was a detachment 
of siphonarii or firemen: i^Iiny epist x35(42), apeaking of a fire at 
Nicomeifia, 'nuUus usquam in publico sipfao^ nidla hama, nullum deni- 
que instrumentum ad incendia oompescenda' ; laid orig. xx6 9 'siphon 
ms appellatum, quod aquaa sufflando fundat. iubi senserint domum 
ardere, eurrunt cum siphonibus ^enis aqua et extinguunt ineendia. sad 
et camaras expressis ad superiora aquis emundant': Pliny hist, it 166 
'quo spiritn acta et terrae pondere expcessa siphonum modo emicat'. 

629-^357 : what we see, would be against the hypothesis that the 
winds enter by the crater and then are driven out again : thus a still 
qniet doud rests in fine weather high above it, and when an eruption 
is not going on, incense is sometimes burned on the very summit : if 
however appearances deceive, then it must be from the immense rapidity 
with which the winds move, that they elude the senses : this might be 
illustrated by various well-known phenomena. 330 Faucibut: Lucr. 
Ti 701, of Etna, ' In summo sunt uertice enim crateres, ut ipsi Nomini- 
tant: nos quod fauces perhibcmus et ora'« 381 locus ipse: the 
summit of Etna, or the mouth of the crater. 332 fidgeat of a makes 
the passage as clear as the aether itself. 333 Purp, oetro : to Lucr. 
II 829 I cite from Propertius * Poenis tibi purpura fulgeat ostris*, and 
from Claudian 'puniceo ostro'. vuhofr aureus: Prisclan quotes from 
Ennius 'albus iubar^; and in another gran^marian we find 'splendidus 
iubar*: Lucr. iv 404 uses iuba/r of the rising sun: *rnbrum tremulis 
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iubar ignibus cet.'; and y 697 ^tremulHm iubar haesitat ignis*: so I 
understr.nd Aen. iv 130 Mubare exorto'. 335 Figra — humida: these 
two epithets referring to nitbes cannot be right: again the cloud over 
Ecna was the rererse of *wet': it was dry and like smoke: Strabo 
p. 272 shews this and illustrates the whole passage : vrlp St rod jSowov 
vt<l>a^ op6iov Siavcon/zco? cZs vilfos oaov iiaKoaCutv iroiiay ifptfiovv (cThu yap 
vrjv€ft lav) ciKa'iciv Sc icairvcg : I propose circumstupet cUmida, or athmidOf 
as our mss. would wnte it: when €U was absorbed by the preceding 
— et, it is seen how easily hmida would pass into humida : eUmida then 
is the Latin form of ar/At^, which well represents Strabo*s cucc^ciy S< 
KawiOf and his dxXw o/uxXwSiy in p. 276 where he speaks of the Tolcanic 
Iliera. In the old language, when the people adapted Gieek words to 
their own organs of speech, we find such words as placenta, turunda, 
ampJiorOj adapted to the 1st decl. from the accus. of the Greek forms : 
this mode of adaptation seems never to have been lost ; thus on one side 
of our poet we find in Virgil and Pvopertius the nomin. camda instead 
of C€is9isy said to be an Etruscan word; and on the other we have 
Apuleius more than once using chlamyda =^ y\aiJLv^, circumstupet : 342 
'stupeatque profundum*: the proper force of the word srems to be * fixed 
immoveable in astonishment'. 336 Proap, subL- 200 ft. above the 
summit, as Strabo 1. 1. tells us. opus, the work goirg on within : see n. to 
159. uas. ree. are the retiring depths within the crater. 338 so 
that from this and what precedes and follows the furious winds cannot 
be rushing in, in order to be afterwards driven out again in the erup- 
tions. 339 Jacob cites Pausan. ui 23 9. 340 ceme : 425 ' Cenie 
locis etiam his cet.' sum. iugo on the very summit: 182 'penitnsque 
OS erigit ultra*; the jSowos of Strabo. vd qua i. e. near the mouth of 
the crater: 181 *Hinc uasti terrent aditus cet.'; 336 * uastosque recep- 
tus': this explains liherr, Inprosp, Aetna is masc. in Solinus v 9 * Vul- 
cano Aetna sacer': so Ossa and (kta in Ovid and others; though he and 
others mak« them femin. also : it would appear that the masc. comes 
from mons understood : mons lura, mons Ceuenna, and in Pliny mens 
Aetna are found with a masc. epithet. 341 tan, sem, rer, * the causes 
of such mighty effects'. 342 st.jnv/, 'and the abyss be then still': 
181 'merguntque profundo'. 343 the rest of this paragraph is among 
the obscurest of the poem, owing partly to the harsh abruptness of the 
writer on difficult questions, partly to the imperfection of his mss. I have 
however adhered to a, making only the slightest chsnges, but noting 
below two lacunae; whereas editors from Scaliger to Wemsdorf have 
violently altered nearly every v. and after all their texts are simply 
unintelligible. Huic cet. I take to mean : do you trust to this, the fact 
of this great cdm at the top of Etna to refute such theory? ut: IsLia 
tempted to read at : but I explain ut as an emphatic assertion : how in 
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thai case this ftir vhioh works saeh effidctn, would never tear down the 
rocks aiul ▼«nltod caverns of Etna! 844 Qfd rupea: see n. io 324 
325: riqfea copie oat as molten stones; (erram as burning sand. 
345 Cum rexU cet I take as aorists of repeated action : when aboyo all 
((^apposing ihis theory to be true of the winds going down the crater and 
then 'isdem pnlaos remeare') thi& air is in that ease used to guide 
its powers and abmptlf change its oourse. 846 is illostrated bj 

and inntiirates 324> where see notey wo ptnufere again means from 
their equilihrtnm or fixed position» 347 va/, abs. Oftcu: and loose 
them from their strong-arched vanlt, i. e. tear down the eauernM: 
comp. 308 'fTon dabiurn rupes aliqnas penitnsqne canemas Promere 
it^enti 8onitu\ 

348 si of a S seems to me right: ni or fdri of inferior mss» and all 
oditions appears to iniin the aense: in his nnoertaintjr he is now 
assuming the truth of 329 Madem deourrere uent-os cet *rtf £ am wrongs 
at all events appeanuQoes are on my side, and the great calm at the top 
of Etna can onlj be explained by the fact that thetie winds move with 
such rapidity, the eye cannot see their effects, as when persons are 
purified by the lusti-ation of fire^ tho fire is moved so reptdly that it 
strikes our fiices and bodies without being felt : my corrections are 
very slight: for rtanaest and 355 temuiet see n. to 5 Dhloet: haee and 
nee are continually confused from Uie almost identity of N and H in 
many old msa. 849 (ran^^i^ 'esoiqpes' : an unusnal sense. 350 Gus- 
tos =:= impetuSi and denotes great swiftness, as more than once in Lu- 
cretius. 351 tho hiatus makes this as well as the preceding sentence 
incomplete. ventUat igma is explained by Cloudian vi consul. Honor* 
324, qaoted by Scaliger : 'Lnstralem sic rite &cem, cui hunen odorum 
Sulpure caeruleo nigroque faitumine fiimat^ Gircum membra votat doctus 
pukg&nda saoerdda ' : the velocity produced by the rotation allowed tho 
fiice and body to be touched by the fire without harm. . 358 corpom 
I take to be the substances used; oomp. 347 Corpora i,e. rupes: then 
Tiottris ie. oorporibus. 353 causa adeo in tenui <^, nim repellit, 
*H keepe all violence and harm away^ 354 this causa, ie. the 
flame and wind, does not suck in the li^^teat substances which lie 
about the altar. 355 I keep the reading of a unchanged : the read- 
ings of other mss. prove first an accidental transposition of some letters 
in their archetype, then successive dum^ attempts to correct: unless a 
is very coarrupt^ -which I do not believe, then a v. is olearly lost: it is 
possiUie biwMts may come tcom/umu^ of 856 catching the oopyist's eye r 
but I do not preteiod to emend it 356 Ihe smoke rises up quite 
undisturbed, odoratis sppears to me not to be necessary. 857. if 
this v. refers, as with oar text it seems to jrefer, to Jiimu», the last 
words are to me obecure, as itmoxia rapti can hardly mean anything but 
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'guiHIess of plander* : the sense wanted seeniB to be 'unli&rmed^ which 
innaxia can by itadf hava I regret not to be able to throw more light 
on ihift paragraph; but, Bssiflted by «, I have not treated it like other 
editors, who with all their yiolent emendation», seem none of them, not 
even Scaliger, to connect it rationally with what precedes and follows. 

368 — 424: whether the cause then come from without or from 
within, eruptions of fire, sand, stones and molten rocks an frequent : 
material perer fidls : if there ia a lull, it is from the openings being 
blocked up ; and when this resistance is broken ihfough, the eruption 
is rendered more violent: many mineral substances help; but aboye all 
the lapis molaris or lava-stone feeds the eruption : its power of retaining 
fire is very great; and it can be rekindled again and ag«aia. 368 pere- 
grinis: the causes last spoken of which he admits to be possible; bat 
not so likely as the propriae^ the intenial causes, dieecribed beftreu 
pcimltiB is the nom. plur.: see n. to 58 disoordeL 860 portions of the 
moubtidn are carried up in the form of showen of sand, m prominent a 
feature in all eruptions and spoken of above: eomp. too 344 ' Qui rapes 
tezramqae rotat' : the ierrcm, is those 'mentis partes^ Wl fragorU 
I take for the aocus. plur.: Seneca epist 95 69 * fragores bellor:m dni- 
lium; dial. 1 3 10 'aquarum fragoribus': the aeons, -is is common in 
words of a similar formation, laborisy maiortB, eta : see Bibbeck proleg. 
Terg. p. 406 and my b. to Lucr. v 691. 862 /kdmina I keep, as^u- 
mina for the streams of lava would seem to be too abrupt: comp. 344 
'qui fuhninat ignes' ; Fetron. 122 v. 135 ^iamque Aetna uoiatar Ignibus 
insolttis et in aether» fulmina mlttit' ; and Sen. nal qnaesi n 30 ^ Aetna 
aHquando multo igne abnndauit, ingentem uim harenae ttoentiB effodit... 
illo tempore aiunt tune phxrima frusse tonitraa et frdmina» quae oon- 
cursu aridorum oorpomm facta»sunt, non Bfubium oet»* : iaid/ragori$ can 
w^ go together with Juknma: comp. Ben. nat. quaest n 27 3 'talia 
oduntur tonitma, cum oet. hie proprie fragor dicitur, subitos et vemens^ 
ceV 364 braoku» of a I retain: the Pithoeanns of Juvenal has 
4 times braohia, twice braooMa. 372 operae Scaltger takes for the 
Dom. plur. 'as gangs. o# workm^': so 562 'Fabriles operae'; but here 
I am not sure that it is not the dat sing. 373 rt^anpo^ = inierrum- 
pat; and is the precise oppoiite of 381 'frangunt iter'; and=>'claQdit 
nias' of 375 : Horace ' Rumpat ant serpens iter institutum' : the gooius 
of Scaliger restored by conjecture the exact reading ai a. 876 lue. 
eb tmo: 'against the turmoil below': on the analogy of 'monire ab* 
and tiie like : see my u. to Locr. iit 820. 376 tecto k in apposition 
with sub ponders: I have emended the next v. as the sense seems to 
require, and less hanhly I think than former editors : but as our nisfl; 
80 often put I» Ibr r, as 344 'notat', 489 'notant', 445 «adgeneret*, 448 
'iientia' o, 'uenii* «» for 'ueris', 625 'Ibntis' for 'fortis^ I almost more 
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iaoline to 'Hatid Emilia terere hos coitus'. ko$ Ih. uetUoB of 372 foIL 
and 378. 378 uenHa: ike ma reading comee from exA of 377 : see n. 
to dL 870 < all the gwifter owing to the hindrance* : oomp. n. to 280 
*mpediai. 884 strange ibat no editor conld restore tiiis reading of a, 
as he had merelj to divide diffei^ntl^ the words of m. 885 euperatU, 
either 'eonia to tha top' or 'abonnd\ rigwU wiei : nieta|>h. from 
«{Nreading the rkti bTir a fields oomp. Luot. u 262 ^tnotus pmr membta 
rigantiar*, and mj n. there^ Muat «matiMials*, a trandation of the 
Greek Ab^ : 446 he joSns * Materiam siiuamque snam* : the plur* seems 
onriona. 386 ««oeoMl a nacaat: Oompi 120 uocuoqtte and n. there: 
uooani and nutriei seem %o me bf^ necessary : a and e are among the 
letters oft6n kiterchaaged in oor mss.; as 898 UquetU for Uquani, 
quod ie^ quoad: eompt. Luor. n 248 ^qaod oemen» possis* and my n. 
themi my changes Of the text in this and the preceding v. are slight^ 
and I think give a better sense than those of other editors. 887 tMr- 
ma^ mat. are the M^p&t^r^ ahanen, and bUwmin mentioned presebtlj. 
ilU8 ecmm depends on uMe: <a kind <^ earth servings when in contact 
witii fire» as a means for prodnoiiig those effects'. Daubenj in his 
work oti volcanoes taMate in pt 280 brieflf of the ttatenak of Etaia, 
and p. 286 of the kvas: there is a most eUborate work by Siurtorius 
von Waltmhansen 6a th6 tolcanid stones in Sicily and Icelimd» Bat 
I am hot cenit)6tenl to decide how &r our author ilinstratet or is 
illdstrated by modMi fesearehest 380 Panbeny p. 280^ qieaking 
of the vicars firom the <$rater in 1832, says ^tbese appear to have 
beeil snlphureoiiSy as was the case when I fisited tiie crater in 1824'. 
300 Jacob's certain correction ahimine is confirmed by Yitrovius and 
Dolomieoy both of whom he quotes : Pliny zxzv 183 foil, gives an account 
of the various kinds of alum$n, 302 oarparii r materiae. 303 ike 
sentence Seems quite sound, but I oan bring no exact pcurallel to the 
words wMch mean» 'and to shew that this sidbstance runs through 
the whole mountain'. 806 roborei a very &vourite word of our 
author to express the substance^ the kerui what gives the stones he 
q^eaka of or other substances their distinguishing properties : so 401, 
405,412,423,603,615,521,536. 306 «tico : oomp. 390. 397 alu. 
mine here too^ m in 390, seems clearly the right reading. 308 Uqua/iU 
is active^ mcmdia being its subject. 300 he now for 160 vss. gives 
a most minute account of the lava of Etna, the lapi$ molarii as he and 
others call it: Pliny xxxvi 187 'molarem quidam pyriten uocant, 
quoniam plhrimus sit igni» illi' * Daubeny p. 288 gives a short account 
of the lavas of Etna: eilea was the moat general term for all vdcanic 
basalts. 401 t&n$a$f cwnas^ quadras are not subjunctives governed 
of n /ortey but optatives with that force explained in n. to 307 : comp. 
too 550 *si uelis'» and Lucr. u 1090 'si teneas* : so that Jacob's akera- 
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tions nxe quite nncalled for. 406 paiere (flamouu»] extarq, 408 Sed 

oet : in ibis and all thai f[>Uov8 he ie minute to prosaic tedioosnesis 

and at the same time hanh and obeoure: he has said in 404 foil that 

ihiM lapU molafiSf if pnt into a girong £re, is foaed more qnickly than 

frott! bnt now when it has imbibed the flames, there i^ nothing that 

retains more snrelj (domnetutior) what it has imbibed; for then, from 

the addon of the fire^ ihe exterior in hard and a bad oonduotor of heat: 

mniam aemn duram: so dat 411 Vix umquam cet: it hardl/ erer 

lecoyera its pristine strength, lUreSf thronghout all its snbstanoeii 

409 aoi^m^ a metaph. finom the edge and tei^per of metal: for the 

fkMsition of que eomp. n. to 79. 410 turn then, after it has been tried 

in the fire, thongh at first it was so yielding : n^j correotion here is Teiy 

slight. 411. euomil mnst mean 'completely discharges'. 412 Totu9 — 

rdbore repeats 'semans — fidest* : its exterior is hard and difficult to 

penetrate, so that it slowly admits fire into its interior, and as slowty 

ditdiaiges it 414 cocepta eomes easily firom ootpta of tnia. and gi¥es 

the «zaot sense required, as eoneipere ignem, aquam tnd the like is Uie 

first meaning of the word. 415 so Laor. Ti 682, of Etna» *■ Xtj^voi 

sobcaoa mentis Est natnra, finre silieom sofinlta canernis': his siUx 

being the /a^'« molaris of onr author. 416 pro/ecto : for the rhythm 

bere^ and ii^ tarck oomp. n. to 69, 417 lapidis: the sing, «eems 

quite necessary. 418 firL ighi recurs beloir, 557 : Pliny too has the 

same oonstr. 422 i$ut. vires seems at first sight to ooutradiot 411 

Fib cet ; and indeed our author has not the gift of clear expression: 

but there he is dwelling npoD the long time it retains its fire; here 

on the length of time it takes for the fire entirely to extinguish its 

anbetance and aemen, 483 pumem appears to =-■ cims of 420 f a mere 

cinder-like substance: 482 *leuis et sine ponderr pumex': it can haidly 

become a /nimea; in the strict sense; as Daubeny p. 288 speaks of 'the 

entire absence of pumico and of obsidian' in the laTas ci Etna; and 

other oboervers agree with him. 

425^-447 : in other places you see such eruptions or trace» of them, 
in the islands of Aenaria, Strongyleand Hiera; andbetween Cumae and 
Naples : but^ for want of the lava«stone of Etna, the firesare either extinct 
or favt slight. 425 hta, 'in the following places*, seeiiia all that the 
passage requires. 426 IlUc is joined with nascmHs; and is. the haec 
loea of 425. fnaiteiriae seems to be the sulphur, alum^ and bitumen 
spoken of above; comp. too 435. 427 lapidts i.«. the molaris, cer, 
sig, Bol. seems to mean * its presence can be tested most surely by the 
coloor': but the expression sotmda to me etrange. 428 Uie lapis 
fMUsns alone can keep up a lasting fire 429 Aenaria,^ known under 
other names, now Ischia: he begins to enumerate the hate ioctK ins. 
flagrans perhaps refers to ^e same event which Pliny ii 203 specks of: 
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^«10 et FittoeeuaB^ [i. a Aenaria] in Caupaoo sinu fianiiit attt»', mox 
i& his oKinteni Epopon, cum repente flaouna ex eo emkuiasel^ am." 
postri aoquatcini pfamitie': msidiu means mufcb. the «aioe as repenU <d 
PUqj. 430 I fiillow a : eaainda depends oa 2>M<ifr. svper, we. et 
fnsuper testis est kx^; for this district comp. Btntbo pu 24d at be- 
gixmiBg; '^^ecroi Sk t^ iroXccos cvMs 9 rov "H^kurrov oyopo» «ni(ior 
if^^puccAcXccftcMoy StavvfKMf wf^pvci JcofurttSiif ^{^(ovcrais omrKiac iraXAax<^ 
ml fiiMfjLiii^^s usavSf' ri ii ntMonf Oitau vXi^pk ixm ifvprw: comp. too 
what pr^acedes; and Petitmins 120^ t. 67 'Est loons exciso peiutiui d4^ 
m^rsQs hiata Parthenopon inter magnaeque Dicarohidoii ^upoay oat.' 
Petronins was probab]f oontemporaiy with our author. 432 vi 1^1^ 
to express its great plenty : see the last words quoted frcnn Strabo. 
433 ftcvmdiu9 seems to agree with vbfrrt^ rather than t/idphwr* 484 
Insula cet the third of haee hca. Rotunda of mas. I keep, though 
Scaliger and later editors read Rotundas: comp. Ovid met. 1 169 ^Lactea 
fiomen habet'; xy740 'Insula nomen habet*; and still more like our 
passage, LI. 96 'aotas qui fecimus aurea nomen'; Bueton. v 84 at end, 
'Qabiuio Secundo... cognomen Oanchius usurpare concessit': Roktnda 
is the Oreek Stpoyy^Xif! it and Hiora next meritioned are both described 
as active volcanoes by Diodorus v 7. 

435 and 436 are both ^ven rightly by a alona 436 M lapis: a 
stone too helps, well suited for kindling fires, but yet without the propeiv 
ties of the true mclans of Etna: IHod. I. L ^vaaro^ Z\ tad afffio9 icaX 
M9(0r StturvpcDK t\^6o^. 4B9 IimUct, the fourth ot these places: it is 
called *J€pa *H<^a/(rrou l>y both Diodorus and Btraba dwnU adkue of 
Scaliger, adopted by later editois» has no meaning^ aa he and the rest 
understand the sentence: they take itncendi of 440 to be a genitive 
and join it with wliat follows: ^tiie greater part of the conflagration 
baa cooled down': what fidlows proves that Pa/r$ is pom instdae, as 
otherwise 440 and 441 have no sense: ineendi is the infin. : 'the 
idand, but a part of it only, still continuee to bum: the greater 
portion etc/: dmro could take an infin. In our autho/s age: Fetron. 41 
'duraui intarrogare': Lncan iv619 'ut uiuere durent': the last sylL 
of adhuo might easily be abaorbed in the foil, word; but perhaps adhue 
durai was what the poet wrote. 446 a alone pieeenres the end of 
this v.: the ikd of a connexion between ibe Lipari islands and Etna 
seems to be still a moot point : see Daubeny p(. 264. 446 iUuamqk^t 
comp. 385 and n. t^ere. 447 pascersi is dearly needed. 

448 — 509 : but you may see for yourself that this lava is the chief 
agent in eruptions : look at its effect all round the mountain i it inrcives 
aU other materials in its own fierce oonflagmtion; it is dangerous Ibr 
any to approach tiie soene ot action; some of the stones viU bum away 
to a cinder^ but the great stream of lava advances, miles In breadth, 
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many miles in length, carrying eyerythittg Wore it; it wUl croas the 
rirer Symaetiias Homeiimee and bory iH banks twenty fbet deep. 448 
noii$>,$ign%9: Sen. epiit. 96 65 <haiic...8tgiia ouiusque tiirtQUs actiitii et 
notas reddentem*. 44d Hittm appears a eertaia correetion. 451 
effianH La oi^rem: it is u^ied thus absolutely by Lncr. yi 681 'Flamma 
fMras eiAet'; Stat l^b. x 109 ^niger efiSat anhelo Ore uapor', who 
mojPe than onee thns uses the partici 4$2 /?»<. uen, must mean 'in»* 
miscentor nenis Aetnae*-; but I know no other instance of this use of 
the word. 454 oolligit makes no serjBe, and seems to have come from 
colkg%t of 455 ; I read ca^^fieit whieh in capitals diAbrs little from oon* 
Kgit: ^dearth of th« mdaris makes the firea to l^e mea^^': oomp. 427 
'genus hoc lapidia...Qiiod nullas adiunzit opes, elanguit ignis'. 456 
iacU i e. Aanimas. 457 here too a alone points to the truth : the 
effects of the Jopts mohrist^ when the foxy of the «raption is abated, 
n hnUur (opus^ ex» not go wendmrfol m the appearance they present to 
us outside the mountain, eottrm: rather is it, when it is on fire in the 
orater, iUic, and sets in flames all about it that its tenors are sNwn. 
equichmf not with the £bni person contrary to the older usage : Ftostus, 
probably a contemporaiy, has also two weU-knowti iiistances) bat most 
of those given by Hand in his TurseUinus are quite apocryphal, qwt is 
the abL of quality: comp« Luor« t5^77 'nilo fertur maiore figura, Quam, 
nostsis ooulis qua eeroimus, ene uidetur'. 458 iUU^ seeips emphatic : 
there inside the ecater. 45ft saaumif lapis molaris. 481 uiris of a 
clears away much Tain oonjecture s lapis^ molaria must be the nomin., as 
dearly oie or more i»a are kat here ? thea in 462 rami» must be cor- 
rupt: I conjecture mpei or rather t^ipiai with rgmia then for wpia 
comp. 694 camiUi a» for capilU: forma like nomin. ruptt are common 
enough: Christ keq)8 nomin. tu^i^ in the de diuin. iil2 and 13 after 
the best mss. and Bueehlev wdpUxn, l^etson. 58; and many similar cases 
occur : for the sense oompi 45& 456, espeo. ^ictu Materiam aooendit 
oei' 464 aaetna rdue would aeem te mean preternatural, more 
than mortal; as 657 ^sacro numquam non fbrtiUa igm'; and 569 'caelo 
propior*: perhaps we may compare 194 ^aroent aditus diuinaqne remm 
Oura: sine arhitria est^: or. to. be used as in *Di magnj^ horribilem 
et sacrum libellivn^ i^d the like 466 koneroaa of a I ke^: honufy 
honeroitiSj kanmttt^ li^ere all in oomnum use: the uncritical Oellius 
att^ts this; though his reasons are worthless, his facts are not: iiS 
'inserebant cam [k] ueteres noetrx plerisqne Yocibns uerborum firmandis 
roborandi8que...sic honen», sio honuaium dicehant': so Plaui Stich. 276 
^honustom' A; pseud. 218 ^honestos', i e. honustos. A; Luer. m 113 
'honmitum* AB: see Servius^ whom I cite there merely to shew that 
the h was so well establiBhed that a fiuieiAil derivation was invented 
to explain it. 467 moles: comp. 27 and n. there. 468 Frauoi-^ 
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wmt is neat as uerto^ conuerk^, muto, shi the like often are; oomp. 168 
'tnrbare': I do not elaewhere find the finite re^b so UBtdf but ^e 
partia uduens is neuter in Lucretiufl, V irgil, Ovid and oiher& examlna : 
504 '£micat examen'; Lucr. t1364 <pallorum examina'. 469 470, 
found in o onlj, giye sense to a passage before uninteUigiUe : ho q)eaks 
€i the oonfbsion among men suddenly overtaken hj the eniption» some 
ranoing» some overcome, some struck hj atones^ some caught by the 
lava, and oompares it with a battle: Aetna b^g the conqueror and 
strewing the field with the bodies of the slain iq> to the very rampart of 
their camp : there is a ourious precision and technicality in the account^ 
implyii^, as we have said befi>Te^ thai the writer had seen an eruption : 
comp. 46^; and had also had personal experience of fields of battle: he 
is fond too of carrjring out this metaphor of a battle and an enemy in 
regard to Etna and ita operations: comp. 552 and 612. 470 471 my 
changes are veiy slight here; rtcipU seems to mean 'one doea not stay 
to meet'; another is exhausted and cannot fly. 474 aciea ^tbeenem/s 
line', eoitrm cet* a he has been chased and slaughtered up to the gates 
of his camp. 

475 foil : here too there is an abruptness, almost heYplessness of ejc- 
position, such as we find in some other parts of the poem : the text is 
I believe essentiaUy sound: the author in 475 — 477 explains the con- 
dition of a lapi$ faolari$, when caught in the fire by itself: 478 — 483 
ExeuiiiuTf the condition to which a heap of those stones is reduced : 
then 483 fo)L the molten stream of lava. 475 mimmo = maximo. 
476 the oarmpt mnpiUus I cannot emend with any certainty: it may 
oome from spedet {apetiae») which gives a weoBXi, and is more like to 
it than Scaliger's Boahres. fat» of a is a great gain : the word seems to 
havie got by accident into Gorallus' edition and fix>m it into Wemsdorf s : 
Sen. qisst. 94 58 'nihil est illis^ dum fiunt et a faece sua sqiarantur, 
informius... Sterile terrae genus etinfemum perpurgatur'. 477 cer- 
not I prefer to eernis of other editors: see n* to 307 credoi. 478 buf 
when a heap is fermed of these fidling stones^ it will be broad at the base 
and narrower at the top^ so that the stones will bum away to a cinder 
as if they were in a kiln. 479 em^, uer. but, : the heap would 
naturally assume more or less this conical shape, from the mode in which 
they wxmld fiill. 480 /amace h a very general term : here it clearly 
meana a /omax catcatria or limekiln, ftdly described by Cato de re rust 
38: his pnqportiens are 10 feet broad at bottom, 3 at top, 20 high; and 
hence we get a good notion of how a heap of these stones would go on 
burning till reduced to cinders, after the loss of the part that turns 
liquid: on the uehiU m of mss. see my critical notes to Lucr. n322 and 
5SS. 482 pumex: see 423 and n. there^ 483 liquor i2fo cei : he 
now proceeds to describe the lava stream: Uquor ilie refers back to 
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hwBWr of 481. 485 prtmii I read for prwMs of a: prioM wliilmB 
aeema to have no sensa Wenisdorf says 'summo de monto'y which the 
words oould not mean: he shews too that he fimcied the great lava 
torrents came oat of the crater at the top, a rare ooeorrenoe in Etna, 
aeientiiic observers remarking that it proves the great strength of the 
erost of Etna that Uva seldom borsts through at a lower devation 
than 2000 feet or so: Danbeny p. 272 sajs that the grandest ftatQre 
of Etna is the n>ne of subordinate volcanio hills with which it is en- 
<»ompaBsed of which 80 are enumerated : this would seem to explain tha 
^pronis oollibus'y and render nnnocessaiy Boaliger's ccUlibtit, an elqrant 
and» as a and o are so often interchaDged in our mss., easy eorreo- 
tion. 486 many streams issuing from differeat eolleu would join in 
forming one great stream: even longer distances than 16 miles have 
been noted. 487 curuis seems to giye the sense required : the lava 
would always more or less present such a shape from its meeting with 
different obstacles in difierent parts: comp. 494 curve, 495 simaa; and 
Murray's hsnd-book for Bioily p. 419^ speaking of Catania and the erup 
tionof 1669, Hhe wall was not here overthrown... it stood erect with the 
lava curling over the top like a rocky Hllow, as is still VisibIe^ 48)8 
terteif ^atteuipts to stop', pug^rumt' his favourite metaphor: thii^ 
carried along by the stream clash and fight with each other and with it : 
Sealiger's purgarU is very enticing. 489 Aaec tda^ the curvi ignu or 
lava^tream: battle is ever in his thoughts. 490 /acihSf which 
readily conform to its shape. 491 liqtLor of 483 is still the sub- 

ject 492 ])erp<i8citwr = depascitur, or perpopulatui : a sense I do not 
find elsewhere; but perpasco in Yarro - depasca 493 increpeU seema 
to mean ^it dashes with a loud noise its waves in motion upon ita 
waters which are standing' ie. which have stuck in the hoUow^i of 
491. 495 its undae are first tefmes, th^ as they go on, become moce 
and more aimaf:^ curling, or turned up : t scarcely in all these vss. alter 
a letter of a: former editions make the wildest changes; $imu8 perhaps 
Li hardly used elsewhere in Latin with the force it has hero; but in 
Greek Uie word has many cognate applications. With this and what 
precedes compare Daubeny p. 285, speaking of 1819^ Hwo other apertures 
took place a little underneath, from the lowest of which a stream of lava 
proceeded. This was augmented by streams from the other four craters^ 
which, uniting into one body of molten matter, poured themselves into 
the Yal di Bove. There, according to Mr Ser<^>e^ its surfieu^e presented 
that rugged and irregular aspect which belongs to lava-streams flowing 
down a considerable slope, and advancing consequently at a compara- 
tively rapid rate* : this passage will illustrate too the ' pronis colHous'. 

496 there is clearly a lacuna here and probably of more than one v. : 
* and sifting out eta' : La the stones not yet molten, and perhaps other 
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labstanee^: the grettt laTiHiteeam goei oa» learing behliul it what it 
oannot oany witili it 495 496 the rhTthm of these two yss. ib veiy 
unusual in a poet of this age^ and seems intended for an echo of the 
«enss^ being a reminisoeoce of an elder poet, Lucretins ot rather Oatnl- 
lus : 493 — 496 taken with 483 — 485 at onoe recalled to mj mind OatuL 
LZiv 869 'qtuJis flatn plaoidam mare matutino Horrifioans ssphyrus 
proclinas inoitat nnda8...Quae tarde priinum dementi famine pulsae 
Prooedant...Po8t uento crcscente magis magis increbresenut' : bat our 
author was |nohably unconscious of this. 497 FUmmoui are of oonrse 
the streams of lava. 500 when a mass of lava has cooled, it smokes and 
is carried on for a time by its own momentum : comp. 26 27. 501 ionanH 
ioiido : see n. to 67. 502 puhatos iei^^ of mss. I belieye to be genuine : 
it scatters abroad its «(trokes whidi haTo themselves been stricken out bj 
impact OR the solid ground. 504 JShn, ex, : corop. 488 'atra sonant 
ezamina harenae' ; examen is a swarm of fragments, sparks, eta 504 
plagia cet. : this passage has been much mutilated in late mss. and all 
editions : I keep to « without changing a letter : the oonstr. is *• saxa, scin- 
tillas procul esse iides est plagis' : * tiie fact that burning stones, that spaiics 
are far away, far away as they UXi to the ground, is a proof that this is 
caused by Hows' : for this sense oi fdes comp. 516 ' Et figulos huic esse 
fidem'Le.intheoratioreota 'Etfigdlihuio sunt fides': 'potters give proof 
of this'; and 177 'Aetna sui manifesta tides', and n. there. 506 uerum 
cet 'but when its force has carried the stream of fire over the banks of 
Symaethus, scarce any one, I warrant» will sever them from the fiery 
mass that has joined them': here I have adhered strictly to «, only spel- 
ling Symaeihi right and reading fataso for Jubo : later mss. ^though their 
corruptions may be understood from a) and all editions have played 
strange tricks with 507 : this is what the la^t editor Jacob has brought 
himself to print : ' Si uoltum «nthracinom, quom et ripad traxerit 
amnis*. The Symaethus, one of the largest» I believe the largest river 
of Sicily, flows along the western and soutiMim base of Etna and faUi 
into the sea a little south of Catania : there is abundant evidence of the 
lava reaching it: Sartorius v. Waltershausen speaks of the bed of the 
Simeto being Btrewed with blocks of lava: the curious predseness with 
which our author speaks of the banks being covered is thus to be 
explained : he was evidently an eye-witness ; and it is a well-known fact 
that when the Java-stream is brought into contact with water, a fiMrftil 
eruption and dispersion take place; so that the banks would be covered 
with a continuous mass of lava, while 1^ river would only have dislo- 
cated blocks in it : with the words dimioverti and obruta moles of 609 
comp. the very similar expression in Taa ann. iv 63 ' nt coepere dimo- 
ueri obruta'. Symaeth, in Virgil, our author and the Greek anthology: 
«Sjf/n. in Ovid and Silius» Jmo is a &Vourite word of Plautus and 
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Terenoe : it oftea denotiee actual agency; but often too as here, merely 
meanjB * I will warrant, engage, wager* j aa Plant, cure 586 ' in tri- 
tico fadUlimo Vel quingentos curculiones pro nuo &xo reperies'; Men. 
468 'Non ewe earn dices &xo: ita ignorabltur^ pseud. 49 «Kedta 
modo : ex tabdlis iam &xo acienf ; oxfamw^ as aulu). 490 * Ego £udm 
mull» pretio qui supeiant equos» Sint niliorea Galliae Qaatberiis' : /asoo 
continued to be used by the poets^ Virgil, Ovid, Val. Flaocus, Siliul^ 
Statius, generally with tiie sense of agency, but not always, as in Stat^ 
Tbeb. nil 78 'Faxo hand sit cunctis leuior metus atra mouere Tartan^ 
fixmdenti quam iungere Pelion Ossae'. S09 pedes is clearly to be 
read: the pe was absorbed in penaept and then dm became cIms which 
has no sense at all : the lava has often been observed to lie deeper even 
than this. 

510 — 536 : do not be misled by &lse analogies to think that the 
lapiB moUms is not <me uniform substance : it is as much so as copper, 
which you know to be copper after it is fused as well as before: other 
stones may bam; yet they never fuse Hke the molaris, — One is tempted 
tQ think the main purpose of his poem was to enlighten the world on 
the true nature of the lapi» moUinity which sciolists had groesly nusr»- 
presented. I have hardly changed a letter of a here: later msa and all 
editions h%ve rendered tiie passage unintelligible; obscure it is at the 
best 512 ^flwte of a alone gives light here: in vaiorhe tries, he 
says, to explain his subject^ if you beliere the &ble that it is a different 
snbstance that is fused by the fire: then iAi»famUae oet is not very 
clear; but he seems to say that tbeae people hold that the FluminOy or 
lava-streams, then harden by having the property ci/auUla: Fhtmina 
has reference to fivmre\ oomp. too 497 Flwnwna conststeifU r^: this 
passage in later msai and consequenUy in all editions has no meaning. 
513 proprietate : oomp., Pliny xiu 121 ' proprietatem habet fhiotum 
amittendi lanugine'; . Sen. epist. 84 4 'an quae collegerunt^ in hune 
saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate s|nritus sui mutent': ib. 118 
13—17 the word occurs six times, siue i.e. uel si : or if they falsely 
think that it is sulphur mixed with Utumen that bums in the molaris : 
above he has shewn (sbat these substances and alumen do bum in other 
volcanoes; but the molaris is independent of them and indeed &r more 
powerful 515 these people attempt to shew this by such a fact aa 
the following: after potter's clay they say is burned in the furnace its 
substance is fused; and the potters give proof of this teuoit; and then by 
cold it again hardens. 516 figuli sunt fides huic: comp. 504 'pkgia 
-^des'; and 177. 518 but such a mark common to different things 
is too slight to build upon« 519 trepidai * wavers and is uncertain' : 
opposed to certo uerum cet. 520 the poet*s own proof : the molatru la 
of a uniform nature like copper which is the same after as before ftision. 
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521 robonf biii &yacrite word : with its rocJ «ulatanoe. intiu)! : inj Rlighi 
oorrectiona aad nfvy punctuatioii here socm to givo the senao required* 
622 Vtmqm I read for Yltiraqu^ ^ flight »nd I think lu^eessary change : 
' in hoth eaaes' i«^ both fiieed and solid : it answer» to the ' sea forte 
madente^ oet,' of the next ▼.. the wardis thrioensedhjIiocretiuBinthe 
«one waj, vf 86, Sdl, yi 917: Vtrtm^ue of y «. s;* and editions has no 
meaning; 623 tmtt is not nent as Scaliger says : ' touet eonseruatquia 
notsa' are joined. 526—628 I do not profess to explain : ^or ips^ 
seems to refer to the same fact as 427 ' oertissima aigua odioris' : colour ia 
the great tost of the true molarii : I abould therefore have pnt the rign of a 
laonna» if I oould have explained the rest satisiaetorilyy as eritrtkctm oan 
hardly agree with notam. 529 too seems to me to point to a h^cuna 
afler 52$: I don't deny, he says^ that certain other stones do bom 
fiercely; but ^y ea;nnot be ftised into Uva like the fnfilaru. 530 
propria inrlu^aproprietas of (^IZ. 692 Jiruiwcis a: a Greek word ia 
wanted with something like Ae sens^ otJusUia; Scaliger therefore coA^ 
jecinrea ehytia^ or rkyUui if a is nearer, as it probably is,, than the othei! 
iQss. to what we> want, the Jr may come from the preceding -srs ; and 
idieoB may represent hydka» or some such provincial word. 633 Ula^ 
saza» 635 wnmnu»a x metaph. fix>m matching two things against each 
pthor: 'nor will those atones h^^e been, properly matched against th<^ 
atrQctxire of the molaris in their inner substanceV 

636 — ^6i: the fusing of this stone need not excite surprise; the 
hardest metals melt in the fire; and yon may test the tnith yourself: 
expose the stoii^ to a moderate fire in the open aijr: it will resist : put it 
in a hot closed furnace, and it will melt: think now how much greater 
the heat is to which it is exposed when pe9t Up withiok the ^maces of 
Etna. 638 I adopt Scal^ei^s o^ ^m for ^igm^ and q^o for qua»; 
thougli perhaps there is & lacuna 9uch aa this : ^nihil insnperabile gigni 
[Ignibus, et contra procreeoore rursus ab igni] omnia quae oet' : Hera- 
ditus firag. il Schleier. wv/m; «urafisi/^crai virra, icai ir^ qiraiT«M' cet : 
an epicurean eould not have 8|K>ken, as our author here speaks, of Hera* 
ditui, nor have grounded hia own reasoning on a principle of his* 
6i0 we have a similar question, and anawer appended without any con* 
necting particle in 62ft * Qaoo uisenda cet' : no change is needed : ' but 
after aU is this so ve^ strange) why, the hardest bodies eta' : nim, mir^ 
with a question =;=non nimis mirum. 54:2 oomp. Lucr. i 493 'Turn 

g^iea aeris flamma deuicta liquesoiV; for this passage is an imitation^ 
perhaps unconscious^ of this part of Lucretius; for the form of expres- 
sion c<»np* Lucrv t 306 foil ammo«: so i09 'extorquere animos* of his 
8t<me: it = robun 643 tmtUies seems to occur here only; even letUir 
^ is of the silver age^ htUUudo being the old» form; here it means 
' toughnesa' :l so kn^us is said of argmium, radix, and the ]ik^yj4mm'' 
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bum Boems neeessary, aa to onderstond a subj^t f<7n«9 or Jlamma would 
be very harsh. 546 Qaralliis apptwUdy quotes Pliny xxxin 69 ' qvod 
efifbssum «9t, ttuidltur laaatar oritur mo}Utur; £miiam apitascadem 
uocai^t» ax*gentnm quod exit a fomace sudorem'. SjfHtm, anrea : aee n. 
to 67. suspmrisi fomaa bebig a vety general teni^ he well marks the 
smdting-fuvDace by this epithet, a9 the sffieltiiig-pot was raised up to 
some hi'ight for the fire to be kiudled beneatii, and for tiie slag to fall 
out, and the metal to run into the moulds; see Rich*» oompanioB 
p. lOl 546 jSxsudani: comp. PtinyV eucU^renk qudtdam ceir a 
moral reflexion: more remains to be treated in a like way: pro/undo^ 
< depths of earth' : eomp. 276. 547 Aoriei : see u. to 58 diseordei. 

549 praeclvius a: two letters transposed in other mss. render them and 
all editions unintelligible. 550 ttelis r see n. to 307 and 401. 552 
hodem,y VincUur, capius: see n. to 469 470. 554 foil, but what aro 
our engines to those with which Etna hurls her mftssesi what our fur- 
naces to hers 1 our fire to her fire ) 557 saoro : see n» to 464 $<itri$ 
rtbus. 55B nan qui /eruei : fbr the indie, comp. Sen. epist. 64 1 

^propter quoa maior fumus fiei'et, noa hio qui erumpere ex lautorum 
cnlinis et terrere uigtles solet, sed hio modicus qui hospites uenisse 
ngnifioet' : 85 4 * haec est pemicitas per sa aestimata» nou quae tardissi- 
m<irum conlatione laudatur*. ^wstro : Lncr. u 383 contrasts Tiosier with 
JUlmineus ignis, 563 564 opirae is subjeot of all 4 verbs. 564 
Sxanimant si^ems almost a play on words: Uiey driye'the breath out of 
the bellows. 

665—567 : such is the way Etna bums. 565 operis, i.e. the 
working of Etna : a senso we have so often had before. 567 I duinge 
but a single lefcter, readings tt fbr riiuU: these cwo vss. areasummary 
of several hundred lines of the poem ; and as the ootmezion between ihe 
spiriiuB and ineendium has beon treated at much length, and yet with 
some obtscurity and confusion, I am not sure that terra is not the subject 
of vrpuei: in tliat case I would read Spiritus ihGendena ukuU. 

569—^596: we run over sea and land to visit splendid or ancient 
temples ; cities of old renown, Thebes with its l^ods, Sparta with its 
warriors, Athens with its themes of song; tombs of Greeks and Trojanfr; 
pictures and statues of fhmous artists^ 568 operosa : Ovid met. xv 666 
* proceree ad templa petitt Oonueniunt operosa del'. 569 sac. mem. 
«Mfl* is the natural antithesis to what precedes : Dodona might be an 
instance of this, Ladonis of the other kind of temple; and, if memoranda 
became memofa^ the change to the reading of a would naturally follow : 
Scaliger's coi\)ectur^ though accepted by Gorallus, Wemsdor^ Jacob, is 
really farther from mss. and very weak. 570 per prox.JhU.: 'digitis 
a morte remotus Quattuor aut septem' fbr instanoe. 574 576 I do not 
change a letter of a ; but dear^ a v. is lost. Sli/iiUree: Odys. X 
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269 *Afi^ioifa n Zi^ov t% Olvpwroi ^hifitfi ISos Ururay hnairiXiHO i comp. 
ratta.ix5; and fur tile imp. ilU can. Hor.cpist.! 16 41. 878 pii 
xuiramar ouno saxa invltata oet: this theme va« a oommonplaoe with 
the Latio poets: Oridaiiioresui 12 40 'Poraque percussain saxa seouta 
Ijiwd'..|mm Bei3iLto5& 577 aaora: «ooMof m6H. came firojD 576: 
if »acra be right, then the oonstr. moist be ' gemioa ex uno aaora, fa- 
maatia uapore' : a word for somj^ With the meaning oifiammae or uapo- 
rt$^ apicet or wtiiceB or cacumina, all luied by the poets in rdenance tc> 
this fable^ would make the sentenee ampler : thia discord of the iona of 
Oedipuis even after death is alao a commonplace of the poe<s: Pans, xx 
1ft 3 Toinm in hayif^vriint aMTr rffv ^iKiya^ «Jcravrttt iik «coi toy air avr^ 
jrovrar ti^f 8c^rair0fltt. 080 nwmerus has the eensr it bears in 

Tadtns and other writers of the diver age^ of a dividon or troop of 
soldiers: Ljcui^gus soggeste the mention of the Spartan army, ono of 
the creations on which his fame rested; for Oorallus seems to be right 
in Sluing that %%uMru9 is the ^nomotiot the kern of the Spartan eystem : 
be quotes Hesycbma^ bmi^U' riint r«« ^ a^ydmf hnifMoro^» sua, 
abbolutely devoted to thcdr commander. 682 soli of a rcstorsB the 
sentence. uieiricSf in her contest with Keptnne. S83, ss told by 
Catollos, who seems to hare made ^periide Theseu* proverbisL 
586 6)11. I adhere strictly to a, only in 587 reading Sn vooot (or StioctU : 
later mts, and all editions are hopeless!/ confiised: yoo too, &igone» are 
one of the uaria earmina for which Athens is famous: so renowned a 
constellation is now the abode of yon, and yours (uestra), your father 
Icarus or Icatius, and the faithful dog which became Sinus: comp. Tibi 
nr 1 9 'cunctis Baccho hicundior hospos Icarus^ ut puro tsstantur sidera 
caelo, Erigoneque canisque'; and n. to 246 SiriuB index, 587 £n 
UfOeaii so 54 I read en caelo for s cado, 690 suo Hiutcf^ through or 
by or in their Hector, be by Im death beii^g the cause of their destnio* 
tvoii! comp. Horace*s 'Milesne Crassi coniuge barfaara Turpis eet/; Oic 
pro MiL 47 '^iacent suis testibus' : ab ffecton could not here be said ; 
but per or propter Ueetora might: it^extinctos extinoto Hectors^ 
691 who is the dfuc'V here mentioned ) is it Ajaz whose tomb was and 
is on the Khoetean headlandi or Hector t or even Achilles! so that 
what follows means, and not only the tomb of Aoiiilhes, but of Paris as 
well : anyhow he has expresswl himsslf very obscurely. 694 pair% 

le. Oceano: Haupt m his index lect 1859-60, in support of thh fine 
correction of bifi^ shews that the Qreek poets often speak of the OaXam 
as her mother; it is not therefore unnatural the Latuis should speak of 
Ooeanns as her &ther: t^ poet alludes to Apel W picture of Venus 
Anadyomeneu 596 refers to the femous picture of Timomachus: 
^Inque oculis faeinns barbara mater habet\ 696 the Iphigenia of 
Timanthes. ^ubieUae : Ovid has supposiUi, FrQ|iertius subdita eerua. 
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598 I add Htteey wbich may ^r% fidlen out from tke ffi»ee of 599 1 
ooinp. Stat. Bil« 1 3 47 ' Y idi artee «atanunqae maniis uaiiisque metalla 
Yiiia mbdoB» labor est aori menoorare figoraa Aut ebor aut dignas 
digitU contingere gemmaa, Quidquid el argonto prttnam uel in aero 
Myronia Limt et enoxsaee manm est experta eolonoa* t hera < Myronia 
nanus' is nsed as in our ))oem: Aen^ 1 455 ' ArtiAimmqQa manuB inter 
86 operuiaqae laborem Miratiir'; Martivd9d ^Praiciteius mairam 
8oopaeque' : "EMxp^ L L makes tfwo oorraotioBs 'naoea Mynmis £l iam 
mille manus' : mamma too seems to wwdt a genitive; and after Greek 
paintiiig has been illustrated by tkree of its greatest mssteiyieoss^ it ia 
hardly in keeping tliat a hocoo^ however gteat its merits, should be the 
sole r^esentativo of Qreek sculpture* tu/rbasqymi for the positiGn rf 
qu4 see n. to 79 : for the plur. iwriae Haupt L L oompatee He», od. ni 4 
47 ' mortalisque turbas', and Lat Eias 1020 ' turbis comtatas AehiUea' : 
comp. too for the meaning Oio. Brutus \i^% 'quae uix iam oomparet in 
hacturba nouorumuduminum'; Sen. episti 88 24 'faaee qtioque libera- 
lium artium turba'. 

599 — ^.645 : yet the wonders of Etna surpass all tbese^ Etna who can 
iq>are as well as destroy: thus she gaye a fi:ee passage through her Area 
to the two brothera of Cktina, who carried off, one their father, the other 
their mother^ and thus earned eternal glory. 699 tmra oet ie. ter- 
raque dubius mariquej aee n. to 79: for a like question, and answeif 
without a conneetiag particle^ oomp. 540. 601 hxm. rsfriM^ in all thai 
is done by maa. 602 ia in the beginning of autumn: here too a 
alone is right 608 the ibroe of Uimien seems to be» awful and ftr 
above all works of mati though it be, a human interest attadies to it in 
the following story. 604 ^on$i though its acts are generally de8truo(> 
tive. 609 tor^mt seems to mean 'plagues'; though perhaps iho poet 
had more than one passage of Virgil in his mimd] luppikr is its sulgect: 
I doubt whether Soaligei's totptlL would be in pLioe, as the sky is then 
rather in commotion. 611 rvhebtviU first became ruwiamt or rvbanl^ 
then iM-eboHi. 612 hoiiem: see note to 469 470i 613 urbis^ 

Oatina^ whichEtnahas ofbeA iUTaded* 614 r{i^9»fia seems to have here 
its primaiy meaBong of snatching up to carry off: comp. Sen. epist 74 7 
*nulli uero^ etiam cui rapina feliciter cessit, gaudium rapti durauit in 
posterum'. 617 rapUs is tttcd as rapina before : unable to carry away 
what he had snatehed up^ he loses ]»^ou8 time in repeating rain 
'diarms or formtllae; for so I understand cafjtdna. 618 tnifUina 
seems a necessary eorrdctiout 622 rdiis ci mss. I keep: comp. Lucr. 
m 929 ' Conseqtiitur leto'. prae. cap. Inof'. i the same oenstr. in Luci*. 
m 933, <hoo alicut lioSfrutii/ sSe inevepet*^ Iivyi2 3410 <haeo obuii% 
haee eximrreutibtia itlt publicutii pauidis incr«pat'. 624 namque cet: 
this stoiy df the pkms btothefti of Oatiirn had extraordinary celebrity: 
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Birabo p, 269 ni ti ittpi r<Ai tScr«^<K titct rtOpvk^ftui tip *Aft^trofiop 
fceU TOF *A>^iruiyy «i rovf y&i4a>f hA' *r«fK «Sfuidr dpifiwot fUfruftrtur hrth 
4>€pofiiyav rav Koictw: the ooins of Oatina often represent two naked 
figures, caii7ing eaoh on their idkonldefs a draped figure, probably fifom 
Bome &moas statues: Olandian has a poem to the pious brothers and 
their statues* 625 Athtphion of « and most mss. is curious, /of^ 
nomin. : see n. to 58. 921 tenecid depends on d^usosi Scaliger joins 
$9Mcitd membrOf wliich may be right. 631 i'apeteH 1 read, as I do 
not well see how rapiunt could have been changed to rapiei: see n. to 5 
JMoH: this use of M^talioei^ is common in and after the Augustan age! 
Hot. epist 1 1 32 < Est quadam prodiie tcbua*; and Bat. 1 2 101 'Oois tit* 
paene uidere est Yt nudam', with the d4t. as hei«; fot I join 'illiJI 
rapere est' : this booty» if none else, they mof/ Carry off. 634 pto$z 
*thp pions brothers' appears to haye been their proverbial title: Strabo 
1. L Tov$ c&TfjSci?: Pausan. x 28 4 Ir Karoi^ rok «oXov/t^is twy^fibrw* 
636 Scaliger cites the ciris 27 ^ Felix ilia dies, felix et didtur annus' : 
this y. like much in our poem is «brupt and obscure : he must mean, 
that day, disastrous as it waa, was rendered blessed by this deed of piety, 
the ground they trod was unharmed, while all around Was wasted: 
Oooionnarnit 43 giyes a full aceotmt^ and as he wrote in the tiine of 
Augustus, it is yery probable that onr author had twA the whole naffiU 
tvr^ of which we now have Photius* abstract: Z cite it, to illustrate our 
poem from 60S to the end: of rt klfyiit ro6 mpjv ap<wy7fj> « Mpkwi» 
itffn iryrajuA iuagf ^^Xoya tcari 1-17$ X'^P^ ^ KaYQHiioe«...l8o^ worrcXi^f 
i(n00iu ^opa rijt itik€ia8* icai d*i Ttfvn;^ ^cvyorrtf tk «tx^ Ttlxov^ o{ 
fi2v XfMraP cl Sk Spy\^iOP tfpfp<fy$ ot 3^ jTrt tit ficvkiMv hriKoifnfffM rff 
^nrfift* 'Arcnriov Sk Ksal *Afi^^fW)f tirr) wiyfmr mibt yank yrfpnuA^ ilrrat 
hi tai^ SfLtm iyaff^fMwoi t^ciTOr, kA ^cift piy jAAoog if 4^^ ktc%MLTahk* 
fic^kra I^Arfpcr, tAro^Sk WipiMirxftrBri ^ i»%> iau ii^wtp T^<ro9 hr tf tfAayi 
itSs i mpi avrod? x^^pot ly^Ktro. 8td taSka ot SuccXctmt t6¥ ft ^fipa¥ 
itcuPc¥ €va-€pm y^ip^ iKaksaw^ ic«U Xi0&at «Lcorof h^ttif^ tOr dfipiir r^ 
p(yi/lfi§{if (tfiJ^futa) 0€(w¥ Tf iflA xol Mpwriy^ ^PJ^^ A^tfcorotr: so too 
I^oigus jutrd AsDHtyK 98, p. 160 Aifcmi yap fctSicA^ rd9 f6tnip infytm 
w€pipp^kr(u TO 9vp toA vfoB^frnM, raiftnn p&rrro^^ a^ Sp icbI riyf0p(o¥ fri «al 
vw «TXKmyopaMoAu vAr tAor^pH» y&pnvx Bolinus5 15 says *ut aepulori 
locus nominaretur campus piorum' : so that doubtless there was a notion 
that where their tomb and statues were shewn, there the fire £rst 
divided and let them pass unharmed: hence probably ^innoxia terra'; 
Philostr. ApolL v 17 X^^ ^ cv(r<t)9(SK, «rvplofis to wvp kppiii X.T.X.: eomp. 
too Pausan. L L 637 Dextera i» the aocus. 688 there is deaiiy a 
lacuna here^ such as this: Hoftatur tollitque seUem, matrem arript 
alter. 639 comp. Olaud de piis fratr. 1 ' Adspioe sudstttps uenenndo 
pondere ftatres*. mj^ffl iUa I take to m^sn ^she the mother holds out', 
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ill spite of her terror: periiaps in the last v. tbere was «omutbing to 
which tbi£ tefafts^ sach as * matrem ille labantem' ; Olaud ib. 9 ' JSuune 
uid«6 ut sacMia aenex ioceudia monstret, Yt trepido geD«thx inuocet ore 
deosl Ercxit forroido coiuain perque omnc raetaUiur Fusus m atw>nito 
palluit aere tremor': or eLw we most read < Tutus uterque pio sub 
pondere sofficit iUo'. 640 comp. Conon» etc cited above, and Patiaau. 
1. ). iixS f^X^^^f^Viy^A XiyrroA rov pvoKOj. lofu eyroor Sk revv Kiartcricovf ^i^ i^ 
avToi^ rovs yoyias to irvp oiHv <r^uri XvfiTp^aiuv^^ trafi^\Bw. 643 DitUf 
nomith: Scaligcr quotes Petron. 120t. Tt^ *Diids pal.er': so QoiniiL 
inst 1 6 34. 645 JSed ourae of % ^eems clearlj ieetirae : Stat. Thebv 
vui 14 * Ilium et securi cireunirtpexere fragarem E3ysii'; x 88 'Seou- 
lUinque larem': otherwise we might look on die v. as a reminisoence of 
* Secretosque piosj his dantetn iura CSatuaem'y and read Stcrelae, 



As T promifted ia the introductiou, I append some reiuatirs oa 
Pro&sbor Haupt's program of 1854. p. 3 he thus emends &1 foil: 
TnplQd et miles metuentia comminus ostra Prouocat, admotis ad territa 
sidera siguis Prouooat infestus cuuctos ad proelia diuos« luppiter o 
caelo metuit dextramque corasca Amiatus fiamma cet.: ad lerrita is^ 
be sajs, a correction of Eueruinus Wasseuberghiiis: the transposition of 
52 and 53 is his own« e oado mettUi he defends by ProperL v 6 59 
< pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab a^tro': to me the context seems to 
require cado $n$iwi: I prefer too the coruscam of all mss. P. 4 in 60 
he reads ad for t»; but with in hellandmn may we not compare such 
expressions as Ovid her 15 197 *• Kon mihi respondent ueteres in carmina 
nires', Aen. vu 664 * PiJa manu saeuosque g^mnt in bella dolones*, and 
Mn utrumque paratua' 1 63 he reads laeuue for saeuua: I pieftr scaetma ; 
bat both oorrectiona at once occurred to me, and would occur to an/ 
scholar: in the same v. he proposes itirimqu4 secu^ for uirimque i/eu8. 
In 68 he adopts the reading of a 16th centuiy edition, Amplexa cMi 
naiojf for ImpcUeni Mictos: but that is surely rewriting, not correcting: 
gu€ too seenH in that case a most inadequate connecting particle. I 
do not see that it is more absurd to picture Esrth carried along in 
the rout of her children, as she attempts to rail/ them» than to 
ceprosent the statis as fighting on the side of heaven. P. 5 in 19 ha 
proposes Ambtistam aW or Ambustum out for InposUam < P. 6 in 73 
he px^ers palulis of Aldus. 76 ho reads %iaium for rerum» 77 nigro 
wknmi agmiine for ni^os uidemaU carmine. P. 7 in 80 he propose» 
strauere Tumena for j}oena Btrauarsi 81 porno for poena' I^eould un- 
derstand 'solUoitant pomis aoUidtai^tfua aquis' or 'aollicitaiit fame 
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soUicitantque siti'; but 'porno' and 'siti* make a strange apportion. 
84 he adopts JaooVs idteriua and reads *Quidquid et ulterius falsi 
sibi consoia terrent', which I confess I cannot interpret^ any more than 
in 23 'Quidqaid in antiquum iactata est fabula carmen*. P. 9 in 100 
he proposes ' Dantque xnam^ sanguis omnis qua commeet^ isdem Terra 
oet'y changing four words. P. 10 in 110 he reads tietustcu for uetiLsta 
ttk 111 for iaUra he givesitiZ^a. 119 for tarrena wio he offers 

Miens imo, which I cannot approve. 123 for riuie he reads rtpiSf 
saying of the ms. reading 'nemo semel monitus negabit haec esse 
ineptissima*: Hor. epod. ii 2 25 had suggested to me ripis; and now I 
admit that riuU can scarcely be defended. 269 foil, he emends thus: 
Sic auidi semper quod uisum est oarius, istis Inplemns se qmsque bonis, 
ast artibus illis Sunt animi fruges; haec rerum est optima merces, cet. 
273 he prefers muium. P. 12 in 281 he adopts 'iuncto foedere' from 
Mencken and Schrader. 287 oogitnu/r^ which I at once hit upon for 
the unmeaning co^tat^ I find from Haupt to be an emendation of 
Schrader. P. 13 in 291 for $ono he gives tWfiA, 293 for the 'ora 
due* of a he suggests doubtingly 'ora lacus' or 'euripus*. 567 for 
'uiuit per* he proposes 'uincuntur*. P. 14 he says of 311 'cum nullo 
artifido effid posse uideatur ut effv/nd&re recte positum esse censeauus, 
non . dubitamus poetam ita scripsisse Aut humore etiam nebulas .se 
fundere largo': to me this alteration appears to destroy the whole 
sequence of the argument P. 15 in 312 I find myself anticipated in 
reading cuttiuU for ahluit: the certainty of the correction is self-evident 
314 a has not Flaminaf which in my opinion must not be read. 325 
he adopts artarUes from Jacob for ardmteSf uenaa of Aldus for uire$: 
my conception of the passage is quite different P. 16 in 439 for 
durata of msa he reads clarata eti: a conjecture upset I think by my 
explanation of the whole sentence. 426 for nasceniia he proposes 

pasoentisy which he afterwards found Schrader had done : it is odd that 
I too had written down poBcenJtis] but rejected it on account of the 
passage which he brings in support of it, 447 'pasceret igues*; and 
the still more decisive 453 'Pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse 
molarem*; from which I inferred the poet meant to say that the 
variety of material which sprung up in those places, sulphur, alumen, 
etc. was greater; but for want of the true pabulvm^ the lapis moUms^ 
the fires had gone out 449 I have gladly accepted UsUm, P. 18 in 
360 for sfibuecUU he reads stMecUU after Lucr. vi 700 ' Sazaque subiec- 
tare* : and it certainly is a more appropriate word. The poet however 
may have been thinking of georg. m 241 'nigramque alte subiectat 
\P subuectat M E\ harenam'; and if his Yiigil, as is likely enough, 
agreed with the Medicean and Roman, he may have used subuectat on 
the authority as he thought of Virgil. 362 for * Ardentisque simul 

6 
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flammas' he proposes ' Ardentesqne simnl flammae Be', Bturelj from not 
obserying that fragoris is, as I have shewn, the aociuL plur. : I prefer 
too the Prepidamiia of mss. to Jacob's cf^pitcmiia. 485 proms for 
pruniSf a manifest correction, I find from Haupt has been anticipated 
by Schrader and Wassenbeighios. 487 foU. he thus arranges: nihil 
renocat cnrsos, nil ignibns obstat. Nulla tenet frustra moles, simnl 
omnia purgant: Nunc silnas rapesqne uoiiint^ nunc terra sdumque cet. 
P. 19 in 364 he reads 'dant bracohia nodo Inplicita ao stirpes cetw* 
after Lucr. t 1096 — 1 100. 461 ' nobis. . .Jiucretiani carminis recordatio 
hanc certissimam (neque enim dubitamus) emendationem suppeditauit, 
Nam simulatque mouet uiris turbamqne minatur, I>ifrngit extern* 
ploque j9olum trahit atque tremiscit. similiter enim loquitur Lucr. 
(vi 1190) In manibus uero neroi trahere et tremere artus'. 
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ab, after daudere 375 
ablative after a pass, verb 590 
adjeotiv^es or participles, two in same 

clause 67 
admittere caelo 86 
Aenaria 419 
A etna, editioni of p. a6 — 18 ; miDiMcripts 

of p. 18 — 5a; its reputed authors p. 

3^ — 37 ; ite poetical merits p. 37 ; its 

*g0 P* 54; its author mm a stoic 

p. 35 3^; ▼▼. 34, 53» ^, 84, 174» 53^; 

elisions p. 39; 178; peculiar rhythms 

69; unusual riiythms 98; 495 496; 

studied points 116, iii, 183 ; its author 

had a knowledge of war 469 
Aetna, maso. 340 
alumen 390, 397 
Atnphion and Zetbus 574 
Apelles* Venus 594 
arlntrium 196 
atmida335 
aut — sine 102—117 
brachia 364 
carmina6r7 

Catauian brothers 644» 634, 636, 639 
Catullus alluded to 21 n, 53, 495 496, 

583 
chary bdis 107 
claussus 58 ; olusus 317 
colleotus aquae 194 
commissus 535 
consequitur ratis 622 
curuuSy of lava 487 
Di4>hne, its great celebrity p. 40 — 43 
Dardania6 
Danbeoy, Prot on Etna 387, 389, 399, 

4«3. 485, 495 
Ditis, nomin. 643 
dolea 367 
darat incendi 439 
editions of Aetna p. 26 — 28 
efflare45i 
•ei for -i 58 

elisions in thiy poem p. 39 ; v. 1 78 
equidem 457 
Erigone 585 
est : the enclitic st conmiou in our poem 



and the cause of many oonraptiDns 5 ; 
verb subst. om. 91 ; est = licet 631 

Etna, summit of i8f, 285 

ezamen 468, 504 

exHit 106 

faciunt=hoc fadunt 908 

faez476 

fauces 33P 

faxo 506 

fides I7f, 504, 516 

flectece caput 290 

flnminasriui 314 ; of lav» 497, 5 1 2 

fomax 480 ; 545 

fragoresy plur. 361 

fridicas 532 

fiructos denotes every produce of the 
ground 11 

fnlmina, of Etna 362 

Oorallus, Theodorus p. 27 

Greek words, our poet fond of 62, 495 

Haupt, Prof. p. 37 ; p. 80—82 

Heraclitus 538 

Hiera 439 

honerosus 466 

Hyla sacred to Apollo p. 39 40 

Jacob, Frid. p. 27 28 

immo 175 

in semina, and in semine 20; in tdttt 
potentia p. 80 

increpare 493, 622 

index Sinus 246 

indicative in dependent relative clauses 
229; after non qui 558 

innoxius 357 

intereunt uenis 452 

•is in nom. plur. 58 

iubar, masc. 333 

Ladonis, L e. Di^hne, long the most fa- 
mous sanctuary of Apollo p. 40 — ^43 

Laeda89 

Upi8molaris399,4o8,4i5, 422, 4^7, 454» 
457, 475 foil., 510-564 

lentities 543 

leuitas 350 

Lucilius lunior : his claims to be author 
of Aetna p. 33 — 37 ; his life and cha- 
racter p. 33—35 ; his philosophy p. 36 
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Lucretius imitated 53; 919; 58a ; p. 8s; 
que after two words oommon in bim 79 

Instntipn by fire 348, 351 

maxies 78 • 

ManilitLi (i 163) emended 104 

mMinfcripts of Aetna p. a8 — 34 ; Y^ *t 
p. 38; m and 5" p. 38; Oamlwidge 
ros. or a p. 18 — 30; Florentine firag- 
ment or P p. 30 — 3a ; erron of mes. 
from ft word in the next ▼. 81, 314 , 
plnr. for sing, on aecoont of an adjoin* 
ing plnr. 84, 88 ; and p interchanged 
181 ; s and t «Z9 ; n and r 376 ; a aiid 
0386 

roaasa 151 

snetoit oaelo, and e caelo 54 ; p. 80 

moles 17, 100 

mnltnm foedoa 181 

mmidnti 43 ■ 

Myron 598 

Niobe 18 19 

nam6nis58o 

Oedipms sons of 577 

oiiiuae amnes 15 

(^lerae 379 

opns 159 

orthography^ Testigee of old 58 

patre rorantes 594 

pause after 5th foot 69 

pede sno flneret Bacchus 13 

perpasdtur 49a 

Pierins f ons 7 

pignas40 

pondQS3a4 

potential, and pers, sbg.s indie. 307, 
401 

premont inter se 303 

present tenses and past mixed in nairs- 
tive6i folL 

profundnm, of the earth 976 

proni ooUes 485 

proprietas 513 

proniere309 

proaolnwit, nent. 468 

ptmiex 493 

porpnrenm ostram 333 

qua coming after two or more worda 79 

rapina 614 

remonere mnndnm 55 

retro 140 



rhythms» unusual 69, 98 

rigare inoendia 385 

rivers, lost In chasms 119, 133 

robur 395 

ronim 31^ 

Botunda after nomen dedit 434 

rumpuntur ignee, etc i ; rompere itsr 

373 
nipis, nomin. 461 
saoer 464, 557 
sanguis 100 

Sartorins on Etna 387, 506 ^ 

saturae messes 19 
scaeuns 6a 
Scaliger p. a6 a7 
securub 9, 645 
Severus, Cornelius: his daims to b( 

author of Aetna p. 3a 33 
ndera, as gods 34, 44, 53. <58 
dluae 385 
simus 495 
dpho 3a 7 
Birius a46, 585 
siue, aut loa — 117 
stoic, our Imthor a p. 35 36 : vr. 34, 53 

68> 84, 174, 538 
8trongyle434 
sub tempore 190 
subject changed in the same sentence 26 j 

473 
subneetat p. 81 
sustentatus ao8 
Symaethus 506 
tamen6o3 
tenaxa43 

Timanthes' Ipbigenia 596 
Timomachus* Medea 595 
toiquentur, of the earth 178 ; torquct 6o( 
trepidat 519 
Triton, artificial a93 
turbae 598 

Viigil, aUosions to 14» 15 
ultima certamina 17 
uooo, uoouus=uaoo, uaouus lao 
volcano, extinct, between Naples an 

Cumae430 
ut! 343 
utraque 5aa 
water-organ a96 a97 
Wemsdorf p. a7 
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